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MY  SECOND  YEAR  OF 
THE  WAR 


BACK   TO    THE    I  RON'T 

How  America  falls  to  realize  the  war— Difficulties  of  realization— 
Tncle  Sam  is  sound  at  heart — In  London  a;^ain — A  Chief  of 
Staff  uho  has  risen  from  the  ranks— Sir  William  Rohertson  lakes 
tunc  to  think— At  the  front— Kitchener's  mob  the  new  army— A 
quiet  htadfiuarters- Sir  Douglas  Haig— His  office  a  clearing 
house  of  ideas- His  busmess  to  deal  in  blows — "The  Spirit 
that  (juickeneth." 

"  I've  never  kept  up  my  interest  so  long  in  anything 
as  in  this  war,"  said  a  woman  who  sat  heside  mc  at 
dinner  when  I  was  home  from  the  front  in  the 
winter  of  19 15-16.  Since  then  I  have  wondered  if 
my  reply,  "Admirable  mental  concentration!  "  was 
not  ironic  at  the  expense  of  manners  and  philosophy. 
In  \iew  of  the  thousands  who  were  dying  in  battle 
every  day,  her  remark  seemed  as  heartless  as  it  was 
superficial  and  in  keeping  with  the  riotous  joy  of 
living  and  prosperity'  which  strikes  every  returned 
American  with  its  contrast  to  Europe's  self-denial, 
emphasized  by  such  details  gained  by  glimpses  in 
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tl>c  simp  windows  o{  Ill'th  .\\cnuc  ns  the  cxhiliit 
of  a  pair  of  ladies'  silk  hose  inset  with  lace,  price 
one  huncireil  tlolhirs. 

Meatiwhile,  she  was  knitting  socks  or  mufflers,  I 
forget  which,  for  the  Allies.  I  ler  confusion  about 
war  news  was  common  to  the  whole  country,  which 
heanl  the  special  pleading  of  both  side  .ithout  any 
cross-ciuestioning  by  an  attorney.  Sh :  remarked 
how  the  Allies'  bulletins  said  that  the  Allies  were 
winning  and  the  (jcrman  bulletins  that  the  Germans 
were  winning;  but  so  far  as  she  could  see  on  the 
map  the  arnuLs  remained  in  much  the  same  positions 
and  the  wholesale  killing  continued.  I  ler  interest, 
I  learned  on  further  in(|uirv,  was  limited  and  par- 
tisan. When  tlie  Cicrmans  had  won  a  victory,  she 
refused  to  read  about  it  and  threw  down  her  paper 
in  disgust. 

There  was  something  human  in  her  attitude,  as 
human  as  the  war  itself.  It  was  a  reminder  of  how 
far  away  from  the  Mississippi  is  the  Sommc;  how- 
broad  is  the  Atlantic;  how  impossible  it  is  to  pro- 
ject yourself  into  the  distance  even  in  the  days  of 
the  wireless.  She  was  mo\ing  in  the  orbit  of  her 
affairs,  with  its  limitations,  just  as  the  soldiers  were 
in  theirs.  Before  the  war  luxury  \vas  as  common  in 
Paris  as  in  New  York;  but  with  so  ghastly  a  struggle 
proceeding  in  Europe  it  seemed  out  of  keeping  that 
the  joy  of  living   should  endure   anywhere   in   the 
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world.  Yet  I'.uropc  was  tranquilly  j^oing  its  way 
when  the  Southern  States  were  suffering  pain  and 
hardship  worse  than  any  that  France  and  England 
have  known.  Paris  antl  London  were  dining  and 
smiling  when  Richmond  was  in  flames. 

War  can  he  brought  home  to  no  communit)'  until 
its  own  sons  are  dyin^  and  risking  death.  In  noth- 
ing are  we  so  much  the  creatures  of  our  surround- 
ings as  in  war.  For  the  first  few  weeks  when  I  was 
at  home,  a  nation  going  its  way  in  an  era  of  pros- 
perity had  an  aspect  of  vulgarity;  peace  itself  was 
vulgar  by  contrast  with  the  atmosphere  of  heroic 
sacrifice  in  which  I  had  lived  for  over  a  year.  I 
asked  myself  if  my  country  could  e\er  rise  to  the 
state  of  exaltation  of  France  and  England.  Though 
first  thought,  judging  by  superficial  appearances 
alone,  might  ha\e  said  "  No,"  I  knew  that  we  could 
if  there  ever  came  a  call  to  defend  our  soil — a  call 
that  could  be  brought  home  to  the  valleys  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  Mississippi  as  a  call  was  brought 
home  to  the  valleys  of  the  Somn  ■,  the  Meuse  and 
the  Marne. 

Many  Americans  had  returned  from  Europe  with 
reports  of  humiliation  endured  as  a  result  of  their 
country's  attitude.  Shopkeepers  had  made  insulting 
remarks,  they  said,  and  in  some  instances  had  refused 
to  sell  goods.  They  had  been  conscious  of  hostility 
under  the  politeness  of  their  French  and  English 
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friends.  A  superficial  confirmation  of  their  conten- 
tion might  be  taken  from  the  poster  I  noticed  on 
my  way  from.  I'addington  Station  to  my  hotel  upon 
my  arrival  in  Enj^land.  It  advertised  an  article  in 
a  cheap  weekly  under  the  title  of  "  Uncle  Sham." 

I  took  this  just  as  seriously  as  I  took  a  cartoon  in 
a  New  York  evening  paper  of  pro-German  tend- 
encies on  the  day  that  1  had  sailed  from  New  York, 
which  showed  John  Bull  standing  idly  by  and  urging 
France  on  to  sacrifices  in  the  defense  of  Verdun.  It 
was  as  easy  for  an  American  to  be  indignant  at  one 
as  for  an  Englishman  at  the  other,  but  a  little 
unworthy  of  the  intelligence  of  either.  I  was  too 
convinced  that  Uncle  Sam,  who  does  not  always  fol- 
low mv  advice,  is  sound  at  heart  and  a  respectable 
member  of  the  family  of  nations  to  be  in  the  least 
disturbed  in  my  sense  of  international  good  will.  If 
I  had  been  irritated  I  should  have  contributed  to 
the  petty  backbiting  by  the  mischievous  uninformed 
which  makes  bad  blood  between  peoples. 

I  knew,  too,  from  experience,  as  I  had  kept  re- 
peating at  home,  that  when  the  chosen  time  arrived 
for  the  British  to  strike,  they  would  prove  with  deeds 
the  shamelessncss  of  this  splash  of  printer's  ink  and 
confound,  as  they  have  on  the  Somme.  the  witticism 
of  a  celebrated  Frenchman  who  has  since  made  his 
apology  for  saying  that  the  British  would  fight  on 
till  the  last  drop  of  French  blood  was  shed.   Besides, 
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on  the  same  Jay  that  I  saw  the  poster  I  saw  in 
a  British  publieation  a  rcprotiuctitxi  of  a  derinan 
cartoon — exemplifying  the  same  kind  of  vulgar 
facility — picturing  L'ndc  Sam  being  led  by  the  nose 
by  John  Bull. 

'Ihinking  l^nglishmon  and  Frenchmen,  when  they 
pause  in  their  preoccupation  of  giving  life  and  for- 
tune for  their  cause  to  consider  tlils  extraneous  sub- 
ject, realize  the  widespread  sympathy  of  tiie  L'nited 
States  for  the  Allied  cause  and  how  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  people  were  prepared  to  go  to  war  after 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  for  an  object  which 
could  bring  them  no  territorial  reward.  If  wc  will 
fight  only  for  money  and  aggrandizement,  as  the 
"  Uncle  Sham  "  style  of  reasoners  hold,  we  should 
long  ago  have  taken  .Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Personally,  I  have  never  had  anyone  say  to  me  that 
I  was  "  too  proud  to  fight,"  though  if  I  went  about 
saying  that  I  was  ashamed  of  my  country  I  might; 
for  when  I  think  of  my  country  I  think  of  no  group 
of  politicians,  financiers,  or  propagandists,  no 
bureaucracy  or  particular  section  of  opinion,  but  of 
our  people  as  a  wiiole.  But  unquestionably  we  were 
unpopular  with  tlie  masses  of  luiropeans.  A  sen- 
tence taken  out  of  its  context  was  misconstrued  into 
a  catch-phrase  indicating  the  cravenness  of  a  nation 
weilded  to  its  flesh-pots,  which  pretendcil  a  moral 
superiority  to  others  whose  passionate  sacrifice  made 
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them  supersensitive  when  they  looked  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  I'nited  States,  which  they  saw  profit- 
ing from  others"  mislortunes. 

15v  living  at  home  1  had  gained  perspective  about 
th.e  war  and  i)y  Tnin^,'  with  the  uar  I  have  gained 
perspectl\e  about  my  own  country.  At  the  front  I 
was  concerned  day  after  day  with  the  winning  ot 
trenches  and  the  storming  of  \illages  whose  names 
meant  as  little  in  the  Middle  West  as  a  bitter  fight 


for  good  government  in  a  Wesiern  city  meant  to  the 
mcii  at  the  front,  .\lter  some  months  of  peace  upon 
my  return  to  I'.ngland  I  resented  passport  regula- 
tions v.hlch  had  previously  been  a  commonplace; 
but  soon  I  was  back  in  the  old  groove,  the  groove  of 
war.  with  war  seeming  as  normal  in  iingland  as 
peace  seemtd  in  the  I'nited  States. 

In  London,  recruiting  posters  with  their  hectic 
urgings  to  the  manhood  of  I'.ngland  to  volunteer  no 
longer  blanketed  the  hoardings  and  the  walls  of 
private  buildings.  Conscription  had  come.  Kvery 
able-bodied  man  must  now  serve  at  the  command  of 
the  goNernment.  I'.ngland  seemed  to  have  greater 
dignitv.  The  war  was  wholly  master  of  her  proud 
indi\id.ualism,  which  had  stubbornly  held  to  its 
faith  that  the  man  who  fought  best  was  he  who 
chose  to  fight  rather  than  he  who  was  ordered  to 

fight. 

'Ihere  was  a  new  Chief  .)f  Staff  at  the  War  Office, 
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Sir  William  Kobcrtsoti.  uIim  IkhI  scrNcd  for  seven 
years  a^  a  private  bclore  fie  retei\etl  his  lommiis;,.!! 
as  an  ofHicr,  sint^ularly  cxpresMii^'  in  his  career  the 
character  of  the  IJritisli  system,  which  leaves  open  to 
merit  the  door  at  the  head  oi  a  loni;  stairway  wfiieli 
calls  (or  hard  climbing'.  Fn^t^'land  belie\e>  in  men 
and  he  had  earned  hi>  way  to  the  direction  of  tlie 
most  enormou,  plant  uitfi  the  lar^^ast  personnel 
which  the  British  limpire  IkuI  ever  createii. 

It  was  somewhat  dilHciilt  for  the  caller  to  compre- 
hend the  full  extent  of  the  power  am]  responsibilitv 
of  this  self-made  leader  at  his  desk  in  a  (rreat  room 
overlookini;  Wfiitehall  Place,  for  he  had  so  sim- 
plified an  organization  tliat  IkuI  been  brought  into 
bcmg  in  two  years  that  it  seemed  to  run  without  anv 
apparent  eftc-rt  on  his  part.  'Jhe  method-,  of  men 
who  ha\e  great  authority  interest  us  all.  I  had  first 
seen  Sir  William  at  a  desk  in  a  little  room  of  a  housj 
in  a  I  rench  town  when  his  business  was  that  of 
transport  and  supply  for  the  British  I  xpeditionarv 
lorce.  1  hen  he  mo\  ed  to  a  larger  room  in  the  sarne 
town,  as  Cliief  of  Staft  of  the  arniy  in  I'rance.  Now 
he  had  a  still  larger  one  and  in  London. 

I  had  heard  much  of  fiis  power  of  application, 
which  had  enabled  liim  to  master  languages  while 
he  was  gaining  promotion  step  by  step;  but  I  found 
that  the  new  Chief  of  Sta't  of  tlie  British  Army  was 
not  '•  sucfi  a  fool  as  ever  to  overwork,"  as  one  of  liis 
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suhonlinntcs  -.aid,   and  no  blaw   t..   l<>ng  hours  of 
drudgery  at  his  ik-^k. 

"  Besides  his  r(uitinc."  said  anotlicr  subordinate, 
spcakin<,'  of  Sir  Willi.iin's  iiK'thod.  "  he  hr.s  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  thinkir,-."  This  pa>sinK  remark  was 
most  iUuminatiiiK'-  Sir  William  had  to  think  for  the 
whole.  I  le  had  traiiKi!  others  to  carry  out  his  i>lans, 
and  as  former  head  of  the  Statt  Colle<;e  uho  had 
had  experience  in  every  branch,  he  was  supposed  to 
know  how  each  brancli  slundd  be  run. 

When  1  retunud  to  tl:e  front,  mv  tirst  motor  trip 
whitii  took  me  alon;j;  the  lin:s  of  communication  re- 
vealed the  transformation.  t!;e  more  appreciable  be- 
cause of  mv  :ibsence,  whicli  tlie  winter  had  wrou^;ht. 
The  Nev.  Armv  liad  come  into  its  own.     And  I  had 
seen   this   New   .\rmy  in   the   making'.      I    had   seen 
Kitchener's  lirst  hundred  thousand  at  work  on  Salis- 
bury riain  under  old.  retired  drillmasters  who,  how- 
e\er  ea^er,  were  !u./v  about  modern  tactics.      1  he 
men  under  them  had  the  spirit  which  will  endure 
t}>e  driid-erv  of  traininuf.     With  time  they  must  learn 
to  be   s^^diers.      More   raw  material,   month   after 
month.  we!it  into  tlic  hopper.     The  urgent  call  of 
the  recruiting  poster^  ami  the  press  had.  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  war.  supplied  all  tlie  \c)lunteers  which 
could  be  utilized.     It  took  much  longer  to  prepare 
C(]uipmcnt  and  facilities  than  to  get  men  to  enlist. 
V,,,.-    \rm\-  l-,:!tfalions  which   reached   the   front   in 
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Aiipjst,  1915.  IkuI  had  tlu'ir  ritics  nnl\'  tnr  a  month. 
Hclorc  ritks  toLiKl  Ih-  m.inul.uturcil  riilc  phmts  had 
to  he  constructed.  As  late  as  December,  I'>I5.  tlic 
I'nited  States  were  shipping;  only  fi\e  thousantl  rifles 
a  week  to  the  Hritish.  Soldiers  t'ully  tlrilled  in  the 
manual  ot  arms  were  waiting  tHr  the  arms  with 
which  to  (i;4ht;  hut  once  the  supply  of  munitions 
from  tlie  new  plants  was  started  it  suon  became  a 
flood. 

All  winter  the  New  Army  battalions  had  been  ar- 
ri\in^'  in  I'rancc.  With  tliem  had  come  the  com- 
plicated machinery  wliicii  modern  war  recjuircs. 
The  stag^erinir  (juantity  of  it  was  better  proof  than 
figures  on  the  ship[iini,r  li-^t  of  the  immense  tonnage 
which  f:oe  ,.ca  umler  the  British  tlajr.     The  old 

lite  at  the  Ir  .t,  as  ue  knew  it,  was  no  more.  When 
I  first  saw  the  British  Army  in  I-"rance  it  heUl  s':ven- 
tecn  miles  of  line.  Only  sc\enteen.  but  se\-enteen 
in  the  mire  of  Flanders,  i.  luding  the  bul^'c  ot  the 
Vpres  salient. 

By  the  first  of  Januar}-.  191 5,  a  lart^c  proportion 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  orij^inal  l.xpeditionary 
Force  had  perished.  Rcser\ists  had  come  to  take 
the  \acant  places.  Ofticers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  who  survived  had  to  direct  a  fi^^'htinp;  army 
in  t!ie  field  and  to  train  a  new  army  at  home.  An 
ollensi\c  v.-as  out  of  the  question.  All  that  the 
force  in  the  trenches  could  do  was  to  hold.     When 
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tl,c  world  \v()iu!cr(  il  uliy  it  (.oultl  not  tlo  niorc,  those 
who  knew  the  trui'  state  of  att.iirs  wonilcrcd  how- 
it  couKI  ilo  so  inu.h.  With  fUsli  arul  hhxx!  infantry 
hcKl  .'.iMinst  (louhlf  its  own  nunihcrs  supported  by 
guns  tiring  liw  tinier  the  numlicr  of  British  shells. 
The  British  could  not  confess  tiicir  situation  without 
^i\in;,'  encouragement  to  the  dernians  to  press 
harder  such  attacks  as  those  of  the  lirst  and  second 
battle  of  ^  pres,  which  came  peril(jusl\  near  suc- 
cee  'inj;. 

1  his  little  arrnv  would  not  admit  the  truth  even  in 
its  own  nilntl.  With  that  casualness  by  which  the 
Iji^lishman  conceals  his  emotions  the  surviNin^r  of- 
ficers of  battalions  which  had  been  battered  for 
months  in  the  trenches  would  speak  ol  beini:;  "  top 
dof;.  now."  While  the  worKl  was  thinking  that  the 
New  .\rmy  would  soon  arrixe  to  their  assistance, 
they  knew  as  only  trained  soldiers  can  know  how 
lonj.^  it  takes  to  make  an  army  out  of  raw  material. 
So  jUTsistent  w  as  their  pose  ot  winning,'  tliat  it  hyp- 
notized them  into  conviction.  As  it  Irul  ne\er  oc- 
curred to  them  that  they  could  be  beaten,  so  they 
were  not. 

If  sometimes  the  logic  of  fact  ^ot  the  better  of 
simulation,  tliev  would  speak  of  the  haiulicap  of 
fiu^htinif  an  cnemv  who  could  deliver  blows  with  the 
lont:;  reach  of  his  cnins  ♦■o  which  they  could  not  re- 
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part  of  the  ^a/iio  for  the  ( icrmaii  to  marshal  more 
mHis  than  thiy  it'  he  coulJ.  1  hey  actepteil  the  sit- 
uatiim  ;;nd  Jou^^tit  on.  I'hey,  ti>o,  looked  forward 
to  "  the  da\,"  as  the  derinans  had  before  the  war; 
and  their  day  was  the  one  wh.en  the  New  Army 
shouKi  he  reaily  to  strike  its  first  hh.w. 

1  lure  was  also  a  new  leailer  in  I  ranee,  kin^  of 
the  British  worKj  there.  Sir  William  sent  him  the 
new  battalions  and  the  mms  ami  the  food  for  men 
and  ^nins  and  his  husiness  was  to  rTiake  them  into 
ati  army,  'i'hev  arrivcil  thinkin;^'  that  tliev  were  al- 
ready one,  as  they  were  a;j;ainst  any  ortlinarv  foe, 
though  not  yet  in  homo^eneitv  of  organization 
ajjainst  a  foe  that  had  prepared  for  war  for  forty 
years  and  on  top  of  this  had  had  two  years'  experi- 
ence in  actual  battle. 

On  a  quiet  byroad  near  hcad(]uartcrs  town,  where 
all  the  staff  business  of  Cieneral  nead(]uarters  was 
conducteil,  a  wisp  of  a  fla^r  hunj.j  at  the  ertrance  to 
the  ^'rounds  of  a  small  moilern  chateau,  '['here 
seemed  no  jilace  in  all  IVance  more  isolated  and 
tranquil,  its  size  forbitldinij:  many  -^niests.  It  was 
such  a  house  as  some  quiet,  studious  man  mit,'ht 
ha\e  chosen  to  rest  in  durinjr  his  summer  holiilay. 
f  he  sound  of  the  guns  never  reachetl  it:  the  rumble 
of  army  transport  was  unheard. 

Should  you  go  there  to  luncheon  you  would  be 
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known  as  a  "  croik  "" ;  that  is,  he  had  been  invalided 
as  the  result  <>(  wounds  or  exposure  in  tlie  trenches 
and,  thouL'.h  unlit  for  active  service,  could  still  servo 
as  aide  t<>  the  Commander-in-Chief.  At  tiie  ap- 
pointed minute  of  tlie  hour,  in  keeping  with  mili- 
tary punctu.dity.  whether  of  generals  or  of  curtains 
of  lire,  a  man  with  iron-gray  hair,  clear,  kmdly  eyes, 
and  an  unmi-takaMy  string  cliin,  came  out  ot  his 
oflice  and  welcomed  the  guests  with  simple  informal- 
ity. 1  le  seemed  to  have  left  business  entlrelv  belund 
when  l;e  left  his  de^k.  You  knew  him  at  once  for 
the  tvpe  (d'  well-prcser\-ed  British  otlicer  who  never 
neglects  to  keep  him-^el)  physicallv  f^.t.  It  amounts 
to  a  talent  witli  British  olHcers  to  ha\e  gone  through 
campaigns  in  India  and  South  Africa  and  yet  al- 
ways to  appear  a^  fresh  as  if  thev  had  never  known 
anything  more  strenuous  than  the  leisurely  life  of 
an  English  country  gentleman. 

I  had  alwavs  heard  how  hard  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
worked,  just  as  I  had  heard  how  hard  Sir  William 
Robertson  worked.  Sir  Douglas,  too.  showed  no 
signs  of  pressure,  and  naturallv  t!ie  masterfu'  con- 
trol of  surrojinlings  withoui  anv  seeming  effort  is 
a  part  of  the  et|uipmcnt  of  militarv  leaders.  The 
power  o\  the  modern  general  is  not  evident  in  any 
of  the  old  svmbols. 

It  was  reallv  the  army  that  chose  Sir  Douglas 
to  be  Commander-in-Chief.     Whcnc\cr  the  possi- 
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bility  of  the  retirement  of  Sir  Jolm  I'rench  was  men- 
tioned and  you  asked  an  othcer  who  should  take  his 
pliee,  the  answer  was  always  eitiier  I\obertson  or 
Hai^.  In  any  profession  the  niemliers  sliouUi  be  the 
best  judi;es  ot  ixccllence  in  that  prot'i-ssion,  and. 
tiirough  eif^hteen  months  of  or[.,Mni/int;  and  tiyhtinp; 
these  two  men  had  earned  the  uni\ersal  praise  of 
their  eoinrades  in  arr.  .  Robertson  went  to  Lon- 
don and  I  lai^^  remained  in  Trance.  T.nglanJ  looked 
to  them  for  \  ietory. 

Birth  was  kiml  to  Sir  Douglas.  He  came  of  an 
old  Scotdi  family  \-.  ith  fnie  traditions.  ''Oxford  fol- 
lowed almost  as  a  matter  of  course  for  him  ami 
aiterwartl  he  went  into  the  army.  I'rom  that  day 
there  Is  something  in  common  between  his  career 
and  Sir  William's,  simple  professional  zeal  and  in- 
dustry. 'I  he\  set  out  to  master  their  chosen  callinfr. 
Long  before  the  public  liad  e\ei  heard  of  either  one 
their  ability  was  k.iown  to  tlieir  fellow  soKliers.  No 
two  ofUcers  were  w.ovc  a\erse  to  anv  form  of  public 
ad\ertisement.  wb.ich  was  contrary  to  tlieir  instincts 
no  less  than  to  the  ethics  of  soldierint:.  In  South 
Africa,  which  was  the  practical  '  .IkxjI  where  the 
commanders  of  the  British  Army  of  to-day  first 
learned  how  to  command,  their  efHcient  staff  work 
singled  them  out  as  coming  men.  Both  had  \ision. 
I  hey  Studied  the  continental  svstems  of  war  and 
when  the  great  w  ar  came  thev  had  the  records  which 
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M  re  the  uiulciiiiiblc  rccnnmiciulation  that  singled 
thcni  (uit  from  tluir  fiHows.  Sir  John  !  re  nth  an  J 
Sir  Fill  Hamilton  bLlon<i;ed  to  tfie  generation  alieail 
of  them,  tlie  diilereiice  heln;j;  that  between  the  "51JS 
and  the  '6  js. 

It  uas  the  test  of  command  of  n  corps  and  after- 
ward of  -An  annv  in  Idanders  and  Northern  France 
which  made  Sir  I)oui;his  Commander-in-Chief,  a  test 
of  more  th.in  the  :',cademic  ability  -Oiich  directs  chess- 
men on  t!ie  board:  that  of  the  phsMcal  capacity  to 
endure  the  str.iin  of  montli  rf  r  month  of  cam- 
pai,!j;niiig,  to  keep  a  calm  per-pectix  e,  ne\-er  to  let 
the  masterv  of  t!ie  force  imder  yf)u  get  out  of  hand 
and  ne\er  to  be  burdened  with  any  details  except 
those  which  arc  \  it;d. 

The  subordin;;te  who  went  in  an  uncertain  mood 
to  see  eitlier  Sir  Douglas  or  Sir  William  left  with 
a  scn:;e  of  stalwart  con\iction.  Both  had  tlie  gift 
of  simplif\ing  any  situation,  however  complex. 
When  a  certain  general  became  unstrung  during  the 
retreat  from  Mons.  Sir  Douglas  seemed  to  consider 
that  his  first  tlutv  was  to  assist  this  man  to  recover 
composure,  and  he  slipped  his  arm  through  the 
general's  ami  walked  him  up  and  down  until  com- 
posure had  returned.  Again,  on  the  retreat  from 
Mons  Sir  Douglas  said,  "  We  must  stav  here  for  the 
present,  if  we  all  die  for  it,"  stating  this  military 
necessity   as   coolly  as   if   it  merely  meant  waiting 
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anothcr  quarter-hour  for  th..  arrival  ol'  a  gucbt  to 
dinner. 

No  less  than  (iencral  Jofire,  Sir  Douj^Ias  lixcd  by 
rule.  He,  ti,.).  insisted  on  sleeping  well  at  ni^lit 
and  rising  fresh  for  his  day's  work.  During:  the 
period  of  preparation  for  the  offensive  his  routine 
began  with  a  stroll  in  the  garden  before  breakfast. 
Then  the  lieads  of  the  different  branehes  of  his  staff 
in  head(]uarttrs  town  came  in  turn  to  make  their 
reports  and  receive  instructions.  At  luruheon  \ery 
likely  he  might  not  talk  of  war.  A  man  of  his  edu- 
cation and  experience  does  not  lack  topics  to  take 
his  mind  oh  his  duties.  livery  day  at  half-past  iwo 
he  uent  for  a  ride  and  with  him  an  escort  of  his 
own  regiment  of  Lancers.  The  rest  of  the  after- 
noon wac  given  over  to  conferences  with  subordinates 
whom  he  had  summoned.  On  Sundav  morninft  he 
always  went  into  headquarters  town  and  in  a  small, 
temporary  wooden  chapel  listened  to  a  ser!iion  from 
a  Scotch  dominie  who  did  not  spare  its  length  in 
awe  of  the  eminent  member  of  his  coiv^r.'gation. 
Otherwise,  he  left  the  chateau  only  when  he  went  to 
sec  with  his  own  eyes  some  section  of  the  front  or 
of  the  developing  organization. 

Of  course,  the  room  in  the  chateau  which  wa?  his 
office  was  hung  with  maps  as  the  offices  of  all  the 
great  leaders  arc.  according  to  report,  h  seems  the 
most  obvious  dec(;ration.    Whether  '.t  was  the  latest 
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pfif)tf)jj;raiih  from  an  aeroplane  or  the  m')st  recent 
dia^rai7i  of  plans  of  attack,  it  came  to  him  if  his 
subordinates  thoiu^ht  it  north  while.  AH  ri\ers  of 
informatif)n  llowed  to  the  little  ch.ateau.  1  le  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff  alone  mi<;ht  be  said  to  know  all  that 
was  ^oinLi;  on.  TalkinfT  \a  ith  him  in  the  office,  which 
hatl  been  th.e  study  of  a  I'rcnch  country  gentleman, 
one  i^aiiieii  an  idea  oi  the  thlni^s  which  i'lterested 
him;  of  th.e  processes  by  wh.ich  he  wr.s  buildinpj  up 
his  or^ani/ation.  He  \vas  the  clcarir.ij,  house  ot  all 
ideas  and  tlirou;:h  tb.em  he  was  settin^^  the  criterion 
of  ctliciency.  He  ^nokc  of  th.e  cause  for  which  he 
was  riL;htin,i;  as  if  were  tlic  u;reat  thiii<,^  of  all 

to  him  and  to  cvxry  man  und^r  Iiim,  but  without 
allo^'.injr  Ills  feelings  to  interfere  with  his  iudu;mcnt 
of  tlie  eiiemv.  I  lis  opponent  was  seen  without  il- 
lusi(Mi,  as  soldier  sees  soldier.  To  him  his  problem 
was  not  one  of  sentiment,  but  of  military  power. 
He  dealt  in  blows;  and  blows  alone  could  win  the 
war. 

Simplicity  and  directness  of  thought,  decision  and 
readiness  to  accejit  responsibility,  seemctl  second  na- 
ture to  the  man  iecluded  in  that  little  chateau,  free 
from  any  confusion  of  detail,  who  h.ad  a  tasl; — the 
frreatest  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  British  com- 
mamler — of  makin;^  a  raw  army  into  a  iiu-cc  which 
could  untlertake  an  oftcnsixe  a^.iinst  froiital  posi- 
tions considered  !mprei,mable  by  many  experts  and 
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occupied  by  the  skilful  Ccrman  Army.  He  had.  in 
common  with  Sir  William  Robertson,  "  a  gaud  deal 
of  thinkin^^  to  do  ";  :md  what  better  place  could  he 
have  chobcn  than  this  retreat  out  of  the  sound  of 
tlie  -runs,  where  throu^di  his  subordinates  he  felt  the 
pulse  of  the  whole  army  day  by  day? 

Ills  favorite  expression  was  "the  spirit  that 
ijuickeneth  " ;  the  spirit  of  cltort,  of  discipline,  of  the 
lellowship  of  cohesion  of  <u-.^ani/ation— spreading 
out  from  the  personality  at  the  d.-sk  in  this  room 
dinvn  through  all  the  units  to  the  men  themselves. 
Though  officers  and  soldiers  rarely  saw  him  they 
had  telt  the  impulse  of  his  spirit  soon  after  he  had 
taken  c<  nmnnd.  A  new  era  had  come  in  France. 
That  old  organization  called  the  British  Fmpire, 
loose  and  ilecentrated— and  holding  together  b-?- 
cause  it  nas  so— had  taken  another  step  forward  in 
the  gathering  of  its  strength  into  a  compact  force. 
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Gcrm.in  L'.an.i  ^rateuv  .<:..!  V,.r.lu^-^VI,^  the  HrltM,  .I'ul  not  po 
to  Vculun— W  hat  thty  elul  to  hilp-Karial  characteristics  in 
armic>-rather  Jolirc  a  miM-r  of  ,11n  iMon-^— 1  he  Somiiic  country 
— Apc-oiii  tactics— It  I'u-  think  laniKit  he  turned  can  the  front 
be    hiukcn?— rheury    ul    the    boinmc    oikiiMve. 

In  (irJcr  properly  to  set  the  stage  for  the  battle  of 
the  Soinme,  uliieh  -vas  tlie  eoroUary  of  that  of 
\'erdun,  we  muht.  at  the  ri^k  o\  appearing  to  thresh 
old  straw,  consider  tlie  Cjcriiiaii  plan  of  campaign  in 
1916  wlien  the  derman  statt  had  turned  its  eyes 
from  the  Ilast  to  the  West.  During  the  summer  of 
191  5  it  had  attempted  no  otten^ive  on  the  Western 
front,  but  had  been  content  to  hold  its  solid  trench 
lines  in  the  confidence  that  neither  the  British  nor 
the  I'rench  were  prepared  for  an  offensive  on  a  large 

scale. 

Hlue  days  they  were  for  us  with  the  British  Army 
in  IVanee'durinir  Julv  and  early  August,  while  the 
official  bulletins  revealed  on  the  map  how  von  Hin- 
denburg's  and  von  Maeken>en"s  legions  were  driving 
throuuh  Poland  More  critical  still  the  subsequent 
period  when  inside  information  indicated  that  Ger- 
man intrigue  In  Pctrograd.  behind  the  Russian  lines 
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which  the  (jcrnmri  j^uns  wti  .■  pounclin^,  tni^ht  suc- 
ccctl  in  makin<r  a  separate  peace.  I'^inj,'  her  iii- 
teriur  lines  {or  rapiJ  movement  of  troops,  enclosed 
by  a  steel  rin/^  and  li^'htinj^^  a^'ainst  nations  speaking; 
ditierent  lanj;ua;;es  with  their  capitals  wiilely  sep- 
arated  and  tlieir  armies  not  in  touch,  each  havinj^ 
its  own  sentimental  and  territorial  ohjcas  in  *he  war, 
the  ob\i(jus  object  of  dcrniany's  policv  from  the 
outset  would  be  to  break  this  rin^'.  forun^^  one  of 
the  Allies  to  capitulate  uiulcr  dcrman  I'lous. 

In  lu^nist,  19  14,  she  had  hoped  to  win  a  deci.ixe 
battle  a^rainst  I'rancc  before  she  turned  her  legions 
aj^'ainst  Russia  for  a  decision.  Now  she  aimed  to 
accomplish  at  \'erdun  what  she  had  failed  to  accoin- 
plish  on  the  .Marne.  confident  in  her  information  tfiat 
Trance  was  exhau^.ted.  It  was  von  I  lindenburg's 
turn  to  hold  the  thin  line  wliile  the  (iermans  concen- 
trated on  the  Western  front  twenty-six  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  with  e\  ery  ^un  that  they  could  spare  and 
all  the  munitions  that  had  accumulated  after  the 
Russian  drive  was  o\er.  The  fall  of  Paris  was  un- 
necessary to  their  purpose.  Capitals,  whether  Paris, 
Brussels,  or  Bucharest,  are  only  the  trophies  of  mili- 
tary \ictory.  Primarily  the  derman  object,  which 
naturally  included  the  tnkin^r  of  Verdun,  was  to 
hammer  at  the  heart  of  ['rench  defense  unti'  France, 
staggering  under  the  blow.  s.  her  mnrafr  broken  by 
tne  loss  of  the   fortress,  her  supposedly  mercurial 
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nntiirc  in  the  licptli;.  ot'  lU'prLssinn.  wouKl  surrciulcr 
to  impulse  and  ask  for  firms. 

After  the  (urman  attacks  lic;^an  at  \'crdun  all 
the  work!  was  askin;.';  u!iy  tlic  Uritisli,  who  were 
holciinji;  only  si\ty-odtl  miles  of  line  at  the  time  and 
must  h;i\c  larj^c  re--er\es.  did  not  rush  ti)  tiie  relief 
of  the  I"re:ich.  ll'c  Irench  people  tliemseUcs  were 
a  little  resti\  e  under  v.  h:;t  was  supposed  to  bo  British 
inaction.  Arm\  le.ulers  eoukl  i.ot  re\eal  their  plans 
1>\  K'^i'i^'  reasons — the  re.i-ons  which  are  now  olni- 
ous — for  their  action  or  inaction.  To  some  unmili- 
tary  rninds  the  situation  seemeil  as  simple  as  it  Jones 
were  attacked  on  tlie  street  hy  Smith  an.l  Robinson, 
while  Miller.  Jones'  friend  v.  ho  was  a  block  away, 
would  not  ;:;o  to  his  rescue,  d'o  others,  perhaps  a 
trille  more  kn.owin.t,^,  it  seemcvl  oidy  a  riiatter  oi 
niarchinij;  some  Britidi  di\isions  across  country  or 
putting  them  on  bo;! rd  a  train. 

Of  course  the  Britidi  v. ere  only  too  rcadv  to  as- 
sist the  I'rench.  Anv  otner  attitude  would  have 
been  unintelligent;  for.  with  tiie  French  Army 
broken,  the  Briti  .ji  Armv  would  tind  itself  ha\ing 
to  bear  unassisted  the  weight  of  (iennan  blows  in 
the  West.  There  v,  ere  three  lourses  which  the  Brit- 
ish Army  might  take. 

Fii^t.  It  could  send  troops  to  Verdun.  But  the 
mixture  of  units  speaking  different  languages  in  the 
intricate  web  of  communications  rcciuIrcJ  for  direct- 
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ingmcnkrii  (.pcr;itioii>,  :i,ui  the  tiilxturc  of  tr,iMsp„rt 
in  the  i(,ui>c  ol'  lica\y  oiucntratioris  in  the  iiiiikt 
"-a  cntlcal  action  where  absolute  cohesion  of  all 
unit-,  ua-,  necessary,  must  result  in  confusion  which 
wouKI  make  any  such  plati  imp.  acticable.  Onlv  the 
desperate  situation  of  the  Irench  hein;;  uithout  re- 
serves couM  have  co;npeIled  its  second  considera- 
tion, as  It  represented  the  extreme  of  that  military 
inefficiency  uhi-h  makes  wasteful  Use  (.f  lives  and 
material. 

S,:n,ul.     The    British    could    attack    alon^r    tlielr 
front  as  a  diversion  to  relieve  pressure  on  \'erdun. 
lor  th:s  the  (.crm.ms  were  fully  prepared.     It  fell 
in  exact!;,  with  their  plan.     Know  in-  tliat  the  Hritlsh 
\c.',  Ar-ny  was  ;is  yet  unde\eloped  as  an  instrument 
!-:•  the  ol:ensi\e  and  that  it  was  still  short  of  ^uns 
.i:'.d  shelN,  the  dermans  had  struck  in  the  Inclement 
v.eather    of    lehruary    at    Verdun,    thinklntr.    and 
wrongly  to  my  mind,  that  the  handicap  to  the  vital- 
itv  of  their  men  of  sleet,    frost  and  coKl,   soaking 
r.;iMs  would  he  offset  bv  the  time  ^^ined.     Not  only 
had  the  Ciermans  sufficient  men  to  car.-v  on  the  \'cr- 
^l^>n    onensivc.    but    facin-   tlie    British    their    num- 
bers were   the  lar-2;cst  iiiile   for  mile  since  the   first 
battle  ot"  Vpres.     Familiar  with  British  valor  as  the 
re.s..'t  of  actual  contact  In  battle  from  Mons  to  the 
Manic  nv.d  back  to   Vpas,   and  particularly  in  the 
Loos  ofiensive    uvhieh   was  the   Xew  Army's  first 
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"cyc-opciicT-  to  the  Ccrman  st.iH),  the  (.ormans 
reasoned  that,  with  uhat  one  (.erman  tailed  "the 
cournue  ..f  their  stupidity,  -r  the  stupidity  (-1  their 
touraue."'  the  British,  driven  In  puMie  demand  to 
the  assistanee  <.f  the  Iren.h.  unuld  send  their  fresh 
infantry  with  inadequate  artillery  support  a^ainsr 
(unnan  maehine  ^mns  and  curtains  of  tire,  and  pile- 
up  their  dead  until  their  losses  would  reduce  the 
ulinlc  arniv  to  inertia  for  the  rest  of  the  vear. 

( )f  course,  the  (.erman  hvpotheM>— the  one  which 
cost  von  lalkenhayn  his  i^lue  as  Chief  of  StaH— was 
based  on  such  a  state  of  exhaustion  hv  the  1  rench 
that   a    British    attack   would   be    mandatory.       I  he 
initial  sta.ue  of  tlie  (.erman  attaek  was  up  to  expecta- 
tions in  tn-ound  gained,  but  not  in  prisoners  or  ma- 
terial taken.     The  Ircnch  fell  back  skiltullv  beforc 
the  (.erman  onslau-ht  n^'alnst  positions  lightly  held 
by  the  defenders  in  anticipation  of  the  attack,  and 
turned  their  curtains  of  tire  upon  the  enemy  in  pos- 
session of  captured  trenches.     Then  l>ancc  K^ve  to 
the  outside  world  another  surprise.    Her  spirit,  ever 
brilliant  in   the    ottensive.   became   cold   steel   in   a 
stubborn     and     thriftv     defensive.      She    was    not 
"  KI•of^K^••"   ^5  ^1^^^  (Germans  supposed.     For  every 
yard  of  earth   pained   thev   had   to  pav  a    phastly 
price:  and  their  own  admiration  of  French  shell  and 
valor  is  sutTicient  professional  ^lory  for  either  IV 
tain.  Nivelle,  or  Mangin,  or  the  private  in  the  ranks. 
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Third.  I  In;  Hiitisli  coulil  take  oxer  more  trciuh 
line,  thus  rcleasin;^;  I'rctuli  f'orees  for  W'rdiin,  wliiJi 
was  the  plan  adopteil  at  the  conference  of  tlie 
I  rench  ami  British  coinmanils.  One  morning  in 
place  of  a  Ircneh  army  in  Artois  a  Brltisfi  army 
was  in  occupation.  1  fic  rountl  hehnets  of  the  Brit- 
ish tool^  tfie  pl:ue  of  the  oblong  hehnets  of  tlie 
Irenih  ahiiij,'  the  parapet;  British  soKiirrs  were  in 
hillets  in  place  of  the  Irencfi  in  the  vilhi^es  at 
tlie  rear  and  British  guns  mo\eJ  into  IVench  j,nin- 
emfilacemcnts  with  the  onlcrly  precision  which  army 
training  with  its  liiscipline  alone  secures;  while  the 
I  rench  Army  was  on  board  railway  trains  moxing 
at  L,'i\cn  intervals  of  headway  over  rails  restricted  to 
tlieir  use  on  their  uay  to  \'erdun  where,  under  that 
simple  Irench  staff  system  which  Is  the  product  of 
inheritance  and  pre\ious  training  and  this  war's  ex- 
perience, they  fell  into  place  as  a  part  of  the  wall  of 
men  and  cannon. 

Outside  criticism,  which  drew  from  this  arrange- 
ment the  conclusion  that  it  left  the  British  to  the 
methodical  occupation  of  <]uiet  trenches  while  their 
allies  were  sent  to  the  sacrilice.  had  its  effect  for  a 
time  on  the  outside  puMic  and  e\en  on  the  French, 
but  (lid  not  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the  British 
stah  in  the  course  of  its  preparations  or  of  the 
French  staff,  which  knew  well  enough  that  when  the 
time  cainc  the  British  Army  would  not  he  fastidious 
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,,,,,  „|,c„  l!,i.,.l.  l>u.'.,li..-  «cr.  .l.r<nvmR  .1    " 

,U«»pH.v">"""' ■..i"n.u„hnnab.n,„|..n.l,.t 

„„.irs,a«  n,.r,.u.iaMlK.«nu.v,urc«,     ..>,- 
.i,|,  .n,Kl-n,.  uuKui;n«  M,|HTla.aU..sMp  .n      ,.r„. 
..,,„H,l.■m;^;:nKU.Wn^mh^vc^■^,nlH^.v 
,l„.i,- «Lk.  .„■  lilV.     l,l,,,^K-cnfa.ln,mn.,c»,l 

s..nu'  people  to  tritiu/o  the  brii    ,i.  i  '     ,,  h.     • 

HKlnprcs.H,nthatth.HntlshNcwAnnvunuUlK 

;!:;u.Mh:.n.o.n,:.ntal.nnyinstamlyasl.:Ut,>h..n. 

■vcrv  a,„,v's  nK,h,.,k  every  ..afC.  wnv..f  .bin  ■ 
;„„;,,,■  .,,,nK-,en:..i.  in  ,1k.  l.n.  n,„  ...  .hcpcpe 

„,;,  .,tU  i.  -.1,  ...Micrs.     TlK.(.crnn„.\nn>. 

,,,.,);,.   ■„.,   „f  ..rKani/at;...i   t..   <..rm....   .l.araa.r. 
N:,r,,lKpl,K..na.ic.  naturally  a-.incr,ne,l  ,.,.,,,„:>. 

,i^^.    ,|,;,,,,,n,n*lK-f..retlK-cra,.,   nvnUrn  Cer- 
„Unau,-ks,nl.lK-n,..v,hlnv.uK..l.an.ho 

•::„.    (..nnan: v  „,aU.r.,  uKU.lin^l.e  nus.r 

„„^,   „|    „„,   „m    M..Uke.   s.t   out   to   u.e   (..rman 
,,,,,iru.anaoK.ai.K..in.lK.crcaru«w.an,achnK 

,,,-,„,nlari„a„s.rvanari«Klnyanarn,to.sl.u. 
,,,;„,  •  Sin,;iar  n,e,l,oas  wonUl  mean  revolt  n,  .kmo- 
c  ,ic  Trance  and  inaiviJnali.tic  I'nL.lana  where 
c«.rv  n,an  Carrie.  Ma^na  Char.a,  talisman  o,  Ins 
ovvn"  rights,"  in  liis  waistcoat  pocket. 
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-I  he  Ircul.  p.-    .^l'll'n^^^'is!uKU^v•.tlHnr..n^,'C 
ol  tl.c  ^iu^>.  the  iiuirkct  t^irdcncr  bri.i^;in-  lu^  prod- 
ucts iio-.vn  the  Som.nc  in  the  itv.rninK  «"    \">'^"^'  '"" 
the    I'ariMan   clerk,   business   man    :uul    workman— 
they   are    Trance   and   the    1  rench   Army.      Hut   the 
heart-strenKth  and  character-strength  ot    1  ranee.  I 
think,  i.  ■  -r  stubb..rn.  conservative.  sinlKn^  peasant, 
h  is  repeating  a  commonplace  to  sav  that  he  always 
has  a  tew  gold  pieees  in  his  stocking.     I  le  yields  one 
onlv  on  a  cridcal  occasion  and  then  a   '-tie  grum- 
hlingly.  uith  i!ie  thriit  of  the  bargains  his 

that  it  shall  be  well  spetit. 

The   Anglo-Saxon,   whose  inheritance    is   parl..a- 
larlv  evident  in  Americans  in  this  respect,  uhen  he 
give's  in  a  crisis  turns  extravagant  whether  of  money 
or  lite,  as  Vngland  has  in  this  war.     'I  he  sea  is  his 
and   new   lands   are    his.   as   they   are   ours.      Aus- 
tralians with  their  ch.llar  and  a  half  a  day,  bus  nig 
...-r  the  shops  of  a  village  wlien  thcv  were  not  in 
the  trenches,  were  astounding  to  the  natives  though 
not  in  the  least  to  themselves.      ll.ev  v. ere   acting 
like  normal  Anglo-Saxons  bred  in  a  rich  Mand  con- 
tinent.    Anglo-Saxons    have    money    to    spend    and 
spend  it  in  the  confidence  that  ihev  will  make  more, 
(.eneral    foUre.    grounded   in   the    1  ranee   of   the 
people  and  tlie  soil,  was  a  thriftv  general.     Indeed, 
from  the  lips  f,f  !■  rcnchmen  in  higli  places  the  Ger- 
mans mi.ht  base  learned  tb.at  the  Irench  Army  was 
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riinninu  .licit  oi  men.  .l.ttrc  seemed  never  to  have 
a„v  mure  divisions  to  sp.ire :  -et  never  came  a  crisis 
tlrit  he  did  not  tind  another  division  m  the  toe  oi 
his  stoekin!^,  uhiJi  he  ^ave  up  a.  yrumbhngly  as 
tlie  peasant  part.,  with  his  l;oU1  piece. 

A  Hii'^er  of  divisions,  lather  joltre.  He  had 
cnoimh  h.r  Verdun  as  v.e  knov.-and  ni.^re.  W  hde 
he  was  hMdinur  on  the  .lefcn.ive  there,  he  was  able 
to  prepare  for  an  ollenMve  elsc^^here.  He  spared 
the  material  and  the  -uns  to  cooperate  with  the  Brit- 
ish on  the  S..nmK  and  later  he  sent  to  Ceneral  loch. 
cu.MinaP.der  of  the  northern  ^roup  '<{  Trench  Armies, 
the  un.urpas.ed  Iron  Corps  from  Nancy  and  the  fa- 
mous Colonial  Corps. 

It  wa,  in  March.  i')i6.  when  suspense  about  \  er- 
dun  wa.  at  its  hcij;ht,  that  bir  Douglas  I  laiji.  Com- 

„,,.nder-in-Chief    of   the    ^roup   ot    British   Armies, 
and  Sir  1  leiirv  Ka\\linson.  uho  was  to  be  his  riLiht- 
h,nd  man  through  the  otlensive  as  commander  of 
the  !  ourth  Armv.  went  over  the  p'ound  opposite  the 
British  i.ont  on  the  Somme  and  laid  the  plans  for 
their  attack,  and  Sir  II 'nry  received  instruction-,  to 
begin  th.e   elaborate   preparations   for  what  was  to 
beco.ne  the  greatest  battle  of  all  time.     It  included, 
as  the  first  step,  the  building  of  many  miles  of  rail- 
way and  hi  Jiway  for  the  transport  of  the  enormous 
requisite  (|uantities  of  guns  and  material'^. 

The  Sonune  winds  through  rich  alluvial  lands  at 
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this  point  and  aiuund  a  number  ot  \ordant  islands 
in  its  leisurely  course.  Southward,  along  the  "Id 
front  line,  the  land  is  more  level,  where  the  nxer 
makes  its  bend  in  front  of  IV-ronnc.  Northward, 
^encrlcallv,  it  rises  into  a  rcj^ion  of  roUin^^  country, 
v.ith  an  irregularly  marked  ridge  line  which  the 
( lerrnans  field. 

No  part  of  the  British  front  had  been  so  quiet  in 
the  summer  of  1 9 1  5  as  the  region  of  I'icardy.     1  rom 
the  hill  where  liter  I  watched  the  attack  of  Julv  ist, 
on  one  day  in  .\agust  of  the  previous  yea:-  1  had  such 
a  broad  view  t.hat  if  a  shell  were  to  explode  any- 
where along  the   front  of  live  miles  it  would  h.ive 
been  visible  to  me,  and  I  saw  not  a  single  burst  of 
smoke    from   liigh  c\plosi\c   or   shrapnel,      Appar- 
eiitlv  the  (iermans  never  cxpccte^i  to  undertake  any 
ottensive   here.      All   their   energy   was   devoted    to 
defensive  preparations,  without  even  an  occasional 
attack  oNcr  a   few  hundred  yards  to  keep  in  their 
hand.     Tranquillity,  which  amounted  to  tlie  simula- 
tion of  a  truce,  was  the  result.     At  dittereiit  points 
you  might  see  (iermans  walking  about  in  the  open 
and  the  observer  could  stand  exposed  within  easy 
range  of  the  guns  without  being  sniped  at  by  artil- 
lery, as  he  would  have  been  in  tlic  Vprcs  salient. 

When  the  British  took  over  this  section  of  line, 
so  short  were  they  of  p[uns  that  they  had  to  depend 
partly  on  French  artillery,  and  their  troops  were 
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raw  New  Army  battalions  or  regulars  stitt    .eJ  by 
a  .mall  iKrcciita-c  of  \ctcrans  of  Mons  and  Vprcs. 
The  want  of  gun.  aiui  -hells  re(]uirea  corresponci- 
ingjy  more  troops  f.  the  mile,  wiiiJi  left  ihem  still 
relying  on  llesh  and  blood  rather  th  m  on  maelmury 
for  ,\^kn^c.     The  British  Army  was  in  tliat  middle 
stage  of  a   few  hl-hly  trained  troops  and  the  first 
arrival   of  the  immense   forces  to  come;  while   the 
Ccrmans  occui^ied  <m  the  i'.astern  front  were  not  <^t 
a   mind   to    force   the   issue.      There   is   a    story   ot 
hcnv  one  day  a  Cerman  battery,  to  vary  the  nmnot- 
ony.  began  shelling  a  British  trench  somev  hat  hea\-- 
ilv'     The   l'>ritidi,  in  reply,  put  up  a  sign.  -  If  vou 
don't    stop    we    will    hre    our    only    riile    grenade 
at  xnu'."  to  uhiJi  the  Ccrmans  replied,  in  the  same 
vein.  "  Sorrvl     We  will  st^.p  '"—as  thev  did. 

The  sub.oil  of  the  h;ils  is  chalk,  whiih  vields  to 
rh.e   pick    rather   easily   and    makes    lirm    walls    for 
treneh.es.     Having  chosen  their  position,  which  they 
were  able  to  do  ii.  the  operations  after  the  Marno 
ns  the  two  armies,  swaying  back  and  forth  in  the 
battle   for  positions  northward,   came   to   rest,   the 
(iermans  had  set  out.  as  the  result  of  experience,  to 
build  impregnable  works  in  the  days  when  forts  had 
become  less  impr,rtant  and  the  trenrh  had  be.^onie 
supreme.     As  liolding  the  line  required  little  fight- 
in-    the  industrious  (.ermans  under  the  stitt  bonds 
of  discipline   had  plenty  of  time   for  sinking  deep 
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dugouts  nnd  connecting  gallcriL's  under  th.cir  first 
line  aiul  tur  eiaburating  their  coinnumication 
trendies  aiul  second  line,  until  what  had  once  been 
peaceful  fariTiing  land  now  cotisisted  ol  irregular 
welts  of  white  chalk  crossing  fields  without  hedges  or 
fences,  whose  sweep  had  liecn  lirokfn  only  by  an 
occasional  group  of  farm  buildings  ot  a  large  pro- 
prietor, a  plot  of  woods,  or  the  \illage  communities 
wiiere  the  farmers  lived  and  went  to  and  trom  their 
farms  v  "lich  were  tiemarked  to  the  eye  only  by  the 
cro[)  lines. 

One  can  nc\er  make  the  mistake  of  too  much  slm- 
plitication  in  th.e  complicated  lietail  of  modern  tac- 
tics wlure  the  du  "  .'Ity  is  always  to  see  the  forest 
for  the  trees.  Srr.  gy  has  not  changed  since  pre- 
historic ila\s.  It  m'.ist  always  remain  the  same: 
feint  and  surprise.  The  first  primiti\e  man  who 
looked  at  the  breast  of  his  opponent  and  struck  sud- 
denlv  at  his  face  wa  ;  a  strategist;  so.  too,  the  an- 
throp()i(.l  at  the  Zoo  who  leads  another  to  make 
a  leap  for  a  trape/e  and  draws  it  out  from  under 
him:  so.  toi>,  the  thug  nho  waits  to  catch  his  victim 
coming  unawares  out  of  an  alley.  Anybody  facing 
more  tlian  one  opponent  will  try  to  protect  bis  back 
by  a  wall,  w  hich  is  also  strategy — strategy  being  the 
\eritable  in>tinct  of  self-preser\ation  which  aims  at 
an  ad'.antage  in  the  disposition  of  forces. 

Place  two  lines  of  fifty  men  facing  each  other  in 
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the  open  wii  .i  utliccrs,  and  some  fcl!;r.v  with  ini- 
tiative on  the  ri^ht  or  the  Icl't  end  will  inbtinctively 
^i\c  the  word  and  lead  a  rush  for  cover  somewhere 
on  the  Hank  which  will  permit  an  enhlade  of  the 
enemy's  ranks.  Practically  all  oi  the  great  battles  of 
the  world  have  been  won  by  turninj';  an  enemy's 
Hank,  which  compelled  him  to  retreat  il  it  did  not 
result  ii'.  rout  or  capture. 

Idle  swift  march  of  a  division  or  a  brigade  from 
reserve  to  the  Hank  at  the  critical  moment  has  often 
turned  the  fortune  of  a  day.     All  manccuvering  has 
this  object  in  view.     Su[ierior  numbers  facilitate  the 
operation,  and  \ictory  has  most  often  resolved  itselt 
into  superior  number>  pressing  a  tlank  and  nothing 
more:  though  ^ubse(iuently  his  admiring  countrymen 
acclaimed  the  victor  as  the  inventor  of  a  strategic 
plan  whiJi  was  old  before  .\le\andcr  took  the  field, 
when  the  \icror\  genius  consisted  in  the  use  of  op- 
portunities that  enabled  him  to  strike  at  tlie  critical 
point  with  more  men  than  his  adversary.     In  flank 
of    the     Soiitliern     Confederacy     Sherman     swung 
through  the  Soutli:  in  flank  the  Confederates  aimed 
to  bend  back  the   Federal  line   at   Kulp's  IFill   and 
Little  Round  Top.     By  the  Hank  Grant  pressed  Lee 
back  to  .\ppomatto\.      Valu.  Liao  \  ang  and  Muk- 
den were  won  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war  by  flank- 
ing movements  which  forced  Kuropatkin  to  retire, 
though  never  disastrously. 
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Pickett's  charge  at  (iett\bl)urg  remaiiib  to  the 
American  the  most  tutile  ami  glorious  ilkistration 
(ii  a  charge  against  a  trontal  position,  with  its  cn- 
iIca\or  to  break  the  center.  I  he  center  may  \va\er, 
hut  it  is  the  tiankb  that  go;  though,  ot  course,  in  all 
consistent  operations  ot  big  armies  a  necessary  inci- 
dent of  an\  ettort  to  press  back  the  wings  is  sutH- 
cient  pressure  on  the  front,  simultaneously  deli\ereil, 
t"  hold  al!  the  troops  there  in  pcjsition  and  keep  the 
enemy  commaiui  in  a[)prehension  of  the  disaster  that 
must  follow  if  tlie  center  were  to  break  badly  at  the 
same  time  that  his  flanks  were  being  doubled  back. 
The  foregoing  is  onlv  the  rejietition  of  principles 
which  cannot  he  changed  hy  the  length  ot  line 
and  masses  of  troops  and  incredible  \olumes  ot 
artillery  tire;  which  makes  the  luiropcan  war  the 
more  confusing  to  the  a\'erage  reader  as  he  rccei\es 
his  information  in  technical  terms. 

Ihe  same  object  that  leads  one  line  of  men  to  try 
to  Hank  another  sent  the  Cierman  Army  through 
Belgium  in  order  to  strike  the  I'rench  Arm\  in  ilank. 
It  succeeded  in  this  purpose,  but  not  in  turning  the 
Iretich  flank;  though  by  this  operation,  in  \iolation 
of  the  territory  of  a  neuiral  nation,  it  made  enemy 
territory  the  scene  of  future  action.  One  may  dis- 
cuss until  he  is  blue  in  the  face  what  would  have 
happened  if  the  Germans  had  thrown  their  legions 
directly  against  the  old  French  frontier.    Personally, 
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in  kL-ci)in;.r  wirli  the  iik:!  thai  I  c■\n^c^sl.•^.i  in  "  1  he 
Last  Shut."  I  ttiink  that  they  wKild  iic\cr  iiaw  [:,nnc 
through  the  'J  roiu'c  Jc  Miraeourt  or  i)ai.t  \  cruun. 

With   a   snrul  htic  (if  trciuhcs   troiii  Swit/crlaiul 
to  the    North    Sea.    any  ()t!e;i:-.i\  e    inu^t   "  hreak.  the 


center. 


as  it   were,   in   oilier  to  ha\e   room 


flankiii.,  operation.  It  iiui-.t  ^o  al;aiIl'^t  Irontal  posi- 
tions, incorporatin;;  in  its  strate<;y  c\ery  detensi\c 
lesson  learned  ami  the  clefensi\e  tactics  and  weapons 
de\elopctl  in  eiLi,hteen  months  of  trenJi  \v;irtare.  If, 
as  was  ^'cnerally  supp-osed.  tl;e  precision  ot  modern 
arms,  with  rilles  and  machine  u;uns  sending  their 
bullets  three  thouvind  \ardr,  and  curtain^  ol  hre  de- 
lixered  from  liidden  v'.m^  a'i\\\here  Irom  two  to 
fifteen  mile  au",i\'.  uas  all  in  hnor  oi  tliL  defensive, 
then  ho\\  when  in  the  iliys  of  mu//ledt).idin:'  rilles 
v.nd  smooth-bore  mms  frontal  attacks  h.id  tailed, 
could  one  [los^ibly  succcc'.l  m  I'>l6? 

Au;,iin  and  a^ain  in  our  mess  and  in  all  ot  tb.e 
messes  at  the  front,  and  v.  herexer  men  ;:;athered  the 
world  o\cr.  the  (paestion.  Can  the  line  be  broketi  ." 
has  been  discus^^-cd.  As  tiiscus^ed  it  is  an  academic 
question.  1  he  practical  answer  depend;,  upon  the 
stren^^th  of  t!ie  attacking  force  compared  to  that  ot 
the  ilelVndin;j;  force,  if  the  Germans  could  keep 
onlv  fi\e  huiulrctl  tb.ousand  men  on  t!ie  Western 
front  they  would  ha\e  to  v.ithd.raw  from  a  part  f)f 
the  line,  concentrate  on  chosen  positions  and  depend 
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(Ml  tactics  to  ilctcnii  tlii-ir  exposed  llanks  in  pitJicd 
liaitlc.  Three  i7ii!!ion  tnen,  with  ten  thousand  jjjuns, 
could  not  break  tlic  line  a^'ainst  an  eijually  skill'ul 
ariTiy  ot  three  milhi'iis  with  ten  thousand  ^uns;  but 
fi\e  iniHions  with  tilieen  thousand  guns  niij^ht  break 
the  line  held  by  an  eijually  ^kiltul  ariiu'  ot  a  million 
with  fi\e  thou>-and  }:;uns.  1  hus,  you  are  brought 
to  a  (juestioii  ot'  nuni'.KTs,  of  skill  and  ot'  material. 
It  the  object  be  attrition,  then  the  ottensi\e,  it  it 
can  carry  on  its  attacks  with  less  loss  ot  men  than 
the  detensi\e,  must  win.  With  tlie  los'^es  about 
e(iual,  the  ottensive  must  also  eventually  win  it  it 
lias  sutlicient  reser\'es. 

I  here  could  be  no  restraining^  the  public,  with 
the  wish  father  to  the  thou;;ht,  from  belie\in;4  that 
the  attack  of  July  ist  on  the  Snmine  was  an  effort 
at  immediate  decision.  thouf2;h  the  re-ponsible  staff 
(jtficer  was  \'erv  careful  to  state  that  there  was  no 
expectation  of  breaking  tlie  line  and  that  the  object 
was  to  gain  a  \ictory  in  morale,  train  the  army  in 
actual  conditions  tor  future  oflensi\-es,  and,  when 
ti.c  ledger  was  Ixdanceil.  to  pro\  e  that,  witli  superior 
gunfire,  tlie  o!tensi\e  could  be  conducted  with  less 
loss  than  the  defensi\-c  under  modern  conditions. 
J'liis,  I  think,  may  best  be  stated  now.  The  results 
we  shall  consider  later. 

One  thing  was  certain,  with  the  accruing  strength 
of  the  British  and  the  French  Armies,  they  could  not 
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rot  11110.     They  must  attack.     They  must  take  the 
initiatixc  away  from  the  (urmans.    The  greater  the 
masses  of  Cermans  whieh  ^.c^e  held  on  the  Western 
front  under  the  Allied  poundinp.  the  better  the  situa- 
tion for  the  Russians  and  the  Italians;  and,  accord- 
itmlv,  the  plan  for  the  summer  of  iQi''^  f<»''  f^'^"  '""^^ 
time   permitted   all   the   Allies,    thanks  to  increased 
thou-h  not  adequate  munitions— there  never  can  be 
that— to  conduct  somethin^  like  a  common  oftensivc. 
■J"hat  of  the  Russians,  starting  earlier  than  the  others, 
was  the  first  to  pause,  which  meant  that  the  Anulo- 
Treneh  and  the  Italian  offensives  were  in  full  blast, 
while  the  Russians,  for  the  time  being,  had  settled 
into  new  po'^ltions. 

Preparation  for  this  attack  on  the  Sommc,  an 
operation  wltb.out  parallel  in  character  and  magni- 
tude unless  it  be  the  Cerman  oftensivc  at  Verdun 
which  had  faded,  could  not  be  too  complete.  There 
must  be  a  continuous  flow  of  munitions  which  would 
;,ll,,w  the  continuation  of  the  battle  with  blow  upon 
blow  once  it  had  begun.  Adequate  realization  of 
iiis  task  would  not  hasten  a  general  to  undertake  it 
until  he  was  fully  readv.  and  military  preference,  if 
other  considerations  had  permitted,  would  have 
postponed  the  ofienslve  till  the  spring  of  1917. 
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A   CANADIAN    INNOVATION 

Gatlicri/ip  of  the  clans  tr(jai  Au^trali-i,  Ntw  Zealand  and  Cai.ad.i 
— LiiKland  send'*  Sir  Uouj^lai  Mai^;  men  but  not  an  arniv  — 
Methods  of  torivcriin;:  men  into  an  army — The  trench  raid  a 
Canadian  invention — Development  of  trench  raiding; — I'he 
currespoiidenti'  ijuartcrb — Getting  ready  for  the  "  blj^;  luish  " — 
A  well-kept   secret. 

"  Some  tough!  "  remarked  a  Canadian  when  he  saw 
the  Austrahans  for  the  first  time  marching  along  a 
Irench  road.  They  and  tfie  New  Zeah;ndcrs  were 
conspicuous  in  France,  owing  to  their  felt  hats  with 
the  brim  looped  up  on  the  siiie,  their  stalwart 
physique  and  their  smooth-shaven,  clean-cut  faces. 
Those  who  had  been  in  Gallipoli  formed  the  stiften- 
ing  ot  veteran  experience  and  comradeship  for  those 
fresh  from  home  or  from  camps  in  Kgypt. 

Canadian  battalions,  which  had  been  training  in 
Canada  and  then  in  England,  increasetl  the  Canadian 
numbers  until  they  had  an  army  equal  in  size  to  that 
of  Meade  or  Lee  at  Gettysburg.  English.  Scotch, 
Welsh,  Irish,  South  Africans  and  Newfoundlanders 
foregathering  in  Picardy,  Artois  and  Flanders  left 
one  wondering  about  English  as  "  she  is  spoke."  On 
the  British  front  1  have  heard  every  variety,  indud- 
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in^  tli.it  ui  diikTL'iit  p.irts  of  tliL-  I  nitcJ  btatcs. 
Htic  d,iy  I  rccci\i.ii  :i  Ktt.r  huni  a  I'clluw  toiintry- 
nian  wIiilIi  ri'ad  lil.r  this : 

"I'm  (Jilt  lure  in  the  R.l.A.  with  '  kriimps  ' 
burbtiii;f  on  ni\  tooianut  aiul  am  piinj^'  to  ^cc  it 
through.  l!  \oii"\c  ^ot  any  American  newspapers 
or  ma^a/ines  lyiny  loose  please  send  thcin  U)  me, 
as  I  am  tar  From  C'alit'ortiia." 

I  he  ehiiis  krjif  arri\in^'.  lAcry  tlay  saw  new  bat- 
talions aiul  new  mms  ilisemliark.  I'.nylanJ  was 
senilin<r  to  Sir  Douglas  I  lai;^^  nun  and  material,  luit 
not  an  army  in  the  moilern  sense,  lie  liaJ  to  weld 
the  consin;nments  into  a  wIimIc  there  i:i  the  lield  in 
face  ot  the  enemy.  Munitions  were  a  in.itter  of 
resource  and  manufactiirinir.  hut  the  ^reat  faaory 
of  all  was  the  t;i(toi-y  of  itum.  it  was  not  enouL,^h 
that  the  gunners  should  know  how  t<>  shoot  f:'.irly 
accurately  hack  in  I'n^land,  or  Canada,  or  Aus- 
tralia. 1  liey  must  learn  to  cooperate  with  Hdres 
of  batteries  of  different  caliliers  in  cuiTains  of  tire 
and,  in  turn,  with  the  infatitry,  whose  attacks  th.ey 
must  sup[)ort  with  the  finesse  of  seieiuilic  calcul.ition 
plus  the  instincti\e  liciismi  v.hiJi  comes  only  with 
experience  under  trained  officers,  a<j;ainNt  the  (ierman 
Armv  which  had  no  lack  of  material  in  its  con- 
script ranks  for  promotion  to  fill  \acancies  in  the 
otiicers'  lists. 

I- rem  seventeen  miles  of  fntnt  to  twenty-seven, 
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and  then  to  si\ly  .uui  ttnalK  ti»  ncarK  I'lic  liuuvlrcJ, 
the  Hritish  had  hroaiKncd  their  rcsponsibihty,  uhiih 
meant  only  practice  in  the  dcler'  'sc.  while  the  dc- 
rnans  had  had  two  years'  pract..e  in  the  oftcnsive. 
I  he  two  British  ottcnsivcs  at  Nciivc  Chapelle  had 
includei!  a  ;.niall  proportion  of  the  battalions  whith 
were  to  t!;;lit  on  t!ie  Soniine ;  and  the  third,  incom- 
parably more  ariibitious,  fated  iiea\ier  eontentration 
of  troops  and  ^iins  than  its  predecessors. 

What  had  not  been  gained  in  battle  practice  must 
be  approximateii  in  drill.  1  ,\ery  battalion  com- 
mander, e\cry  statt  otHcer  and  e\ery  ^ei'.cral  who 
had  I;  ul  any  experience,  must  be  instructor  as  well 
as  director.  They  must  assemble  their  machine  ami 
tunc  it  up  before  they  put  it  on  a  stiller  ri;ad  than 
had  been  tried  before. 

The  British  Army  /one  in  I'rance  became  a  scliixd 
ground  for  the  Grand  Offensive ;  and  while  the  peo- 
ple at  home  were  thinkinj?,  "  We've  sent  you  the 
men  ami  the  guns — now  for  action  I  "  the  time  of 
preparation  was  altogether  too  short  for  the  indus- 
trious learners.  livery  possible  kinii  ot  curriculum 
which  would  simulate  actual  conditions  of  attack  had 
been  devised.  In  mo\ing  about  the  rear  the  rattle 
of  a  machine  gim  ten  miles  back  ol  the  line  told  of 
the  machine  gun  school;  a  series  of  explosions  drew 
attention  to  bombers  working  their  way  through 
practice  trenches  in  a  field;  a  heavier  explosion  was 
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frnin  the  acaiicmy  lor  ti-Lruli  mortars;  a  mighty 
tloiu]  ot  smoke  aiui  Lartli  rising  two  or  three 
liundrid  ftc't  was  a  new  experiment  in  mining. 
Sir  l)()u;,'las  went  on  tlic  theory  that  no  soKlier  can 
know  his  work  too  well.  I  k  m.ant  to  alhjw  no  rnati 
in  Ills  u-Miniarvl  to  grow  dull  from  idleness. 

1  rinJi  warfare  had  hccomc  systematized,  and  in- 
e\ifahlv  the  liul. Ji/i^^r  ,,t"  the  same  line  for  montli 
alter  m.iMfh  was  imt  fa\or.d)Ie  to  the  development  of 
initiative.  A  man  useil  to  a  setientary  life  is  not 
^'iven  to  physical  action.  r)iie  who  is  always  dij;- 
giii^'  dugouts  is  loath  to  leave  the  habitation  whiJi 
has  cost  him  much  lahor  in  order  to  live  in  the  open. 
Battalions  were  in  position  for  a  ^iven  numher  of 
days,  varyin^r  with  the  tfiaracter  of  the  position  luld, 
when  they  v,  ere  relieved  for  a  rest  in  liijlets.  While 
in  oceu|)ari(.n  tliey  endured  an  a;nour.t  of  sl.e'l  tire 
\arvinLj  lmnlen^e!v  lietween  diflerent  sectors.  .\  few- 
men  were  on  the  watch  with  rilles  and  machine  j;iins 
for  anv  demonstration  hy  the  enemy,  uliile  the  rest 
ncre  idle  when  not  dit«:t,nn;.,r.  'J'hey  sent  out  })atrols 
at  niLjht  into  \o  NTan's  Land  for  information;  cv- 
chan^ed  ritle  grenades,  mnrtnrs  and  Immbs  with  the 
enemy.  I'neli  week  lirouuh.t  i;.  toll  of  casualties, 
li^ht  in  tlie  tranquil  places,  heavy  in  the  wickedly  hot 
corner  of  the  '\'pres  salient,  v.hcrc  attacks  and 
counter-attacks  never  ceased  and  the  apprehension 
of  having  your  parapet  smashctl  in  by  an  artillery 
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"preparation,"   uliicli  nii^lit  In    the   lorcruntKr  nt 
an  attack,  was  unremittingly  on  the  ncr\cs. 

1 1   .'.as  a  communplace  that  any  time  you  desire  J 
you  couKl  take  a  front  of  a  thousand  or  two  yards 
simply   by  concentrating  your   gunfire,   aittiu^   the 
enemy's  barbed  wire  anil  tearing;  the  sandbars  of 
his    parapet    into    ribbons,    with    rcsultinj^    fearful 
casualties  to  him;  and  then   a  suit't   ehar>;e   under 
cover  of  the  artillery  hurricane  would  ^Min  posses- 
sion   of    the    debris,    the    encmv's     wounded    and 
those  still   alive  in  his  du{;outs.     Losses  in  opera- 
tions of  this  kind  usually  were  much  lighter  in  takini,' 
the  enemy's  position  tiian  in  the  attempt  to  hi<!d  it, 
as  he,  in  answer  to  your  otiensivc,  ti:nied  the   tull 
force  of  his  guns  upon  his  former  trenJi  uliich  your 
men  were  tryini^  to  orp;ani/c  into  one  of  th.eir  own. 
Later,  under  cover  of  his  own  guns  his  cliarj;e  recov- 
ered the  ruins,  forcir.^  the  party  of  the  tir'^•  part  who 
had  started  the  "show"  back  to  h!>  own   former 
first  line  trench,  whiJi  left  the  situation   as  it  was 
before  with  both  sliles  a  loser  of  li\es  without  gain- 
ing any  ground  and  v,  ith  the  prospect  of  drud^^'ery 
in  building  anew  their  tr:iver>es  and  burrows  and 
Hlling  new  sandbags. 

It  was  chc  repetiiioii  of  d;i-.  ^oit  i«t  "innient." 
as  reported  in  the  daily  r'nawNtiiqiii-^,  wliich  led  the 
outside  world  to  wonder  at  the  f.ituou^ness  and  the 
satire  of  the  thing,  without  understanding  that  its 
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object  was  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  vioralc.  An 
attack  was  made  to  kee[>  the  nieii  up  to  t!ie  mark; 
a  counter-attack  in  ortler  not  to  allow  the  enemy  ever 
to  (le\elop  a  bense  (jf  superioritv.  l!\ery  soldier 
who  partiripated  in  a  char^^^  learned  something  in 
method  and  gained  sonietliin.u;  In  the  quality  consid- 
ered recjuisite  liy  his  coniniandcrs.  I  ie  had  met  face 
to  face  in  mortal  !iand-to-hand  combat  in  the  trench 
traverses  the  enemy  who  had  been  some  in\isible 
force  behind  a  ^vviy  line  of  parapet  sniping  at  him 
c\ery  time  he  showed  his  head. 

Attack  and  counter-attack  without  adding  another 
square  yard  to  the  territory  in  your  possession — 
these  had  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  casualties  on 
the  Western  frcjiit.  ihe  next  step  was  to  obtain  the 
morale  of  attack  without  wasting  lives  in  trying  to 
hold  new  ground. 

Credit  for  tlie  trench  raiil,  which  was  developed 
through  tiic  V.  inter  of  19 15,  beK)ngs  to  the  Cana- 
dian. 1  lis  plan  v.as  as  simple  as  that  of  the  American 
Indian  who  rushed  a  white  settlement  and  fled  after 
he  was  through  scalping;  or  the  cowboys  who  shot 
up  a  t(;wn;  or  vhe  Mexican  insurgents  who  descend 
upon  a  \  Illage  for  a  brief  \  isit  of  killing  and  looting. 
I  lie  Can  ulian  proposeti  to  enter  the  German 
trenches  by  surprise,  remain  long  enough  to  make 
the  most  of  the  resulting  confusion,  and  then  to 
return  to  lii^  own  trenches  without  trying  to  hold 
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and  organi/.c  the  enemy's  position  and  thus  tlraw 
upon  his  head  while  busy  with  tlie  spade  a  murder- 
ous \()lume  of  shell  tire. 

The  fir't  raids  were  in  small  parties  over  a  narrow 
front  and  the  tactics  those  of  the  frontiersman,  who 
never  wants  in  intlividunl  initiative  and  ground- 
craft.  Behind  their  lines  the  Canadians  rehearsed 
in  careful  detail  again  and  again  til!  each  man  was 
letter  perfect  in  the  part  that  he  was  to  play  in  the 
"  little  surpri^^e  being  planned  in  Canada  for  Brother 
Boche."  The  time  chosen  for  tiie  exploit  was  a 
dark,  stormy  nigiit,  when  the  drumbeat  of  rain  and 
the  winii  blowing  in  their  direction  v^ould  muffle  the 
movements  of  the  men  as  they  cut  paths  thrfnigh  the 
barbed  wires  for  their  panther-like  rush.  It  was 
the  kind  of  experiment  whose  success  depends  upon 
every  single  participant  keeping  silence  and  perform- 
ing the  task  set  for  him  with  fastidious  exactitude. 

The  Germans,  confident  in  the  integrity  of  their 
barbed  wire,  with  all  except  the  sentries  who^e  cars 
and  eyes  failed  to  detect  danger  asleep  in  th.eir  dug- 
outs, found  that  the  men  of  tiie  Maple  Leaf  had 
sprung  o\er  the  parapet  and  were  at  the  door  de- 
manding surrender.  It  was  an  attair  to  rejoice 
the  heart  of  Israel  Putnam  or  Colonel  Mosby, 
and  its  success  was  a  new  contribution  in  tactics  to 
stalemate  warfare  v.hich  seemed  to  have  exhausted 
e\ery  possible  invention  and  noeelty.     French  raids 
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were  m:uie  over  lnv-adcr  and  hroa.lcr  fmntb  until 
they  hccaino  considerable  operations,  where  the  v.ire 
was  cut  by  artillery  which  -a\e  the  same  kind  of 
supp.Ht  t.j  the  men  that  it  was  to  -i\e  later  on  in  the 
(irami  Oltensi\e. 

I  here   was  a   new  terror  to   tron.ch   holdin<,r  and 
dwelhnjj;.     No\e  the  man  wlio  1  'v  down  in  a  du^njut 
for  tlie  ni-lit  was  not  only  in  dan,u;er  of  bciiiir  blown 
hea\enward  bv  a  mine,  or  buried  bv  t!ie  explosion  of 
a  hea\y  shell,  or  compelled  to  sprin;,'  up  in  answer 
to  the  rin;r  of  the  ;M)ni,r  which  ann:.;;need  a  .[jas  at- 
tack,  but    he    i;iii;ht   be   awakened   at   two   a.m.    fa 
f;'.\orite   hour   f.^r   raiilO    by  the  outcry  of  sentries 
who  liad  been  o\  crpouei  cd  by  the  stealthy  rush  of 
shadoav  ti-i.res  in  t!ie  i.it^Iit,   and   while  he  ;:ot  to 
hrs  ket  be  killed  by  t!ie  bur:t  of  a  bomb  thn.wn  by 
men  wliom  lie  supposed  were  al.o  fast  aslc  p  in  their 
own  quarters  two  or  three  liUiuIred  yards  aw.;y. 

1  rendi-raid  ri\alry  between  !>-ittali-ii .,  '■  hieh 
commanders  liked  to  Instil,  inevitably  de\,l.,ped. 
Battalions  ^rcw  ns  proud  of  tii  ir  trer,  h  raid^  as 
battleships  of  their  target  practice.  A  battalion 
which  had  not  had  a  successful  trench  raid  had 
somethin-  t..  explain.  What  pride  for  the  !^;ntams 
— the  little  ftl!<:w,,  below  rcLnil.ition  lie;;;!it  who 
had  enlisted  in  a  d!\i.s:on  of  their  own  im  I.o"d 
Kitchener's  suL^-estlnn — when  in  one  of  tb.ei:-  trcn.h 
raids  they  brought  back  some  hulking,  big  Cermans 
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anil  n  man's  si/.c  (icrman  machine  gun  across  No 
Man"sI.anJ! 

Raider.-,  iie\er  attempted  to  remain  lonjj;  in  the 
cnem.y'^  trendies.  They  killed  the  obdurate  (icr- 
mans,  took  oth.ers  prisoners  and,  aside  trom  the 
damage  that  they  ditl,  always  returned  with 
identilications  of  the  battalions  which  occupied  the 
position,  while  the  priscmors  br(,.ught  in  yielded 
\aluahle  informit'on. 

The  (lerman.  more  adap;.vc  than  creative,  more 
orqani/ipi;  th.Mi  pioiKxrinij:,  was  not  above  learnrnj^ 
from  th.e   Bri^i  h,  and  -oon  they,  too,  were  under- 
takini^r  surprise  parties  in  the  night.     Although  they 
tightened   the   disciplir,e    for  th.e   defensive   of  bcith 
sides,    trench   raid,    were    of    far   more    scr\ice   to 
the   British  than   to  the  (.ermans;   for  the   British 
staff  found  in  them  an  Invaluable  method  of  prepara- 
tion  for  the  o;;ensivc.      Not  only  had  the  artillery 
practice  in  supporting  actual  rather  than  theoretical 
attacks,  but  when  t!ie  men  went  over  the  parapet  it 
v.as  in   face  of  the  enemy,  who  might  turn  on  his 
macliine   guns   if   not   silencetl   bv   accurate    gunhrc. 
They    learned     how    to    coordinate     their     efforts, 
wh.ethcr  indi\idua'Iy  or  as  units,  both  in  the  charge 
and   in   cleaning  out  the   (ierman   dugouts.      Their 
sense  of  ob:  or\:ition,  adaptability  and  team  play  was 
quickened  m  the  life-and-death  contact  with  the  f..e. 
Througfi  the  spring  months  the  trench  raids  con- 
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tinucJ  ill  their  process  of  "  blooJin^r  "  tlic  new  army 
for  the  '•  i>i^r  push."  Meanwhile,  the  correspond- 
ents, who  were  tliere  to  report  the  operations  of  the 
army,  were  having  as  (juiet  a  time  as  a  country  gen- 
tleman on  his  estate  without  any  of  tiic  cares  of  his 
superintcncJent. 

Our  homing  place  from  our  peregrinations  about 
the  army  was  not  too  far  away  from  headquarters 
town  to  be  in  touch  with  it  or  too  near  to  feel  the 
awe  of  proximity  to  the  directing  authorit)-  of  hun- 
ilreds  of  thousands  of  men.     Trench  raids  had  lost 
their  novelty  for  the  public  which  the  co-respondents 
served.     A  dcxription  of  a  visit  to  a  trench  was  as 
commonplace  to  readers  as  the  experience  itself  to 
one  of  our  seasoned  group  of  six  men.    We  had  seen 
all   the  schools  of  war   and  the   Conscientious  Ob- 
jectors' battalion,  too— those  extreme  pacifists  who 
refuse   to   kill   their    fellow   man.      Their   opinions 
being  respected  by  Tnglish  freedom  and  indi\idual- 
ism,  they  were  set  to  repairing  roads  and  like  tasks. 
1  he  war  had  become  completely  static.     Unless 
some  t^c\\■  way  of  killing  developed,  even  the  Eng- 
lish pul^lic  did  not  care  to  read  about  its  own  army. 
When  my  i:nglish  comrades  saw  that  a  pctt>'  scandal 
recei\ed  more  space  in  the  London  papers  than  their 
accounts  of  a  gallant  air  raid,  they  had  moments  of 
cynical  depression. 

Between  journeys  wc  took  long  walks,  went  birds'- 
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nesting  and  chatted  with  the  peasants.  Wiiat  had 
\vc  to  do  with  war?  ^  ct  wc  ncxcr  went  atield  to 
trench  or  headquarters,  to  hospital  or  ^am  position, 
without  findint;  something  new  and  wonder hil  to  us 
if  not  to  the  public  in  that  vast  hive  of  niihtary 
industry. 

"  But  if  we  ever  start  the  push  they'll  read  every 
detail,"  said  our  wisest  man.  '"  It's  the  push  that 
is  in  everybody's  mind.  I  he  man  in  the  street  is 
tired  of  hearing  about  rehearsals.  He  wants  the 
curtain  to  go  up." 

Each  of  us  knew  that  the  offensive  was  coming 
and  where,  without  e\er  speaking  of  it  in  our  mess 
or  being  supposed  to  know.  Nobody  was  supposed 
to  know,  except  a  few  "  brass  hats  "  in  hcad(]uarters 
town.  One  of  the  prime  requisites  of  the  gold  braid 
which  denotes  a  general  or  of  the  red  band  around 
the  cap  and  the  red  tab  on  the  coat  lapel  which 
denote  staff  is  ability  to  keep  a  secret;  but  long 
association  with  an  army  makes  it  a  sort  of  second 
nature,  even  with  a  group  of  ti\ilians.  When  you 
met  a  Brass  Hat  you  pretended  to  believe  that  the 
monotony  of  those  official  army  reports  about  slull- 
ing  a  new  German  redoubt  or  a  \'inlent  artillery  duel, 
or  four  enemy  planes  brought  down,  which  read  the 
same  on  Friday  as  on  Tluirsday,  was  to  continue 
fore\er.  Ilie  Brass  Hats  pretended  to  believe  the 
same  among  themselves.     For  all  time  the  British 
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ami  the  I  rcruli  Arniics  were  to  keep  on  luirliri^  ex- 
plosives at  tfie  fierman  .\rniy  fium  the  ;.;inie  pfj^i- 
tifuis. 

Oecasionally  a  Brass  Hat  did  intimate  tliit  the 
<)ltensi\e  wdulJ  pmhahly  come  in  tlie  ^prin;.;  'if  i()ij, 
it  not  later,  arul  you  aeeepted  t!:e  information  as 
strictly  eonluietitial  and  indefinit:-.  as  vou  'hoi.Ki  ac- 
cept am  reccixeii  frotn  a  Brass  I  Lit.  It  ne\er  oc- 
curred to  r':n\!.()dy  to  incjuire  if  "  I'yiy  ""  meant  [une 
or  July  of  ]()if).  This  would  he  as  had  form  as  to 
ask  a  man  udio -e  head  was  tjray  last  \car  aiul  is 
black  this  year  il  he  Aw:^  his  ha'r. 

'I  hose  hea\y  hov.it/ers.  fresli  from  the  foundry, 
drawn  liy  hiij;  cat.  I'pillar  tractors,  were  all  proceed- 
ing In  one  direainn — towa.rd  the  -Minme.  \'inaf';cs 
alons^r  their  route  were  fillin;:;  with  troitps.  The 
nearer  the  fioin  you  went,  the  {greater  the  concen- 
tration of  men  and  ma'erl.il.  Sliells,  the  si/e  of 
the  milk  cans  at  svilnirhan  stations,  stood  in  cl()se 
ordi  r  on  the  platforms  beside  the  sidinj^s  of  new 
li'dit  railwaws:  ^hdls  of  all  calibers  were  piled  at 
new  ammuniti'.n  dumjis;  fields  were  cut  bv  the  tracks 
of  guns  mo\in(r  into  p(.'-it:on:  steam  rollers  were 
road-mnki?i^  In  the  mid  t  of  the  lonu;  processions  of 
motor  trucks,  heavy  laden  when  bound  towar^l  the 
trenches  and  cmptv  when.  ret'.:rninL![;  barbed-wire 
enclosures  were  ready  as  collecting  stations  for  pris- 
oners:   clusters    of    hospital    tents   at   other   points 
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sccnicd  ()i;t  ot  [Proportion  to  the  trickle  of  wounded 
from  customary  trench  warfare. 

All  this  preparation,  strachir^  ()\er  weeks  and 
iTionths,  unemotional  and  ir.ethodical.  infinite  in  de- 
tail, prodi!j,ious  in  eiiort,  su^;^estetl  the  work  of  en- 
gineers and  coiUiMctors  and  sulieontraetors  in  the 
building  of  some  f;reat  bridge  or  ranal,  with  the 
workmen  all  in  the  saim  kintl  (>\  uniiorm  and  with 
managers,  siipeiiiitei;ilents  and  toriiiien  each  ha\ing 
some  insignia  of  r;:nk  and  the  Hrass  Hats  and  Red 
Tabs  the  i;-ispector..  and  audit(jrs. 

I  lie  ollicer  installing  a  new  casualty  clearing  sta- 
tion, or  emplacing  a  gun,  or  starting  another  ammuni- 
tion dump,  had  not  l;eard  ot  any  oflen^i\"c.  I  le 
was  only  doing  what  he  wa>  told.  It  was  not  h; 
business  to  ask  uhv  <>t  air.  Red  lab,  aiu'  more 
than  it  w,;s  tl  bu>!ness  of  a  Ived  Tab  to  ask  why 
of  a  Brass  1  lat,  or  his  bii^ine.s  to  know  that  the 
same  sort  ot  thing  was  going  on  o\er  a  front  of 
sixteen  miles,  l.ach  one  sav.'  only  hU  little  ..ection 
of  th.e  hi\e.  Drders  strictly  limited  workers  to  their 
sections  at  the  same  tinvj  that  tl;eir  \\p>  were  sealed. 
Contractors  were  in  no  danger  o!  strikes;  employees 
received  no  extra  pav  tor  (nertiiiie.  It  was  as  c\'i- 
dent  that  the  oftensi\e  was  to  be  o!i  tlie  Sommc  as 
that  the  circus  has  come  to  town  ben  you  see  tents 
rising  at  ilawn  in  a  \acant  lot  while  tlie  elephants  are 
standing  in  line. 
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Toward  t!ic  cml  of  June  I  nskoj  tlic  Rcii  Tab 
who  sat  at  the  hcaii  of  our  tabic  if  I  ini;^'ht  ^n)  to 
London  on  lca\f.  lie  was  si.ipriscii,  I  think,  Init 
did  not  appear  surprised.  It  is  one  of  the  re(]uisitcs 
of  a  Reii  lab  tliat  he  sliould  not.  lie  saiil  tl)at  he 
was  uncertain  il  le;i\e  \'.ere  bein^  ^Tanted  at  j'lrescnt. 
I  his  was  unwsiiril,  as  an  intimation  of  refusal  had 
ne\er  betn  ni:;.Ie  0:1  an\-  previous  occasion.  When  1 
said  that  it  would  be  for  only  two  or  three  davs,  he 
thout^dit  that  it  could  be  arraniretl  all  ri^ht.  What 
this  considerate  Ri  d  Tab  meant  was  that  I  should 
return  "  in  time."  \\-t  he  had  not  mentioned  that 
there  w:is  to  be  an\-  oltensixe  and  I  had  not.  W'c 
had  kept  tb.e  taitli  of  military  secrecy.  Besiiles,  I 
really  ilid  not  know,  unless  I  opci.ed  a  pigeonhole 
in  my  brain.  It  was  also  my  business  not  to  know — 
the  only  business  I  had  with  the  "  bi^  push  "  except 
to  look  on. 

0\er  in  Londoti  inv  friends  surprised  mc  bv  ex- 
claiming, ''  What  are  you  doinj^  here?  "  and,  "  Won't 
you  miss  the  oltensi\'e  which  is  about  to  be^in?" 
Xow.  what  would  a  Brass  Hat  say  in  such  an  awk- 
ward cmer,L!;enc\?  Would  he  look  wise  or  unwise 
when  he  said  it?  Trying  to  look  uiuvise,  I  replied: 
"  They  ha\e  the  men  now  anti  can  strike  any  time 
that  they  please.  It's  not  niy  place  to  know  where 
or  when.  I  asked  for  leave  and  they  p;avc  it."  I 
was  quite  relie\  ed  and  felt  that  I  was  alm.ost  worthy 
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of  a  sccrcti\c  Hrass  llat  mysLit,  v.licn  one  rn.in 
remarked:  "  1  hey  don't  let  vou  know  much,  do 
they?" 

To  keep  such  immense  preparations  uliollv  a 
secret  among  any  Ijii^lish-speakin.;^  peo})lc  would  he 
out  ot  tfie  ijucstion.  Oidy  the  Japanese  are  mer.t::I:y 
equipped  for  becurity  of  information.  Witli  other 
races  it  is  a  struL^f^iing  eltort.  Can  you  itna-^ine 
Washington  keeping  a  military  secret?  Vou  could 
hear  the  confidential  whispers  all  the  way  from  the 
War  Department  to  the  Capitol.  In  such  a  great 
movement  as  that  of  the  Summe  one  weak  link  in  a 
chain  of  tens  of  thousands  of  officers  is  enough  to 
break  it,  not  to  mention  a  million  or  so  of  privates. 
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Frei.<  li  i,,ltlip!i,il  ■  :iii  :l— I  )iir  ;:a'cli  :icf. —  rmiiir;  up  i,ir  llic  nttacli— 
I'lilniiii;  tlif  >k> — Savisa^^c  balloon!' — Mjttcr-of  fact,  ssstciiiatic 
war— A  fury  of  trench  raids — Rc«frvt»  tnanhinK  forward — 
Or^.ini/ed  human  will — Sons  of  the  old  country  ready  to 
strike — The  prcausl  stru^qlc  of  the  «ar  about  to  hecin. 

f)lK  hrinliiuartcr^  tuiriii;^'  my  tir-t  summer  :it  t!ic 
front  li;ui  been  in  the  tl.it  bor.lir  i\_:i(iM  of  tlu  l*;is 
lie  Calais,  wliuli  Mcme-i  luMli.r  I  l.ip  Icrs  ihT 
Iraiuc.  <  )ur  sci'inl  .i:;:;;iu-r  rv'j.iiel  tli:;r  we 
blimiKl  be  tiearer  the  ni'iKlIe  o!  ih.  I)il;i>h  line,  as 
it  exteiiiled  ^(uitliuarJ.  iii  (ii\ur  to  l.ee;">  in  to.eh 
with  the  wh.nle.  In  t!.e  hilly  couiltr'.  d'  .\itiiit.  a  less 
ccmlorta.hle  eh;'.teaii  \\.:s  eornpcnsated  \nv  h\-  t!ie 
sniilinu;  c(uniiar.i<)!-s!r[>  nt'  neiLiIil>nrs  in  tlie  fields  and 
xillajvs  of  tlie  real  I'ra.nee. 

I  he  (]uality  ot  th.is  s\  tr.patlietie  appe  il  was  t::at 
(it  the  t!i()r()ii;4l.br(.il  iMii  il  and  na.tjmad  sjiiril  of  a 
^reat  peoj-Ie,  in  th.e  j^oliu'tiess  wliieh  ^m\  e  to  a 
thiikset  peasant  woman  a  certa.in  t';raee.  in  the  s:iiih.'S 
ol  tlie  land  and  it-  i'diabitants,  in  that  inbred  patri- 
otism v.hieh  throu^!i  t!ie  centuries  Ins  created  a 
d!stincti\e  ci\"i!i/ation  ( adled  fVcneh  bv  the  same 
ready   sacrifices    for   it>    eontiimitv    as   those    which 

so 
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wcfL'  niailc  oil  the  Marnc  anJ  at  Wriiuri.  I  latukrs 
is  not  1  raiiLC,  aiul  I  rancc  is  iiicrcui^inj^ly  1  rcrKh  as 
\ou  pr'.'LCi'J  t'rom  '^  pi\-s  to  Amicus,  the  capital  of 
riuiriiy.  I  was  j^Iad  tliat  I'i.;  irJ\  had  liciii  chosen  as 
the  Scene  ol  the  ottensive.  It  made  the  l^low  see:n 
more  tridy  a  blow  for  I  raiue.  I  was  to  Karn  to 
h)\e  I'lcardv  and  its  pe"[>!e  imvler  the  t(.-.t  ol  battle. 
In  order  that  \'.e  mij^ht  be  near  the  ticld  ol  the 
Soninie  we  \\  e  re  a;^^;;in  to  mo'.  e  our  (juarters,  and 
ne  h:ul  the  panj^  ol  saying  <^ood-by  to  another 
garden  and  another  gardener.  All  tlie  i^ardeners 
ot  our  dilierent  chateaux  had  been  philosophers,  it 
was  I.ouis  who  said  that  he  would  like  to  make  all 
the  [-joliliciatii  wluj  caused  wars  into  a  salad,  accoin- 
painir.L:;  his  threat  witli  ap[iropri:>te  gestures; 
Charles  who  thouj^ht  that  once  the  '"  ijOi.hes  "  were 
prnj^crly  pruned  they  mi^ht  be  acceptable  ''econd- 
rate  mem'.iers  of  international  sutiely:  ai'  1  I. eon 
who  wanted  the  Kaiser  put  to  the  plow  in  .1  coat  of 
corduroy  as  the  best  cure  for  his  conceit.  I  hat 
atterno(.[i,  when  a:i  r,i(/ir.<  were  spoken  and  our 
cars  wound  in  and  out  oser  tlie  Inroads  ol  the 
remote  C()untrys!de.  not  a  soMier  was  Ni-^ible  until 
wc  cam  to  the  ^reat  main  ro-d,  whicre  we  had  the 
sij.j?ial  that  peaceful  surrounding-,  were  tmally  left 
behir.vl  in  the  ilistnnt,  ceaseless  roar  of  the  ^lins, 
like  some  gif:^antic  drumbeat  calliiii^  the  armies  to 
combat. 
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A  i^iimt  with  iuT\LS  of  telephone  wires  anil  mus- 
c'c".  of  steel  and  a  human  heart  scenuni  to  be  snarl- 
i'-,  ;  liis  tktiaiue  hefore  he  sprang  into  aetion.  Wo 
knew  tlie  meaning  of  the  set  thuiulcrs  ot  the  pre- 
liininarv  hoiiihaninietU.  I  fiat  ni^lit  to  thie  eastvaril 
the  sky  was  an  aurora  horealis  ot  flashes ;  ami  the 
next  (lav  we  soui,ht  the  source  of  the  lii^htnin^s. 

Seanieil  aiul  tracked  and  ^asheil  uere  the  slopes 
luhitul  the  I'ritish  line  and  densely  peopled  with 
busy  nuti  in  khaki.  I'.xery  separate  scene  was 
familiar  to  us  out  of  our  experience.  Inir  e\ery  one 
hail  taken  on  a  new  meaning.  1  he  v.holc  exerted 
a  ma j .Stic  spell.  (traded  like  tlie  I'ritish  social 
scale  \wvc  the  ditlerent  calihefs  of  ^'uns.  Those 
witli  the  largest  reach  were  set  farthest  hack. 
I'ifteeii-inch  howit/er  di;kes  or  nine-inch  howit/er 
carls,  with  tlieir  hip;,  ii;;ly  mouths  and  their  ilelib- 
er.ite  and  powerful  fire,  fought  alone,  each  in  his 
own  lair,  whether  under  a  tree  or  in  the  midst  of 
the  ruins  of  a  xillaire.  The  lont:  na\  al  ^uns,  though 
of  smaller  caliber,  had  a  still  greater  reach  and  were 
scndin;^  their  shells  li\e  to  ten  miles  beyond  the 
Gcrni.in  trenches. 

The  ei^ht-inch  ant]  six-inch  howlt/crs  were  more 
p;rCf];arious.  They  workcil  in  p;roups  of  four  and 
sometimes  a  number  of  batteries  were  in  line.  Be- 
yond them  were  those  alert  commoners,  the  field 
guns,  rapid  of  fire  with  their  eighteen-pound  shells. 
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1  Ir'sc  bLCiunl  iiinrc  tradable  .unl  (.niiipaniunabU-, 
better  suited  Inr  iumiaii  assoeiatiun,  less  iiieih  mically 
brutal.  1  Hl)  v.ere  imt  iiiniistrnus  i-ninij.'ji  to  reij.iire 
iiK.t'ir  trai-tiirs  to  draw  tliciii  at  a  stately  ^-dt,  biit 
behind  their  teams  could  be  up  and  away  across 
the  tields  on  short  notice,  their  cuisi^uns  ol  ammuni- 
tions creakini;  behind  them,  Alon^  the  coiiimunica- 
tion  trenches  [ler-pirin^  !.o!diers  carried  '"  plum  pud- 
(i!n<^s  "  or  the  trench-mortar  shell-,  which  were  to 
be  lircd  from  tlie  front  line  and  boxes  ol  eu'^- 
shaped  bombs  which  fitted  nicely  in  the  palm  ol  the 
hand  for  throwing. 

It  seemed  that  all  the  ^uns  in  tl;e  world  must  be 
firin^r  as  vou  li^tenetl  from  a  distance,  altfiout^h  win  a 
you  came  into  the  area  v. liere  t!ie  ^uns  were  in  tiers 
behinil  the  co\er  of  a  fa\orable  slope  you  found 
that  manv  were  silei.r.  The  iron  of  one  battery 
miidit  bo  asleep  wliile  its  neij^dibor  was  sending 
shells  with  a  one-two-thrcc  delilK-ration.  Any  sleep 
or  rest  that  the  men  j^ot  must  be  there  in  the  midst 
of  this  crashinir  babel  fro-n  s'eel  throats.  Ai^^ain, 
the  covers  were  beinij^  p'.it  o\er  the  mi;//les  lor  the 
ni^^iu,  or,  out  of  wh  it  Ii.ul  seemed  bl.mk  liirhidc,  a 
concealeil  battery  which  h.id  noi  bceti  firini;  before 
sent  out  its  \icious  puffs  of  sm(ike  before  its  reports 
readied  your  ears.  Every  battery  was  doir.:'  as  it 
was  told  from  some  ncr\  e-certer :  e\ery  <ine  had  its 
registered  tarsret  on  the  mai'    -a    »i.iich,  or  a  road, 
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or  a  Cicrnnn  battery,  or  ulicrc  it  was  thouglit  that 
a  (JcTman  battery  ought  to  be. 

The  flow  of  aiiiniuriition  for  all  came  up  steadily, 
its  expenditure  regulated  on  charts  by  offieers  who 
kept  watch,  for  c\tra\agancc  and  aimed  to  make 
c\ery  shell  count.  ;\  fortune  was  being  fired  away 
every  hour:  a  sum  which  wouhl  send  a  youth  for 
a  year  to  college  or  bring  up  a  child  went  into  a 
single  large  shell  which  might  not  ha\e  the  l"ck  to 
kill  one  human  being  as  excuse  for  its  existence;  an 
endowment  for  a  maternity  hospital  was  represented 
in  a  tiay's  belch  of  ilestruction  trom  a  single  acre  of 
trodden  wheat  land.  One  trench  mortar  would 
consume  in  an  hour  plum  puddings  for  an  orphan 
school.  For  you  miglit  pause  to  think  of  it  in  this 
way  if  you  chose.     Thousands  do  at  the  front. 

Down  on  the  banks  of  the  Somme  the  blue  uni- 
forms of  the  French  in  place  of  the  British  khaki 
ho\ered  amuml  the  gun-emplacements;  the  snjxantc- 
qithizc  w  ith  its  \  irtuoso  artistic  precision  was  neighbor 
to  trie  British  elghtccn-pounder.  Guns,  guns,  guns — 
IVendi  and  I'nglish!  The  same  nests  of  them  op- 
posite Gommecourr  and  at  F.strees  thundered  across 
at  one  another  from  either  bank  of  the  Somme 
through  summer  haze  o\er  the  green  spaces  of  the 
Islands  edged  with  the  siKcr  of  its  tranquil  flow  In 
the  moonlight  or  its  glare  in  the  sunlight. 

Not  the  least  of  the  calculations  in  this  activity 
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was  to  screen  every  detail  from  aerial  observation. 
New  hangars  had  risen  at  the  edge  of  level  fields, 
whence  the  swift  figfifi"i«  machines  of  an  aircraft 
concentration  in  keeping  with  the  Cf^..centration  of 
guns  and  all  other  material  rose  to  reconnaissance, 
or  to  lie  m  wait  as  a  falcon  to  pounce  upon  an  in- 
vading German  plane.  Thus  the  sky  was  policed 
hy  flight  again.^t  prying  aerial  eyes.  If  one  (ierman 
plane  could  descend  to  an  altitude  of  a  thousand 
feet,  its  photographs  would  reveal  the  location  of  a 
hundred  batteries  to  (ierman  gunners  and  show  the 
plan  of  concentration  clearly  enough  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  line  of  attack;  but  the  anti-aircraft 
guns,  plentiful  now  as  other  British  material,  would 
have  caught  it  going,  if  not  coming,  provided  it 
escaped  being  jocKcyed  to  death  by  half  a  dozen 
British  planes  with  their  machine  guns  rattling. 

To  "camouflet"  became  a  new  English  verb 
British  planes  tested  out  a  battery's  visibility  from 
the  air.  Landscape  painters  were  called  in  to  assist 
in  the  deceit.  One  was  set  to  ''  camouflet  "  the  auto- 
mobile van  for  the  pigeons  which,  carried  in  baskets 
on  the  men's  backs  in  charges,  were  released  as 
another  means  of  sending  word  of  the  progress  of 
an  attack  obscured  in  the  shell-smoke.  This  con- 
scientious ai'i^*:  "  camoufleted  "  the  pigeon-van  so 
successfully  lat  the  pigeons  could  not  find  their  way 
home. 
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Xi^lit  v.:is  the  hour  of  mo\emcnt.     At  nij^ht  the 
phiiK's,    it    they  went   forth,    saw  only   a   xaj^^uc   ami 
sIkuIowv  earth.     'I  he  s:u).;a^a'  hallo.-ins.  Cicriiiaii  aiui 
AlliiJ,  tliosc  nidriit'irs  ot  tlie  sl;v,  a  line  of  opaiiue, 
wcir.i  (]ucstion  marks  against  the  Miie,  stared  across 
nt  eaeh   other  out  of'   raii-e   of  tlic   cneniy's   j^uns, 
"spotlin^^"'    the    f:;!I    of   ;.!iel!s    for    their   own    siJc 
from  their  sirpended  basket  ohser\  atlon  posts  froiTi 
early   inornlnt!;   nr.tll   :]\<:v   v.ere   lirr.v.-n    In    by    their 
.gasoline  eiii^Iiies  with  the  comliiu;  of  ilusk.     Clumsy 
arnl  helpless  tliey  seemed;  lnjt  in  common  \\Ith  tfie 
rest  of  tlie   army  they  liad  learned   to   reach   their 
(hiLjouts  swiftly  at  the   first  sinn   of  shell   lire,   and 
descended  then  \\Ith  a  rulleulous  alaer!t\-  which  sut;- 
^ested  the  possession  of  the  animal  intellii^'encc  of 
selt-iireser\atIon.     Occasionally  one  broke  loose  and, 
biiltete^l   like   an    umbrella    ilown   tb.e   street   by   the 
wind,  starteti  fcjr  the   Rhine.     And  the  day  before 
the   ureat  attack  the   British  a\Iation  corps  spranp; 
a   surprise  on  the  (ierman   sausages,   six  of  which 
d!sap()eared  in  balls  of  flame. 

A  one-armed  man  of  middle  age  from  India,  who 
oHercd  to  do  his  "bit."  refused  a  post  at  home  in 
keeping  wirli  his  physical  limitations.  I  lis  eyes  were 
all  right,  he  said,  when  he  nominated  himself  as  a 
balloon  ob<er\-er,  and  fie  ne\-er  suffered  from  sca- 
Skkiiess  which  sausage  balloons  most  wickedly  in- 
duce.    Many  a  man  who  has  ascended  in  one  not 
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only  arAd  sec  iiothin,',.  Init  w.intc  1  to  sec  nothing,', 
;;iia  turning  bpinadi  l«'ppiny  over  the  b.i>kct  rail 
pr;;vcd  only  that  the  engine  would  begin  drawing  in 
imnicdlately. 

One  dav  the  one-armed  pilot  was  up  with  a  "  joy- 
rider"; that  is,  an  oHuer  who  was  not  a  regular 
aerial  observer  luit  v.  as  sight-seeing.  Ttic  b;'lloon 
suddenlv  broke  bur.e  wi'di  the  wind  blov.lng  strong 
toward  lierlin,  whieh  was  a  l)lt  awk>.vard,  as 
he  remarked,  considering  tluit  he  hud  an  inexperi- 
enced passenger. 

"We  m-.i.tn't  let  I'^e   Hoches  get  us!"  he  said. 
"  Look  sharp  and  do  as  I  say." 

I'irst.  he  got  the  joy-rider  into  the  parachute  har- 
ness for  such  emergencies  and  over  the  side,  then 
him.elt,  both  dc:cending  safely  on  tb.e  right  side  of 
the  Brltiidi  trenches— which  was  rather  "  -mart 
uork,"  as  the  Briti  h  would  say  bat  all  to  the  taste 
of  the  one-armeil  pilot  who  was  looking  tor  ad- 
ventures. I  have  counted  tliirty-tliree  British  sau- 
sage balh.ons  within  my  ran-e  of  x  ision  from  a  hill. 
■l"he   pre\ious  year   the    British   had   not   a   baker's 

do/cn. 

What  Is  lacking?  Have  we  enough  of  every- 
thing? These  questions  were  haunting  to  organ- 
izers In  those  last  days  of  preparation. 

After  dark  the  scene  from  a  hi^l  as  vou  rode 
tor.ard  the  horl/on  of  Hashes,  was  one  of  incredible 
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gramli'iir.      DchinJ  you.   as  yu  looked  toward  the 

(icrman  lines,  was  the  blanket  ol'  night  pierced  and 

slashetl  by  the  Hashes  of  -un  Masts;  overhead  the 

bloodcurdling',    h(jarse    M\eei)    of    tlieir    projectiles; 

ant!   bey(jnd   the   darkness   liad   been   turned   into   a 

chaotic,    uncanny    day    by    the    jumping,     leaping, 

spreading    bla/e     ol'    e\plo.i\es     which     made     all 

objects    on    tlie    landscape    st;     1    out    in    flickering 

silhouette.      Spurts  of  llame     ,oin   the   great  shells 

rose  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  softening  with 

their  ghnv  the  sharp,  concentrated,  vicious  snaps  of 

light   lr(jin   shrapnel.      Little  flashes  played  among 

big    flashes    and    flashes    laid    over    flashes    shingle 

fashion  in  a  riot  of  lurid  competition    while  along 

the  line  of  the  C-erman  trenehcs  at  some  places  lav 

a  ha/.e  of  shimmering  flame  from  the  rapid  fire  of 

the  trench  mcjrtars. 

I  he  most  resourceful  of  descriptive  writers  is 
warranted  in  saying  that  the  scene  was  indescribable. 
Correspondents  did  their  best,  and  after  they 
had  S(iuee/ed  the  rhetorical  sponge  of  its  last  drop 
of  ink  distilled  to  fren/y  of  adjecti\  es  in  inadequate 
effort,  they  gaspingly  laid  their  copy  on  the  table 
of  the  censor,  who  minded  not  "  word  pictures  " 
v.hith  containeil  no  military  secrets. 

\  isioii  exalted  and  numbed  by  the  display,  orj's 
mind  sought  tlie  meaning  and  the  purpose  of  this 
unprecedented  bombardment,  with  Its  preci/on  of 
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the  Jcvll's  own  particular  brand  of  "  kultur,"  which 
wa^   to  cut    the   Cjcrmans'    barbed  wire,   smash   in 
their  trenches,  penetrate  'heir  dugouts,  close  up  their 
communication  trencher,  do  unto  their  second  line 
the  same  as  to  tlicir  iir.t  line,  bury  their  machine 
guns  in  debris,  crush  each  rallying  strong  point  in 
that  ma/c  of  warrens,  burst  in  the  roofs  of  village 
billets  over  tl-.eir  heads,  lay  a  barrier  of  death  across 
all  roads  and.  in  the  midst  of  tiic  process  of  killmg 
and  wounding,  imprison  the  men  of  the  front  line 
beyond  relief  by  trcsh  troops  and  shut  them  oft  from 
food  and  munition >.     Theatric,  horrible  and  more 
tlian  that— matter-of-fact,  systematic  war!     There 
was  relatively  little  response  from  the  German  bat- 
teries, whose  silence  had  a  sinister  suggestion.    They 
waited  on  the  attack  ,i.  the  target  of  their  revenge 
for  the  losses  which  they  were  suftering. 

By  now  they  knew  from  the  bombardinent,  If  not 
from  other  sources,  that  a  British  attack  was  com- 
ing at  some  point  of  the  line.  Their  flares  were 
playing  steadily  over  No  Man's  Land  to  reveal  any 
movement  by  the  British  or  the  French.  From 
their  trenches  rose  signal  rockets — the  only  real  fire- 
works, leisurely  and  innocent,  without  nny  sting  of 
death  in  their  sparks— which  seemed  to  be  saying 
"  \n  movement  yet  "  to  commanders  who  could  not 
be  reached  by  any  other  means  through  the  curtains 
of  fire  and  to  artillerists  who  wanted  to  turn  on 
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tliur  own  curtains  of  tire  in-t:;ntlv  the  cliar/^'-o 
staitcil.  ■Mien  there  were  other  Httle  llnshe.  and 
darts  of  hirlit  and  fhime  uliiJi  in-i-ted  on  adding 
their  moiefv  to  the  ,u'rldi  whole.  And  under  the 
(lerinan  trenJies  at  'a\eral  points  were  \ast  ehiUr^es 
ot  e\plo,i\es  whicli  hail  been  patientlv  borne  under 
ground  throuL,di  arduously  itunle  tunnels. 

So  inueh  tor  the  machinery  of  iTiaterial.  Thus 
far  we  ha\e  n^,^  iiiioiuHl  only  inins  und  explosions, 
things  built  of  steel  to  lire  misMles  of  steel  nnd 
thin.us  on  wheels,  and  little  about  the  machine  of 
hurn:;n  beings  now  to  come  al^reast  of  the  tape  for 
the  charge,  the  men  \\!io  had  been  "blooded,"  the 
"cannon  t'odd^,  r."  I'\ery  sliell  was  meant  for  kill- 
in^f  men:  e\ery  derm;',!!  batterv  and  machine  gun 
was  a  monster  frothinii;  red  at  the  lips  in  anticipa- 
tion of  slauf^diter. 

A  fury  of  trench  raids  broke  nut  from  the  Somme 
to  ^  pre  .  further  to  contuie  the  enemv  as  to  the 
real  tront  of  attack.  .Men  rusiied  the  trenches 
which  tb.ey  were  to  take  and  hold  later,  and  by  their 
brief  \i.it  learned  whether  or  not  the  barbed  wire 
had  been  projKrK-  cut  to  gi\-e  the  great  charge  a 
clear  pathway  and  whether  or  not  the  (lerman 
trenches  were  properlv  n':;shed.  Thev  brought  in 
prisoners  whose  itientil'iciti'^n  and  questioning  were 
invaluable  to  the  intelligence  branch,  where  the  big 
map  on  tlie  wall  was  Idled  in  witii  the  location  of 
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German  di\ii.i()ns,  tlius  building  up  the  order  ol  hal- 
tk',  so  \ital  to  all  plans,  with  its  rcvchition  oi  the 
disposition  anil  strcn;;th  ot'  tlie  enemy's  forces.  It 
was  known  that  the  Cicrmans  were  rapidly  bringing 
up  new  battcriLS  north  oi  the  Anue  while  low 
\isibility  postponed  the  tiay  ot  the  attack. 

'l"he  men  that  worked  on  the  r.cw  roads  keeping 
them  in  condition  for  the  passage  of  the  hea\y 
transport,  whether  columns  of  motor  trucks,  or 
caissons,  or  the  great  tractors  drawing  guns,  were 
no  less  a  part  of  the  seheme  than  the  daring 
raiders.  Lvery  soldier  who  was  going  over  the 
parapet  in  the  attack  must  have  his  food  and  drink 
and  bombs  to  throw  and  cartritlges  t(j  fire  after  he 
had  reached  his  objecti\e. 

Most  telling  of  all  the  innumerably  suggestive 
features  to  me  were  the  streets  of  empty  white  tents 
at  the  casualty  clearing  stations,  and  the  empty  hos- 
pital cars  on  the  railway  sidings,  and  the  new  en- 
closures for  prisoners — for  these  spoke  the  luman 
note.     These  told  tint  man  was  to  be  the  target. 

The  staff  might  plan,  gunners  might  direct  their 
fire  accurately  against  unseen  targets  by  the  magic 
of  their  calculations,  generals  might  prepare  their 
orders,  the  intricate  web  of  telephone  and  telegraph 
wires  might  hum  with  directions,  but  the  tmal  test  lay 
with  him  who,  riHe  and  bomb  ready  in  hand,  was 
going  to  cross  Xo  .Man's  Land  and  take  possession 
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of  tfu-  Cicrman  trcncfics.  A  tlmusant)  pictures  cloud 
the  memory  and  make  a  whole  intense  in  one's  mint!, 
which  hohis  all  proudly  in  admiration  of  human 
stoicism,  discipline  and  spirit  and  sadly,  too,  with  a 
conscious  awe  in  tlu  possession  as  of  some  treasure 
intrusted  to  him  which  he  cheapens  by  his  clumsy 
cHort  at  e\pres'-ion. 

Stajfc  by  sta^e  the  human  part  had  moved  for- 
ward. Khaki  li^nires  \\ere  swarming  the  village 
streets  while  the  people  watcheil  them  with  a  sort  of 
worshipful  admiration  of  their  stalwart,  trained 
bodies  antl  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  what  was 
coming.  These  men  with  their  fair  complexion  and 
strange  tongue  were  to  strike  against  the  Germans. 
Two  things  the  ifench  had  learnei.1  about  the  F.ng- 
lish  :  the\  were  generous  arul  they  were  just,  though 
phlegmatic.  Xou  the\  were  to  pro\c  that  with  their 
methodical  deliberation  they  were  brave.  Some 
would  soon  die  iti  battle — and  for  Irance. 

Rv  ilay  thev  liMtereil  in  the  villages  waiting  on 
the  coming  ot  darkness,  their  training  o\-cr — nothing 
to  do  now  out  wait.  If  they  went  forward  it  was 
bv  platoons  or  companies,  lest  they  make  a  \i,^ible 
line  on  the  chalky  backgrountl  of  the  road  to  the 
a\iator"s  eve.  A  battalion  drawn  up  in  a  tield 
arountl  a  battalion  commantler,  sitting  his  horse 
sturdilv  as  he  gaxc  them  llnnl  ad\ice,  struck  home 
tb.e  niil'.tarv  nft'.ctiop.  of  lov.utv  of  otnccr  to  man  and 
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man  to  ofliccr.    A  soldier  parting  at  a  iluorway  lro:ii 
a   French   girl  in   whubc   eyes  he   had   lound   favor 
during  a  brief  residence  in  her  \illage  struck  another 
chord.     That  elderly  woman  witli  her  good-by  to 
a  youth  was  speaking  as  she  would  t(j  her  own  son 
who  was  at  the  front  and  unconsciously  in  behalt  ot 
some  English  mother.     I  'p  near  the  trenches  at  dusk, 
in  the  last  billet  before  the  assembly  for  attack,  com- 
pany otlicers  were  recalling  the  essentials  of  instruc- 
tions to  a  line  standing  at  ease  at  one  side  ot   the 
street  while  caissons  of  shells  had  the  right  of  way. 
With  the  coming  of  night  battalions  of  reserves 
formed  and  set  forth  on  the  march,  going  toward 
the  flashes  in  the  heavens  which  illumined  the  men 
in  their  steady  tramp,  the  warmth  of  their  bodies 
and  their  breaths  pressing  close  to  your  car  as  you 
turned  aside  to  let  them  pass.     "  East  Surreys,"  or 
"West   Ridings."   or  "  Manchesters  "   might  come 
the  answer  to  imiuiries.      .Ml   had  the  emblems  ot 
their  units  in  squares  of  cloth  on  their  shoiddcr-.  and 
on  the  backs  of  some  of  the  divisions  were  bright 
yellow  or  white  patches  to  distinguish  them  from 
Germans  to  the  gimners  in  the  shell-smoke. 

Nothing  in  their  action  at  first  glance  indicated  the 
stress  of  their  thoughts.  Othcers  and  men.  their 
physical  movements  set  by  the  mold  of  discipline, 
were  in  gesture,  in  voice,  in  manner  the  same  as 
when  they  were   on   an   l-nglish   road   in  training. 
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1  his  was  a  pisrt  oi  the  liiill,  a  pin  nt  mill's  mas- 
tery (»t  his  ciTiotioii ,.  None  were  uiuier  ain  illi.i>ii)ns 
as  soldiers  of  other  clays  fiail  been.  I'cw  mirscil  the 
olil  idea  of  hi  in;';  the  Iii>.ky  man  who  wouKl  cseape. 
Tliey  knew  the  ihiiues  th'\'  were  takin;^,  the  mean- 
iiifj;  fif  froi^t.d  attaeks  and  of  the  inurderoi.s  and 
wlioksale  (|iiii.!vness  ot  maehiiie  mm  inetliods. 

Win,  or;;,iMi/ed  human  will,  was  in  tlieir  steps 
and  shiniri;^  o'.it  ol  tiuir  eves.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
they  mij/ht  have  escaped  tills  if  I'n^land  had  kept 
out  of  tlic  v.ar  at  the  price  of  something  witii  which 
L.n^'lislimen  refused  to  part.  "  The  day  "  was  com- 
ing, "  tiie  d;i\'  "  they  had  foreseen.  "  tlic  day  "  for 
which  their  people  waited. 

\\'he:i  (Iiev  \\ere  cloin;^  in  wirh  death,  the  clans 
whith  mal;e  i;p  tlie  I^riti  U  |-,ii;plre  kept  faith  wltli 
their  character  as  do  all  men.  These  battalions  sanjf 
the  som^s  and  v.  liislled  the  tunes  of  drill  grounds  at 
1  nc,  ihouL;h  in  low  notes  lest  the  enemy  should 
hear,  and  lapsed  into  silence  when  they  drew  near 
the  front  and  filed  through  the  communication 
trenches. 

Quiet  the  I'ni^lish,  that  great  body  of  the  ariny 
which  .ces  itself  as  the  skirt  for  the  Celtic  fringe, 
ploiKlinglv  undemr,nstr;',ti\  e  with  memories  of  the 
phlc'^in  ol  their  history  holdng  emotions  unex- 
pressed: the  Scotch  in  their  kilts,  deep-chested,  with 
their  trunk-like  legs  and  broad  iiips,  braw  of  face 
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under   thiir    imishrooni    hcliiicts.    sccmcil    like    nio- 
(Jia'N.iI  niL-ri  ot'  arms  rc:uly  in  spirit   is  well  as  looks 
for  fierce  naiKl-to-liaiul  ciicountcrs;  tfic  Welsh,  more 
emotional  than  tiie  r.nj^lisli.  IkuI  sonars  whiJi  were 
pleasant  to  tlie    ar  it  the  words  were  unr-coj;nizalile : 
and  the  ruddy-    iced  Irish,  uitii  their  soft  \oices.  hail 
a  beam  in  their  eyes  of  invard  arulupation  o»  the 
sort  of  th.ni^  to  come  which  no  Irishman  e\er  meets 
in   a   iiesitatin^  mood.      No   o\erse.is   troops   wore 
there  except  the  Newfoundland  battalion;  for  only 
sons  of  the  oKl  country  were  to  strike  on  July   i^t. 
Returning  from  a  tour  at  night  I   had  absorbcvl 
what  seemed  at  one  moment  the  unrealness  and  at 
another  the  stern,  unyielding  reality  of  the  scenes. 
The  old  French  territorial,  with  wrinkled  face  and 
an  cftort  at  a  military  mustache,  who  came  out  of 
his  sentry  box  at  a  cont:  -1  post  squinting  by  the  light 
of  a  lantern  held  close  to  his  nose  at  the  bit  of  paper 
which  gave  the  be     cr  freedom  of  the   army  and 
nodding  with  his  polite  word  of  concurrence,  was  a 
type  who  might  have  stopped  a   traveler  in   Fouis 
XI\'."s  time.    All  the  farmers  sleeping  in  the  villages 
who  would  be  up  at  dawn  at  their  work,  all  the  people 
in  Amiens,  knew  that  the  hour  was  near.      The  tact 
was  ii  the  air  no  less  than  in  men's  minds.     Nobody 
mentioned  that  the  greatest  struggle  of  the  war  was 
about  to  begin.    We   dl  l-^.ncw  that  It  was  in  la  .rts, 
souls,  liber. 
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'Ifurc  were  niomcius  when  imagination  j;n\c  to 
ritnt  nrmy  in  its  integrity  of  nrjfani/afion  only  one 
heart  in  one  hoily.  A^ain.  it  was  a  million  hearts 
in  a  million  boiiies,  deaf  except  to  the  voice  of  com- 
mand. Most  ama/Int^  was  tlie  absence  of  fuss 
whether  uiffi  the  Prench  or  the  British.  1  ,\  ervbf)tly 
seemeil  to  !)e  doinp;  what  he  was  told  to  tio  anil  to 
knf)w  how  to  do  it.  With  much  to  he  left  to  im- 
provisation after  the  attack  he^an.  nothing  mij^ht  he 
ne^Iecteil  in  the  course  of  preparation. 

In  other  days  where  infantry  on  the  march  de- 
ployed and  hrouj^ht  up  suddenly  against  the  enemy 
in  open  conllict  the  anticipatory  suspense  was  not 
long  ami  was  forgotten  in  tlie  brief  space  of  con- 
llict. Here  this  suspense  really  had  been  cumulative 
for  months.  It  Iniilt  itself  up,  little  by  little,  as  the 
material  and  preparations  increased,  as  the  bat- 
talions assembled,  until  sometimes,  despite  the  roar 
of  the  artillery,  there  seemed  a  great  silence  while 
you  waited  for  a  string,  ilrauii  taut,  to  crack. 

On  the  night  of  June  V'th  the  word  was  passed 
heliiml  a  closed  door  in  the  hotel  that  sevcn-thirt)' 
the  next  morning  was  the  hour  and  the  spectators 
should  be  called  at  five — which  seemed  the  final 
word  in  staff  prexision. 
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Plain  at  head'niarters — A  tutilc  hv  iiitlici — In  the  observation 
|)..>t— riic  itchrii  i.t  a  riiiiicti  \  illagr— "  Solttiiinn  "  l>y  shell 
hre — A  !<lict  out  ol  ilic  tiuiii — liii-  laili  of  i!if  iiitaiitr\inan — 
The  ila^ii  ln-forc  the  attack — Five  tniiuitf!  rri'iti--  A  wave  "f 
itirii  t\\ciit\-h\e  inilft  long — Mi^t  and  !<ht.!l-5fiioke — I)iit\  of 
the   ^^ar•corrc^polldellt. 

I  WAS  j^lad  to  have  had  glimpses  of  every  aspect  of 
the  preparation  from  battalion  headquarters  in  the 
front  line  trenches  to  (ieneral  Headnuarters,  which 
had  now  been  m()\eil  to  a  smaller  town  near  the 
battlefield  where  the  intellij^ence  branch  occupied 
part  of  a  schoolhouse.  In  place  of  exercises  in  geog- 
raphy and  lithographs  of  natural  history  objects,  on 
the  schoolroom  walls  hung  charts  of  the  (ierman 
Order  of  Battle,  as  built  up  through  many  sources  of 
information,  which  the  British  hail  to  tace.  There 
was  no  British  Order  of  Battle  in  sight.  This,  as 
the  Germans  knew  it,  you  might  fiiul  in  a  German 
intelligence  office;  but  the  British  were  not  going  to 
aid  the  Germans  in  ascertaining  it  by  giving  it  any 
publicity. 

By  means  of  a  map  spread  out  on  a  table  an  officer 
explained  the  plan  of  attack  with  reference  to  broad 
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colored    linc-i    wliiih    ilctiotcd    the    objectix  e-,.       1 
whole  was  as  cxpliut  as  it'  I5onaparte  had  said: 

"  W'c  sji.dl  eiV':iL;e  heavily  on  our  Li't.  |iound  the 
center  with  oi;r  artillery,  and  Hank  on  our  ri-lit." 

'I'hc  hiL'tier  vou  ^o  in  tlie  command  the  simpler 
seem  t!ie  i^hms  wliieh  hv  direct  and  comprehensive 
str(»kes  conceal  tlie  detail  which  is  dele;j;atcd  down 
through  the  diilerent  uidts.  At  ( lommecnurt  there 
was  a  salient,  roi  an-le  ot"  the  derman  trench  line 
i:!to  the  Britisli  wl'/ah.  seemetl  to  i-ixite  "  pinchin};," 
ami  this  was  to  he  ti;e  pi\ot  ol"  the  Ilritidi  mo\e- 
ment.  The  I'rcneh  w  !io  were  on  hotli  side>  ol  the 
Somme  were  to  swiiu;-  in  frttin  tlieir  Sdnthern  Hank 
of  attack  near  Soyecnurt  in  the  same  fashion  as  the 
Uriiidi  from  the  nortliern,  thus  hrin^in;r  the  deepest 
ol)iecti\c  aloiiLT  th.e  rl\er  in  th.e  direction  ot  I'eronnc, 
which  would  fall  when  eventuallv  the  tactical  posi- 
tions comma.ntlin;;;  it  were  gained. 

\iit  witfi  the  first  rush,  for  th.e  Tmes  of  t!ie  ob- 
iecti\e  were  drawn  well  short  of  it.  but  with  later 
rushes  the  British  meant  to  ^^ain  the  irreij;ular  r'uh^C 
fiM-mation  from  Thiepxal  to  I.onn;ueval,  wlr.ch 
would  -r.irt  them  on  the  way  to  the  consummation  of 
their  sicL-e  halllmerint,^  It  was  to  Iw  a  battle  by 
inches:  the  In -innini>;  of  :i  lonp;  task.  Cierrnan 
mrra!,'  was  still  hi^h  on  the  Western  front;  their 
numbirs  immense.  Marulr  could  be  broken,  num- 
bers worn  down,  only  by  pounding. 
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Granted  that  the  attack  of  July   ist  should  suc- 
ceed all  along  the  line,  it  would  gain  little  ground; 
but  it  would  everywhere  break  through  the  first  line 
fortifications  over  a  front  of  more  than  twenty-five 
miles,  the  British  for  about  fifteen  and  the  French 
for  about  ten.    The  soldierly  informant  at  "  Intelli- 
gence "   reminded  the  listener,  too,  that  battalions 
which  might  be  squee/.ed  or  might  run  into  unex- 
pected obstacles  would  suiter  fearfully  as  in  all  great 
battles   and   one   must  b.^   careful  not   to  be   o\er- 
deprcsscd  by  the  accounts  of  the  survivors  or  over- 
elated  by  the  roseate  narratives  of  battalions  which 
had  swept  all  before  t   cm  with  slight  loss. 

The  day  before  I  saw  the  map  of  the  whole  I  had 
seen  the  map  of  a  part  at  an  Observation  Post  at 
Auchonvlllcrs.  The  two  were  alike  in  a  standard- 
ized system,  only  one  dealt  with  corps  and  the  other 
with  battalions.  A  trip  to  Auchonvillers  at  any  time 
during  the  previous  year  or  up  to  the  end  of  June, 
19 16,  had  not  been  fraught  with  any  particular  risk. 
It  was  on  the  "  joy-riders'  "  route,  as  they  say. 

When  I  said  that  the  German  batteries  were 
making  relatively  little  reply  to  the  preliminary 
British  bombardment  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that 
they  were  missing  any  opportunities.  At  the  dead 
line  for  automobiles  on  the  road  the  burst  of  a 
shrapnel  overhead  had  a  suggestiveness  that  it  would 
not  have  had  at  other  times.    Perhaps  the  Germans 
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were  about  to  put  a  barrage  on  the  road.  Perhaps 
they  wcie  p;oiiv;  to  start  their  guns  in  earnest.  1  lap- 
pily,  they  ha\  e  always  been  most  consiileratc  where 
I  was  concerned  and  they  were  only  throw'ng  in  a 
few  sli'.Hs  in  the  course  of  artillery  routine,  which 
happcneii  also  on  our  return  from  the  Observa- 
tion Tost.  But  they  were  steadily  attentive  with 
"  krumps  "  to  a  <j;rove  v.here  some  British  howit/crs 
sought  the  screen  of  suniiTicr  foliage.  If  they  could 
put  any  batteries  (nit  of  action  while  they  waited  for 
the  attack  this  was  good  business,  as  it  meant  fewer 
guns  at  work  in  support  of  t!ie  Briti^h  charge. 

An  artilleryman,  perspiring  and  mud-spattered 
from  shell-bursts,  who  came  across  the  fields,  said: 
"  They  knocked  oft  the  corner  of  our  gun-pit  and  got 
two  men.  That's  all."  His  eyes  were  shining:  he 
was  in  the  elation  of  battle.  Casualties  were  an  inci- 
dent in  the  preoccup;ition  of  his  wDrk  and  ot  the 
thought:  "  At  last  we  have  the  shells:  At  last  it  is 
our  turn  !  " 

On  our  way  forward  wc  passed  more  batteries 
and  wiselv  kept  to  the  open  awa\-  from  them,  as  they 
are  d.,ingerous  companions  in  an  artillery  duel. 
Then  we  stepped  into  th'  winding  communication 
ircnch  with  its  system  of  wires  fast  to  the  w  alls,  and 
kept  on  till  we  passed  under  a  lifted  curtain  into  a 
famili:ir  chamber  roofed  with  heavy  rcment  blocks 
and  earth. 
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"  Safe  from  a  direct  hit  by  tivc-point-nincs,"  said 
the  observation  ofiiccr,  a  regular  promoted  troin  the 
ranks  who  had  been  "  spotting"  sliells  since  the  war 
began.  "  A  nine-inch  w'uld  break  the  blocks,  but  I 
don't  think  t'    t  it  would  do  us  in." 

E\en  if  it  did  "  do  us  in,"  why,  we  wcr^'  only  two 
or  three  men.  All  this  profivtion  u,i^  '.  ^r.  perhaps 
to  insure  safety  than  to  insure  security  of  ob.->er\a- 
tion  for  these  eyes  of  the  guns,  ihe  officer  was  as 
proud  of  his  ( ).V.  as  any  battalion  comm.;nder  of 
his  trencli  or  a  battcrv  commander  ot  his  gun- 
position,  uhich  is  the  s;'.ine  kind  of  human  priile  that 
a  man  has  in  the  imprin  ements  on  his  new  country 
estate. 

There  was  a  bench  to  sit  on  f. icing  the  narrow 
observation  slit,  similar  to  tliat  ot  a  battleship's 
conning  tower,  which  ga\e  a  wide  sweep  ot  vision. 
A  commonplace  enough  misc'-in-.u  nw  on  average 
days,  now  signitlcant  because  ot  the  stretch  (j1  dead 
uorld  of  the  trench  systems  anvl  No  Man'i  Land 
which  was  soon  to  be  sectliing  with  the  tumult  ot 
death. 

Directly  in  front  of  us  was  Beaumont-1  Tanicl.  Be- 
fore the  war  it  had  been  like  huntlreds  of  other 
villages.  Since  the  war  its  ruins  were  like  scores  of 
others  in  the  front  line.  Parts  of  a  few  walls  were 
staniiing.  It  was  difficult  io  tel!  where  the  debris  of 
Beaumont-Haniel   began   and  that  of   the   German 
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trench  ended.  Dust  \\as  mixed  witJi  the  black  hursts 
of  smoke  rising  from  tfic  ef)n^l  iriierate  mass  of 
buildings  and  streets  thrown  together  by  pre\ious 
explosions.  1  he  cHcct  suggesteti  the  regular  spout 
of  geysers  from  a  desert  rock  crushed  by  charges  of 
dynamite. 

Could  anybody  be  alixc  In  Bcaumont-lTamcl  ? 
Wasn't  this  bombardment  threshing  straw  which  had 
long  since  yielded  its  last  kernel  of  grain?  Wasn't 
it  merely  pounding  the  gra\'cs  of  a  garrison?  Otli  r 
villages,  equally  passixc  and  derelict,  were  being 
submitted  to  tlie  same  systematic  pounding  which 
was  like  timed  iiamiiK  r-beats. 

"  We  keep  on  softening  them,"  said  the  observer. 

Sffldiers  ha\e  a  gilt  lor  apt  words  to  describe  their 
work,  as  ha\e  all  professional  experts.  Softening! 
It  personified  tlic  enemy  as  something  harvl  and 
tough  which  wouKl  grow  pulpy  under  en(»ugh  v.cll- 
mapped  Mows  striking  at  e\ery  \ital  part  from  dug- 
outs to  billets. 

All  the  barbed-nire  entanglements  in  front  of  the 
first  line  trenches  appeared  to  be  cut.  mangled, 
tw'stctl  into  balls,  beaten  back  into  the  earth  and 
exhumed  again.  leaving  only  a  welt  of  crater-spotted 
ground  in  front  of  the  chalky  contour  of  the  first- 
line  trenches  which  had  been  mashed  a-ul  crushed 
out  of  shape. 

"  Yes,  the  Boehe's  first  line  looks  rather  messy," 
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said  the  officer.  "  We've  been  giving  him  an  awful 
iloiiit;  these  last  feu  days,  'rurning  our  attentiun 
mostly  to  the  second  line,  now.  Tluit's  our  lot, 
thLTc,"  he  added,  indicating  a  cluster  of  hursts  o\er 
a  nest  of  burrows  farther  up  on  the  hillside. 

"  .\ny  attempts  to  repair  their  wire  at  night?  "  I 
asked. 

"  Xo.  They  have  to  do  it  under  our  machine 
^un  iirc.  Any  Bochcs  who  have  si!rvi\ed  are  lying 
do^fj;o." 

How  many  dugouts  were  still  intact  and  secure 
refuses  for  the  '..aiting  Cicrmans?  Only  trench  raids 
could  ascertain.  As  well  miiilit  the  observer  with 
his  glasses  or  an  aeroplane  looking  do\\n  try  to  take 
a  census  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  a  prairie 
dog  \illage  who  \\ere  all  in  their  holes. 

The  officer  spread  out  his  map  marked  "  Secret 
and  confidential."  delimiting  the  boundaries  of  a 
narrow  sector.  He  IkuI  nothing  to  do  with  what 
lay  to  the  right  and  left — other  sectors,  other  men"s 
business — of  the  area  inclosed  in  the  clear,  luaw 
lines  crosswise  of  British  and  German  trenches — a 
slice  out  of  the  front,  as  it  were.  Speaking  over 
the  telephone  to  the  blind  guns,  ht  was  interested 
only  in  the  to  tr,)l  of  gimfire  in  this  sector.  The 
charge  to  him  was  lines  on  the  map  parallel  with 
the  trendies  which  would  be  at  given  points  at  given 
nwments — lines  which  he  must  support  when  their 
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S'lMicr  counterparts  were  itnisihle  throiij^h  the 
shell-smoke  in  ttie  nice  calculation  of  time  and  ranpe 
which  shouKl  put  the  shells  intcj  the  enemy  and  never 
into  the  (har^inLi;  nian. 

10  intantry  conimr.nders  with  similar  maps  those 
lines  were  hreathiiij;  liuman  lines  ot  men  wiiom  they 
had  trained.  ;ind  the  j^unlire  a  kind  of  spray  which 
the  gunners  were  to  adjust  for  the  protection  of  the 
battalions  whrn  they  should  cross  that  iL;'  1  space, 
()!ue  the  Hritish  were  in  the  German  front  trenches, 
details  which  had  been  told  off  for  the  purpose  were 
to  take  pos.-ession  of  the  ilufrout*^  and  "  breach  " 
theiii  ot  prisoners  and  disarm  all  nt'ier  (iermans,  lest 
they  fire  into  the  backs  of  those  who  carried  the 
charj:;e  farther  on  to  the  final  sta^e  of  the  olijcctix-e. 
What  awaitctl  (hem  they  w(>uld  know  onlv  when  they 
climbed  o\i.r  the  parapet  and  became  silhouettes  of 
\ulnerable  llesh  in  the  open.  Yes.  one  had  the 
s\>tem  in  tlie  lar!.;e  anil  the  small,  bv  the  army,  the 
corps,  the  di\  islon,  the  l*i-i};ade.  the  battalion,  and  the 
man.  the  ind.i\-idual  infantryman  who  was  to  suffer 
tliat  ha/ard  of  marchinu;  in  the  open  toward  the 
trenches  wliich  ni-t  ^nms.  or  motor  trucks,  or  trcnch- 
inortar  shells  could  taki.-.  but  only  he  could  take  and 
hold. 

The  ad',-anraij:e  of  watching  the  attack  from  this 
O.P.  in  uur.parison  with  that  of  other  points  was 
mooted;  for  the  spectator  had  to  choose  his  seat  for 
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the  panorama.     This  time  \vc  soiij^jht  a  place  where 
we  hoped  to  see  something  i)i  the  battle  as  a  whole. 

"  C'tst  arrni!  "  said  the  old  porter  to  me  at  the 
door  when  I  left  the  hotel  before  dawn.  Tiie  great 
day  had  arrived  I 

Amiens  was  In  darkness,  with  the  lightninj;s  of 
the  guns  which  had  ne\  er  ceased  their  labors  througli 
the  night  (lashing  in  the  hea\ens  their  inagnetic 
summons  to  Inittle.  When  a  ilip  into  a  valley  shut 
out  their  roar  a  divine  hush  lay  over  tlie  world.  On 
either  side  of  the  main  road  was  the  peace  of  the 
hour  before  the  dawn  which  would  send  the  peasants 
from  their  beds  to  the  fields.  Tliere  were  no  lights 
yet  in  the  villages.  It  had  not  occurred  to  the  inhab- 
itants to  try  to  see  the  battle.  They  knew  that  they 
would  be  in  the  way;  sentries  or  gunners  would  halt 
them. 

The  trafric  was  light  and  all  \ehicles.  except  a 
flying  staff  officer's  car,  were  going  their  methodical 
way.  \'aguely,  as  an  aviation  station  was  passed, 
planes  were  visible  being  pushed  out  ot  their  sh.'ds; 
the  hum  of  propellers  being  tried  out  was  faintly 
heard.  T'le  birds  of  battle  were  testing  their  wings 
before  flight  and  every  one  out  of  the  hundreds 
which  would  take  part  that  day  had  his  task  set,  no 
less  than  had  a  corp^-  i  regiment  of  artillery,  or  tlie 
bombers  in  a  charge. 

"  This  is  the  place,"  was  the  vvf)rd  to  the  chauf- 
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fcur  as  \vc  swept   up   a   ^^adc   in   the   mistv  dark- 


ness. 


Stretched  from  trunk  to  trunk  of  the  trees  he^de 
the  road  were  can\as  screens  to  liitle  the  transport 
from  enemy  observation.  Fassinj;  between  them  had 
the  ettect  of  ^oiiij^  through  tlie  curtains  into  a  par- 
terre l)ox.  Li^dit  w  as  just  breaking  and  \\j:  were  in 
a  held  ot  youn;/  ha  ts  on  the  crest  of  a  rise,  with  no 
hi^dier  ^^round  b.'yond  us  all  the  way  to  Thiepval. 
which  was  in  the  day's  objecfixe,  and  to  I'o/iercs. 
which  was  bcyontl  't.  Ordinal ilv,  on  a  clear  dav  we 
should  ha\e  had  from  here  a  view  r)vcr  fi\e  or  si\ 
miles  of  front  anil  through  our  j;lasses  tlic  action 
should  ha\c  been  \isihle  in  detail. 

I  his  mf)rnin<^  the  sun  was  not  showinj^  his  head 
and  the  early  mist  lay  opa(]uc  o\  cr  all  the  positions, 
holilinjT  in  place  the  mii^hty  \olumc  of  smoke  from 
burstinj^  shells.  As  it  was  not  se\cn  o'clock  the  sun 
mii^ht  yet  realize  its  duty  in  Jnly  anil  dissipate  this 
shroud,  which  was  so  thick  that  it  partially  obscured 
the  flaslics  of  the  t!;ims  and  the  shell-bursts. 

Seven-ten  came  and  seven-twenty  and  still  no  more 
light.  Tt  was  too  late  now  to  seek  another  hill  and, 
if  wo  had  souglit  one,  we  sliould  have  had  no  better 
view.  At  least,  wc  were  seeing  as  much  as  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Fourth  Army  in  his  dugout  near  bv. 
The  artillery  lire  increased.  I'.vcrv  giin  was  now 
firing,  all  stretchinLi;  their  powers  to  the  maximum. 
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The  mist  and  smoke  over  the  positions  seemed  to 
tremble  with  the  bhists.  Near-by  shells,  especially 
German,  broke  brilliantly  against  a  background  so 
thick  that  it  swallowed  up  the  Hashes  of  more  distant 
shells  in  its  garishly  illiiinincd  density.  Thousands 
of  officers  were  studying  their  wrist  watches  for  the 
tick  of  "  zero  "  as  the  tninute-hands  moved  on  with 
merciless  fatalism;  and  hundreds  of  thcnisands  of 
men  who  hatl  come  into  position  o\ernight  were  in 
line  in  the  trenches  looking  to  their  officers  for  the 
word. 

Our  little  group  In  the  beet  field  was  restless  and 
silent;  or  if  we  spoke  it  was  not  of  what  was  oppress- 
ing our  minds  and  stilling  our  heartbeats.  Our 
glasses  ga\e  no  aiil;  they  only  made  the  fog  thicker. 
Had  we  been  in  the  first-line  British  trenches  we 
could  hardly  have  seen  the  men  who  left  them 
through  tills  wall  of  smoke  and  mist  as  they  entered 
the  German  first  line  and  the  answering  (icrman 
"  krumps  "  would  have  dri\en  us  to  the  dugouts  and 
German  curtains  of  fire  held  us  prisoner. 

One  of  US' called  attention  to  a  lark  that  had  risen 
and  v.as  singing  with  all  the  power  in  his  little 
throat.  Another  mentioned  a  squadron  of  aero- 
planes against  the  background  of  a  soft  and  dome- 
less  sky.  flying  with  the  precision  of  wild  geese.  We 
knew  that  the  German  guns  were  responding  now, 
for  the.  final  blasts  of  British  concentration  had  been 
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a  siifficictit  si>.',ii;il  nf  attack  if  some  I>ritish  prisoner 
takt/i  in  a  trench  r;;id  li.ul  not  rc\calcJ  the  hour. 

Sc\  cn-twcnty-lnc  !  someone  said,  but  not  one  of  U9 
needed  any  reminder,  lixe  minutes  more  and  the 
^reat  experiment  wouK!  he^in.  I  lad  Sir  Douglas 
Haip;  made  an  armv  e(]ii,d  tothetabk?  What  would 
lie  the  answer  to  skepties  who  said  that  the  Lon- 
don cockne\s  :ind  tlie  .Manchester  factory  hands  and 
all  the  others  nitln  A  military  training  could  not  bc 
made  into  a  for-  ■  skillul  enough  to  take  those 
trenclus?  Was  the  feat  of  concjuerinj^  those  forti- 
fications within  the  hounds  of  human  courage,  skill 
and  resource  ? 

Not  what  f)ne  saw  but  what  one  felt  and  knew 
counted.  .\  croud  is  spellbound  in  watching  a 
steeplejack  at  work,  or  an  a\iator  doing  a  "  loop-thc- 
loo[->,"  or  an  acrobat  swinging  from  one  bar  to  an- 
other ab()\  e  tiie  sawdust  ring,  or  the  "  leap  of 
death"  of  the  mo\ies;  and  here  we  were  in  the 
presence  of  a  multitude  who  were  running  a  far 
greater  risk  in  an  untried  etlort.  with  their  inspira- 
tion not  a  breathless  audience  but  duty.  I'or  none 
wanted  to  die.  All  were  human  in  this.  None  had 
any  sense  of  the  glorious  sport  of  war,  only  that 
of  grim  routine. 

Our  irroup  was  not  particularly  religious,  but  I 
think  that  we  were  al!  uttering  a  prayer  for  England 
and  Franco.     At  seven-thirty  something  seemed  to 
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crack  in  our  brains.  Thcri.'  w.is  no  \isIMv.  si^^n  that 
a  wave  of  Mien  tucnt\-livc  miles  lun^.  reaching  from 
(lommecourt  to  Soyccourt,  whcrc\cr  tin.  trenches 
ran  across  fields,  through  villa^,n's  ami  alonj^  slopos 
to  the  hanks  of  the  Sommc  and  beyond,  had  ielt 
their  parapets.  I  knew  the  men  wIkj  \\i  te  j^oin^  iiiU) 
that  charge  too  well  to  have  any  apprehension  that 
any  battalion  would  f.dtcr.  The  thinj.;  was  to  lie 
done  and  they  were  to  dn  it  Now  they  were  out 
in  No  Man's  Land;  now  they  were  facinjj;  the  recep- 
tion prepared  for  them.  Thousands  inij^'ht  already 
be  down.  \Vc  could  discern  that  the  derman  guns, 
long  waiting  for  their  prey,  were  seeking  it  in  eager 
ferocity-  as  they  laiil  their  curtains  of  tire  on  the  ap- 
pointed places  which  they  hail  registered.  I  he  hell 
of  the  poets  and  the  priests  nuist  have  some  emotion, 
some  temperamental  variation.  This  was  sheer 
mechanical  hell,  its  pulse  that  of  the  dynamo  and 
the  engine. 

Sevcn-forty-fivc  I  Helplessly  we  stared  at  the 
blanket.  If  the  charge  had  gone  home  it  was  al- 
ready in  the  (ierman  trenches,  lor  all  we  knew  it 
might  have  been  repulsed  and  its  remnants  be  strug- 
gling* back  through  the  curtains  of  artillery  fire  and 
the  sweep  of  machine  gun  tire.  As  the  sun  came  out 
without  clearing  away  the  mist  and  shell-smoke  over 
the  field  we  had  glimpse^  of  some  reserves  who  had 
looked  like  a  yellow  patch  'tehind  a  hill  deploying 
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t<j  go  forward,  sii^rgcsti\c  of  ycllow-hackcd  beetles 
who  were  the  organized  ser\itors  of  a  higher  mind 
on  some  other  planet. 

1  his  was  all  we  saw;  and  to  make  more  of  it 
would  not  he  fair  to  other  occasions  when  views  of 
attacks  were  more  intimate.  ^  et  I  would  not  change 
the  impressior  now.  It  has  its  place  in  the  spec- 
tator's history  ot  the  battle. 


I 


VI 


FIRST    RLSTLTSOF    THE    SOMME 

At  tlic  little  schoolhotise — Twenty  miles  of  German  fortifications 
l:ikcn — Douliiful  situation  n')f!!i  of  Thitnval — I'risoners  antl 
wounded — Heftat  and  victi)ry — I'lic  topograpliy  of  Thiepval — 
Spra>5  of  hullcts  and  blavts  of  artillery  fire — "The  day"  of 
the  New  Army — The  courayc  of  civiii/cd  man — FightiiiK 
with  a  kind  of  ilivine  stubbornne-i's — Braver  than  the  "  Li^'it 
Bripade" — Died  fiphting  as  final  proof  of  the  New  Arm\'s 
spirit — Crawling  back  through  No  Mai.'?,  Land — N(Jt  beaten 
but   roughly   handled. 

In'  the  room  at  the  head  of  the  narrow  stairs  in  the 
sthoolhouse  of  the  quiet  liead(juartcrs  town  we 
should  have  the  answer  to  the  questioii,  Has  the 
British  attack  succcctlcd?  wfiich  was  throbhinj;  in 
nwr  pulsciicats.  By  the  same  map  on  the  table  in  the 
center  ot  the  room  showing  the  plan  of  attack  with 
its  lines  indicatin^j;  the  objecti\"es  we  shouKl  learn 
how  many  of  them  had  been  gained.  The  officer 
who  had  outlined  the  plan  of  battle  with  tine  canthjr 
was  equally  candid  about  its  results,  so  far  as  they 
were  known.  Not  only  did  he  avoid  mincing 
words,  but  he  avoided  wasting  them. 

irom  Thiepval  northward  the  situation  was  ob- 
scure. The  German  artillery  response  had  been 
heavy  and  the  action  almost  completely  blanketed 


n 
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triiiii  oh.-,cr\atinn.  Sonic  detachments  must  ha\c 
readied  their  ohjectixe,  as  their  siL,'nals  Iiad  been 
seen.  Ironi  I  .a  Ijoisselle  'southward  the  British  had 
taken  e\erv  ohjectixe.  I  hey  were  in  Mamct/,  and 
Mnntauhan  and  around  I  ricourt.  lor  the  Irench 
it  had  been  a  elean  sweep,  without  a  single  repulse. 
J  N\entv  miles  of  those  fonnitlablc  Cierman  fortifica- 
t.  ^ns  \vere  in  the  possession  of  the  Allies. 

On  th.c  ledji;c  of  the  schoolroom  window,  with 
the  shrill  \'oiccs  of  the  children  at  recess  playing  in 
the  yard  Iielow  ri^in'j;  to  mv  cars,  I  wrote  my  dis- 
patch for  the  j-iress  at  hoinc,  less  conscious  then  than 
now  ot  the  wonder  c>(  the  situation.  Downstairs 
the  cure  of  the  church  next  thior  was  standing  on 
the  steps,  an  expectant  look  in  his  eves.  When  I 
told  liim  the  news  his  smile  and  the  flash  of  his  eye, 
wliich  lacked  the  meekness  usually  p  sociatcd  with 
the  Church,  w  ere  good  to  sec. 

"  And  the  French?"  he  asked. 

"  All  of  their  objectives!  " 

"  All!  "  lie  ilrew  a  deep  breath  and  rubbed  his 
ha»id'  together  softly.     "  And  prisoners?  " 

"  .\  great  manv." 

"  Ah  !     And  guns?  " 
1  es. 

'i'lr.is  !u-  ran  up  the  scale  oi  happiness.  I  left  him 
on  the  step^  of  the  church  with  a  proud,  glad,  ab- 
stracted look. 
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FIRST  RESULTS  OF  THE  SOMME      S3 

Bcyciul  the  town  pcacct'iil  hcKiD  stiLti.liL\i  .luav  to 
the  battle  area,  where  hi^ures  patketl  ti>u;ethcr  iiibulc 
Jie  new  prisoners'  inclosures  rjKuie  a  ;:;recn  blot. 
Litters  wore  thick  In  the  streets  of  the  casualtN  clear- 
ing stations  which  had  been  empty  yesterday,  i  here 
were  no  idle  ambulances  now.  They  had  passengers 
in  green  as  well  as  in  khaki.  The  first  liospital  trains 
were  pulling  out  from  the  rail-heatl  across  from  a 
clearing  station.  1  luis  prf)mpt]y,  as  foreseen,  the 
processes  of  battle  had  worked  themsehes  out. 

I'roni  "  light  "  cases  and  from  "  bad  "  cases,  from 
officers  and  men.  you  had  the  account  of  an  indi- 
\iduars  supreme  experience,  infiniic-iinal  compared 
to  the  whole  but  when  taken  together  making  up 
the  whole.  The  wounded  in  tlic  T!iiep\al-Ciommc- 
court  sector  spoke  of  having  "  crawled  "  back  across 
No  Man's  Land.  South  of  Tiiiepxal  they  had 
"  walkctl  "  back.  This,  too,  told  the  story  of  the 
difference  between  repulse  and  \ictory. 

As  the  fight  v.ent  for  each  man  in  the  frav.  so  the 
battle  went  to  liis  conception.  The  spectator  going 
here  and  there  could  hear  accounts  at  one  head- 
quarters of  battalions  that  were  beyond  the  first- 
line  trenches  and  at  another  of  battalions  whose 
sur\ivors  were  back  In  their  own  trenches.  He 
could  hear  one  wounded  man  say:  "  It  was  too  stiff, 
sir.  There  was  no  getting  through  their  curtains 
of  fire  against  their  machine  guns,  sir;"   and  an- 
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other:    "  Wc    went   into   their   fir^t   line    without   a 
break   and   right   on.   gathering  in   Boehes   on   the 

wav." 

Vietory  is  sweet.     It  writes  it.elf.      Terliaps  he- 
cause  faiUire  is  harder  to  write,  thougli  in  this  case 
it  is  e.juallv  gh)rioiis.  we  shall  have  this  lirst.     To 
make   the    picture   of   that   day   clearer,   imagine    a 
inoveincnt  of  the  whole  arm.  with,  the   shoulder  at 
(iommecourt  and  the  fist  swinging  in  at  Montauban, 
crushing    its    way    against    those    fortifications.     It 
br-<ke  through  for  a  distance  of  more  than  from  the 
elbow  t(j  the  fmge:s'  ends  twenty  miles  southward 
from   Thiepval— a   name   to   bear   in   mind.      Men 
crossing  the  open  under  protecting  waves  of  shell 
lire  had  pro^ed  tliat  men  in  dugouts  with  machine 
guns  were  not  in\ineible. 

From   a    certain   artillery   observation   post   in   a 
tree  you  had  a  good  view  of  Thiepval,  already  a 
blackened  spot  with  the  ruins  of  the  chateau  showing 
white  in  its  midst  and  pricked  by  the  toothpick-like 
trunks  of  trees  denuded  of  their  limbs,  which  were 
to  become  such  a   familiar  sight  on  the  battlefield. 
It  was  uphill  all  the  way  to  Thiepvrl  for  the  British. 
A  ri^er  so-called,  really  a  brook,  the  Ancre.  runs  at 
the    foot   of  the   slope   and  turns  eastward  beyond 
Thiep^al.  uhere  a  ridge  called  Crucihx  Ridge  north- 
east of  the  village  takes  its  name  from  a  Christ  with 
outstretched   arms  visible   for   many  miles  around. 
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Then  on  past  the  bond  of  the  Antre  the  British  and 
the  dernian  positions  continued  to  the  Gummecourt 
salient. 

Along  these  li\  e  miles  the  odds  of  terrain  were  all 
against  the   British.     The   high  grountl  which  they 
sought  to  gain  was  of  supreme  tactical  value.     Na- 
ture was  an  ally  of  soldierly  industry  in  constructing 
defenses.     The  German  staff  expected  the  brunt  of 
the  ol"fensl\e  in  this  sector  and  every  hour's  delay 
in  the  attack  was  invaluable  for  their  final  prepara- 
tions.    'Ihiepval,    Bcaumont-IIamel    and    Gonime- 
court  would  not  be  yielded  if  there  were  any  power 
of  men  or  material  at  (jerman  command  to  keep 
them.      Indeed,    the    (iermans   said    that    Thicpval 
^^as  impregnable.     Their  boast  was  good  on  July 
1st  but  not  in  the  end,  as  we  shall  see,  for,  before 
the   summer  was  o\er,  Thiepval   was  to  be  taken 
V.  itii    less    loss    to    the    British    than    to    the    de- 
fenders. 

At  Bcaumont-IIamel  and  Thiepval,  particularly, 
and  in  all  villages  house  cellars  had  been  enlarged 
and  connected  by  new  galleries,  the  debris  from 
the  buildings  forming  a  thicker  roof  against  pene- 
tration by  shells.  Where  there  had  seemed  no  life 
in  Bcaumont-IIamel  battalions  were  snug  in  their 
refuges  as  the  earth  around  trembled  from  the 
explosions.  Those  shell-threshed  parapets  of  tiie 
lirst-line  German  trenches  which  appeared  to  repre- 
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sent  complete  ilestruclioii  liaJ  not  hlleil  in  .ill  the 
doorways  of  dni^outs  v.hieli  hiu;  ^,!k!1-  had  tailed  to 
reach.  The  cut  and  twisted  fragments  of  barbed 
wire  which  were  llie  remain^  of  the  maze  ot  entan- 
glements fringin-r  the  parapets  no  longer  pro- 
tected tlicni  from  a  charge;  but  the  garrisons  de- 
pended upon  another  kind  of  defense  which  sent  its 
deaillv  storms  again^t  the  ad\ancing  infantry. 

The  British  battalions  that  went  over  the  parapet 
from  Thiepval  northward  were  of  the  same  mettle 
as  those  tliat  took  Montauban  and  Mamet/;  their 
training  and  preparation  the  same.  W  here  bat- 
talions to  the  southward  swept  forward  accordmg 
to  plan  and  the  guns'  pioneering  was  successful, 
those  on  this  front  in  many  cases  started  from 
trenches  already  battered  in  by  German  shell  fire. 
A  few  steps  across  that  dead  space  and  officers  knew 
that  the  supporting  artillery,  working  no  less  thor- 
oughly in  its  preliminary  bombardment  here  than 
elsewhere,  had  not  the  situation  in  hand. 

All  the  gnins  which  the  (iermans  had  brought  up 
during  the  time  that  weather  delayed  the  British 
attack  added  their  weight  to  the  artillery  concentra- 
tion. Down  tlie  valley  of  the  Ancrc  at  its  bend  they 
had  more  or  less  of  an  enfilade.  Machine  guns  had 
sur\i\ed  in  their  positions  in  the  debris  of  the 
trenches  or  had  been  mounted  overnight  and  others 
appeared  from  maniioles  in  front  of  the  trenches. 
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Sprays  of  bullets  cut  cros:,nisc  of  the  M.i^ts  of  the 
German  curtains  of  artillery  tire.  1  If)\v  any  nieil 
could  go  the  breadth  of  No  Man's  I.aiu!  and  survi\'e 
would  have  been  called  miraculous  in  other  days; 
in  these  days  vc  know  that  it  was  due  tn  the  law  of 
chance  which  will  wound  one  man  a  tlo/en  times 
and  ne\cr  bark  the  skin  of  another. 

Any  troops  miij;ht  have  been  warranted  in  fii\inp; 
up  the  task  before  they  reached  tl;-  first  Cjerman 
trench.  Veterans  could  have  retired  v.  itiiout  criti- 
cism. This  is  the  pri\ilc(^c  of  tried  soldiers  who 
ha\c  won  victories  and  are  secured  by  such  an  ex- 
pression as,  "If  the  Old  Guard  sau  that  it  could  not 
be  done,  why.  then,  it  could  nor."  Rut  these  were 
Xcw  .\rmy  men  in  their  first  ottensivc.  Their 
victories  VvCre  yet  to  be  won.     This  v.as  "  the  dav." 

Facli  otTicer  and  each  man  hail  gi\en  himself  up 
as  a  hostage  to  death  for  his  cause,  his  pride  of 
battalion  and  his  manhood  when  he  went  over  the 
parapet.  The  business  oi  the  officers  was  to  load 
their  men  tf)  certain  goals;  that  of  the  men  was  to 
go  with  the  officers.  All  very  simple  reasoning,  this, 
vi-t  hardly  reason:  the  second  nature  of  training 
and  spirit.  How  officers  had  studieil  the  details  of 
tlieir  objectives  on  the  map  in  order  to  '■ecogni/c 
thicm  when  they  were  reached!  How  like  drill  it 
was  the  way  that  those  human  waves  moved  for- 
ward!    But  they  were  not  waves  for  long  in  some 
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instances,  only  survi\f)rs  'till  n(!\ancin;j;  as  if  thoy 
were  parts  nf  a  \va\e.  unseen  by  ttii'ir  eommanders 
in  the  sliell-smoke,  huttetid  by  luirts  ot  hi^h  cx- 
pl(isl\ts,  witli  c\erv  in:in  simply  keepin;^'  on  toward 
tlie  ^oal  till  lie  arri\eil  or  fell.  I'oolh.inly,  you  say. 
Perhaps.  It  is  an  easy  wonl  to  i.tter  over  a  map 
after  the  c\ent.  Vou  woiiK!  think  of  tincr  words  if 
you  had  In-en  at  the   front. 

Would  l'iu'.:nd  ha\c  wanted  her  \ew  Army  to 
act  otherv.i  e? — the  first  ^reat  armv  that  she  had 
put  into  the  field  on  trial  on  the  continetit  of  I'uropc 
aj^ainst  an  armv  which  hail,  hy  \irtue  of  its  own 
experience,  the  ri^ht  to  consider  the  newcomers  as 
amateurs?  Tluy  became  more  skilful  later;  but  in 
war  all  skill  is  based  on  such  courage  as  these  men 
showed  that  day.  Those  who  sit  in  offices  in  times 
of  peace  and  think  otherwise  had  better  be  relie\cd. 
It  is  the  precept  that  the  German  Army  itself  taup;ht 
anil  practiced  at  '^'prcs  and  \'erdun.  On  July  ist  a 
question  was  answered  for  anyone  who  had  been  in 
the  Manchurian  war.  He  learned  that  those  bred 
in  si^^ht  of  cathedrals  in  the  ci\  ili/ation  of  the  epic 
poem  can  surpass  without  any  inspiration  of  oriental 
fatalism  or  religious  fanaticism  the  courage  of  the 
land  of  Shintoism  and  Busbido. 

In  most  places  the  charge  reached  the  German 
trenches.  There,  frequently  outnumbered  by  the 
garrison,  the  men  stabbed  and  bombed,  for^ht  to  put 
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out  m.uhinc  guns  that  wore  tiirncd  on  them  and  so 
bt.;y  the  tide  coming  out  of  the  mouths  ot  dugouts — 
simply  fouglit  ami  kc[>t  on  lighting  with  a  kind  (>( 
ihvii'.c  stubbornness. 

Tennyson's  "  Liglit  Brigade  "  seems  liiimbast  and 
gallery  play  after  July  ist.  In  that  case  s(jme  men 
(.n  horses  who  had  received  an  onler  rode  out  and 
roiie  back,  and  verse  made  e\er  memorable  this  wiiw 
gallop  of  exliilaration  with  horses  bearing  the  men. 
I'he  battalions  of  July  ist  went  on  their  own  feet 
driven  by  their  own  will  toward  their  goals,  with- 
out turning  back.  Surviving  oflicers  with  objectives 
burned  in  their  brains  led  the  survi\ing  men  past  the 
iir^t-line  trenches  if  the  directions  required  this. 
'■  Theirs  not  to  reason  why — theirs  but  to  do  and  die 
— cannon  to  right  of  them  volleyed  and  thundered," 
— old-fashioned,  smoke-powder  cannon  firing  round 
shot  for  the  Light  Brigade;  for  these  lafer-day 
battalions  every  kind  of  modern  shell  and  machine 
guns,  showers  of  death  and  sheets  of  death! 

The  goal — the  goal!  Ten  men  out  of  a  hundred 
reached  it  in  a  few  cases  and  when  they  arrived 
they  sent  up  rocket  signals  to  say  that  they  were 
tiicre!  there!  there!  Two  or  three  battalions  lit- 
erally disappeared  into  the  blue.  I  thought  that  the 
derinans  might  have  taken  a  considerable  number 
of  prisoners,  but  not  so.  Those  isolated  lots  who 
went  on  to  their  objectives  regardless  of  every  other 
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thought  ilinl  tij^litiui,',  ;is  t:n;il  proDi"  of  the  New 
A. iiii\'s  '^l>lrit,  a^aiii^t  tlic  (iciinaiis  enra^eil  by 
tlitir  li  :\v  I'l^^Lb  Imm  the  jirehminary  Briti-jh 
hnmhafiiiiKiit. 

It  was  where  j,Mps  existed  and  ^alhuUry  went 
bhruily  idruard,  unable  in  the  foj^  of  sliell-smoke 
to  ■  ec  whetlier  tl;-.  iniits  on  the  ri^ht  or  the  left  were 
up,  that  tlie  (.■  ^ieri;;i.i.s  of  heroism  were  made;  but 
where  eomniand  A\as  heKl  o\er  tfie  Hue  and  the  op- 
position was  rill!  lit  a  \ariable  kiml  eounsel  was  taken 
of  the  im[)ossibh'  aiid  retreat  was  ordered.  1  hat  is, 
the  units  turned  back  toward  their  own  trenches 
under  direetion.  Thev  had  to  pass  through  the  same 
curtain  of  shell  lire  in  returnin^j  as  in  charging,  and 
ahead  of  them  through  the  blasts  they  drcjvc  their 
prisoners. 

"  Xe\er  miiul.  It's  from  your  own  side!"  said 
one  Briton  to  a  (jerman  who  hatl  been  knocked  over 
bv  a  (ierman  "  krurnji  "  when  he  picked  himself  up; 
and  the  ( ierman  answered  that  this  did  not  make 
him  like  it  any  befier. 

Scattered  with  British  wounded  taking  cover  in 
new  and  old  sliell-craters  was  \o  Man's  Land  as 
the  li\ing  passed.  A  Briton  and  hi.,  prisoner  would 
take  cover  together.  An  explosion  and  the  prisoner 
might  be  blown  to  bits,  or  if  the  captor  were,  an- 
other Briton  took  charge  of  the  prisoner.  Per- 
sistent! v  stubborn  were  tlic  captors  In  holding  on  to 
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prisuiKTi  \'.  Iio  wen-  trophic^  tuit  ot  tii.it  iiitcriio, 
aiul  uhcn  a  Hrituii  wab  o;uk  in  the  tirst-linc  trirKli 
with  his  German  hi>.  ileli-ht  was  j^^reater  in  deliver- 
ing; liis  man  aH\e  than  in  liis  own  safety.  Out  in  N'> 
M.m'b  Land  tiie  wounded  hu^'j^ed  their  siiell-eraters 
until  the  lire  blackened  or  night  tell,  wlieti  they 
crawled  back. 

Where  early  in  the  morning  it  had  appeared  as  if 
the  attack  were  succeeding  roser\'e  battalions  were 
sent  in  to  the  support  of  those  in  front,  and  as 
unhcbitalingly  anil  steadily  as  at  drill  they  enterevl 
the  blanket  of  shell-smoke  with  its  \i\id  llashe-,  and 
hissing  of  siirapnel  bullets  and  shell-fragincnts. 
Commanders,  I  found,  stood  in  awe  of  the  steadtast 
courage  of  their  troops.  Whether  fftlicers  or  men, 
those  who  came  out  of  hell  were  still  true  to  their 
heritage  of  I'.nglish  phlegm. 

Covered  with  chalk  dust  from  crawling,  their 
bandages  blood-soaked,  bespattered  with  the  blood 
of  comrades  as  they  lay  on  litters  or  hobbled  down 
a  communication  trench,  they  looked  blank  when 
thev  mentioned  the  scenes  that  they  had  witnessed; 
but  they  ga\e  no  impression  of  despair.  It  did  not 
occur  to  them  that  they  had  been  beaten:  they  had 
been  roughly  handled  in  one  round  of  a  many-round 
fight.  Ilnd  n  German  counter-attack  ilo\  ..'loped  they 
would  have  settled  down,  rifle  in  hand,  to  stall 
through  the  next   round.     And  that  young  officer 
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barely  twenty,  smiling  tlmufrh  weak  from  loss  of 
hlood  from  two  wounds,  refusing  assistance  as  he 
pulled  himself  along  among  the  "  walking  wouniled." 
sliowetl  a  bravery  in  his  stoicism  e(]ual  to  any  on  the 
field  when  he  saiii,  "  It  did  not  go  well  this  time," 
ir,  n  way  that  indicated  that,  of  course,  it  would  in 
the  end. 

I*-  was  over  one  of  those  large  scale,  raised  maps 
showing  in  facsimile  all  the  elevations  that  a  certain 
corrs  commander  told  the  storv  of  the  whole  attack 
witli  a  simplicif^y  and  frankness  \s!iich  was  a  \-ictory 
of  character  e\en  if  he  had  not  won  a  victory  in 
bnt^tle.  lie  rehearsed  the  tletails  of  preparation, 
wliiJi  were  the  same  in  their  elaborate  care  as 
those  of  corps  which  had  <ucceedcil;  and  he  did  not 
say  that  luck  hail  been  against  him — indeetl,  he 
never  once  used  the  wor-d — but  merely  that  the  Cier- 
man  fortifications  had  been  too  strong  and  the  gun- 
fire too  heavy.  He  bore  himself  in  the  same  manner 
that  he  would  in  his  house  in  Fngland;  but  his  eyes 
told  of  suffering  and  when  he  spoke  of  his  men  his 
voice  quavercil. 

Where  the  young  officer  had  said  that  it  had  not 
gone  well  this  time  and  a  private  had  said,  "  We 
must  try  again,  sir!"'  tlie  general  had  said  that 
repulse  was  an  incident  of  a  prolonged  operation  in 
the  initial  stage,  v.liich  soundeil  more  professional 
but  was  no  more  illuminating.     All  spoke  of  lessons 
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learned  for  the  future.     Thus  they  had  stood  .  ■ ; 
supreme  test  which  repulse  alone  can  give. 

What  could  an  observer  say  or  do  that  was  not 
banal  in  the  eyes  of  m^'n  who  had  been  through 
such  experiences?  Only  listen  and  look  on  with  the 
av,c  of  one  who  feels  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of 
immortal  heroism.  And  an  hour's  motor  ride  away 
were  troops  in  the  glow  of  that  success  which  is 
without  comparison  in  its  physical  elation — the  suc- 
cess of  arms. 


VII 


OUT  OF  Tiir.  iioppi:r  or  battle 

An  army  of  rnovcineiit — Taking  over  the  captured  space — At 
.Mli..!i:i  ^ll^t,  a  CDi^mads  of  battle — CJerinan  prisoners — Their 
iloiie  to  li\t — ri.tir  var;ct\  —  I'ht  ambulance  line — The  refuse 
from  the  hopper  tit  bailie — Resting  in  the  battle  line — Kemi- 
nisience^  of  tlic  fighiers — A  nili;htv  crater — The  dugouts  around 
lri(o'..ri — Metl'.od  of  takini:  a  dugout — The  Inter  over  the  tielil. 

Whi.n  I  went  southward  throu;j;h  that  world  of 
triuir.pli  hack  of  Manictz  and  Montauhan  I  kept 
thinkinjj;  of  a  stront^  man  who  had  hroken  free  of 
ills  hontls  ai.d  was  taking  a  deep  breath  before  an- 
other effort.  Where  from  Thiepval  to  Gommc- 
court  the  men  v, ho  had  expected  to  be  organizing 
new  trenches  were  back  in  their  old  ones  and  the 
gunners  who  had  iioped  to  move  their  guns  forward 
were  in  th.e  same  positions  and  all  the  plans  for  sup- 
plying an  army  in  ad\-ance  were  still  on  paper,  to 
the  souihwanl  anticipation  had  become  realization 
and  the  system  devised  to  carry  on  after  success  was 
being  applied. 

A  mighiv.  eager  industry  pervaded  the  rear. 
Here,  at  last,  was  an  arirv  of  movement.  New 
rr.ads  must  be  made  in  order  that  the  transport 
could   move    farther   forward;   medical  corps   men 
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■were  establishing  more  advanced  clearing  stations; 
new  ammunition  dumps  uxie  being  located;  military 
police  were  adapting  tratlic  regulations  to  the  new 
situation.  Old  trendies  had  been  filled  up  to  give 
trucks  and  guns  passageway.  In  c\ery  face  was  the 
shining  desire  which  overcomes  fatigue.  An  army 
long  trench-tied  was  stretching  its  limbs  as  it  found 
itself  in  the  open.  At  corps  headcjuarters  lines  were 
drawn  on  the  maps  of  positions  gained  and  beyond 
them  the  lines  of  new  objecti\es. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  our  car  was  running 
along  that  road  back  of  the  first-line  trenches  where 
it  would  have  been  death  to  show  your  head  two 
days  ago?  And  could  ,'attalions  in  reserve  be  lying 
in  the  open  on  fields  where  forty-eight  hours  previ- 
ously a  company  would  have  drawn  the  fire  of  half 
a  dozen  German  batteries?  Was  it  dream  or  reality 
that  you  were  walking  about  in  the  first-line  (ierman 
trenches?  So  long  had  you  been  used  to  f,tationary 
warfare,  with  your  side  and  the  other  side  always 
in  the  same  places  hedged  in  by  walls  of  shell  fire, 
that  the  transformation  seemed  as  ama/ing  as  if 
by  some  magic  overniglit  lower  Broadway  with  all 
its  high  buildings  had  been  mo\ed  across  the  North 
River. 

Among  certain  scenes  which  memory  still  holds 
di-^sociated  from  others  by  their  outstanding  char- 
acterization, that  of  Minden  Post  remains  vivid  as 
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illustratinj;  the  crossroads  man-traffic  of  battle.  A 
series  of  big  cliijj;outs,  of  houses  aiul  ca\es  with  walls 
of  sandbags,  back  of  the  first  Brlti^^h  line  near 
Carnov  was  a  focus  of  communication  trenches 
and  the  magnet  to  the  men  h"- toning  from  bullet- 
swept,  shell-swept  spaces  tc  security.  The  hot 
breath  of  tlie  firing-line  had  scorched  them  and  cast 
them  out  ami  they  came  together  in  congestion  at 
this  clearing  station  like  a  crowd  at  a  gate.  Ilycs 
were  bloodshot  and  set  in  deep  hollows  from  fa- 
tigue, those  of  the  British  having  the  gleam  of  tri- 
umph and  those  of  the  Germans  a  dazed  iiujuiry 
as  they  awaited  directions. 

Only  a  half-hour  befc^rc.  perhaps,  the  Cicrmans 
had  been  fighting  with  the  ferocity  of  racial  hate 
and  the  methotl  of  iron  (.iiscipline.  Now  they  were 
simply  helpless,  disheveled  human  beings,  their 
short  boots  and  green  uniforms  whitened  by  chalk 
dust.  I  lunger  had  weakened  the  stamina  of  many 
of  them  in  the  days  when  the  preliminary  British 
bombardment  had  shut  them  oft  from  supplies;  but 
none  looked  as  if  he  were  really  underfed.  I  ne\er 
saw  a  German  prisoner  who  was  except  for  the  in- 
tervals when  battle  kept  the  food  waiting  at  the  rear 
away  from  his  mouth,  though  some  who  were  under- 
sized anvl  ill-proportioned  looked  incapable  of  ab- 
sorbing nutrltioii. 

In  order  to  make  them  fight  better  thev  had  been 
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tf)!cl  that  the  British  ga\c  no  quarter.  Out  of  hell, 
with  shells  no  longer  bursting  overhead  or  bullets 
wliimpcring  and  hissing  past,  they  were  conscious 
only  that  they  were  alive,  and  being  alive,  though 
tliey  hac]  risked  life  as  it  death  were  an  incident, 
now  freed  of  discipline  and  of  the  exhilaration  of 
battle,  their  desire  to  li-,e  was  very  human  in  the 
way  that  hands  shot  up  if  a  sharp  word  were  spoken 
to  them  by  an  officer.  They  were  wholly  lacking 
in  military  dignity  as  they  filed  by;  but  it  returned 
as  by  a  magic  touch  when  a  non-commissioned  officer 
was  bidden  to  take  charge  of  a  batch  and  march 
them  to  an  inclosure.  Then,  in  answer  to  the  com- 
inand  shouKlers  squared,  heels  rapped  together,  and 
the  instinct  of  long  training  put  a  ramrotl  to  their 
backbones  which  stiffened  mere  tired  human  beings 
into  soldiers.  Distinct  gratitude  was  e\ident  when 
their  papers  were  taken  for  examination  over  the 
return  of  their  iilentificntinn  books,  which  left  them 
still  docketed  and  numbered  members  of  "  system  " 
and  not  mere  lost  siuls  as  they  would  otherwise 
have  consitlered  themselves. 

All  kinds  of   Boches  in  our  exhibit!"   said   a 
British  soldier. 

As  there  were,  in  truth:  big,  hulking,  awkward 
fellows,  beardless  youths,  men  of  forty  with  stoops 
formed  in  civil  life,  professional  men  with  spec- 
tacles fastened  to  their  ears  by  cords  and  fat  men 
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with  the  cranial  fonnatinn  aiul  physio^rnomy  in 
keeping;  with  French  comic  pictures  of  the  "  type 
Bochc." 

^Fl\c^l  with  the  British  woutulcd  they  came,  tall 
and  short,  thin  and  portly,  the  whole  a  motley  pro- 
cession of  friend  aiul  foe  in  a  strange  companionship 
which  was  singularly  without  rancor.  I  saw  only 
one  inciiler.t  of  any  harshness  of  captor  to  prisoner. 
A  hifj  German  ran  apainst  the  wounded  arm  of  a 
Briton,  who  winced  \^Ith  pain  and  trrncd  and  pave 
the  (iennan  a  punch  in  very  human  fashion  nith  his 
free  arm.  Another  (iennan  with  his  slit  trousers' 
leg  flapping  around  a  bandage  was  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  a  Brltnn  whose  other  arm  was  in  a  sling. 
A  giant  Prussian  bore  a  spcctaclei,!  comrade  picka- 
back. Cicrmans  impressed  as  litter-bearers  brought 
in  still  forms  In  khaki.  Water  and  tobaci.  these 
are  the  bounties  which  no  man  re i uses  to  another 
at  sucli  a  time  as  thir.  The  gurgle  of  a  canteen  at 
a  p:;rched  mouth  on  that  warm  July  day  was  the 
first  gift  to  wounded  Briton  or  Cierman  and  the  next 
a  cigarette. 

I!\cry  returning  Briton  was  wounded,  of  course, 
but  manv  of  the  Cicrmans  were  unwounded.  Long 
rows  ci{  litters  awaited  the  busy  doctors'  \isit  for 
further  e\amination.  I'Irsr  dri  <sings  put  on  by  the 
man  himself  or  by  a  coniradc  in  the  firing-line  were 
remcned   and   fresh  dressings  substituted.     Ambu- 
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lance  after  ambulance  ran  up,  the  Utters  of  those 
who  were  "  next  "  were  slipiK-J  in  hchintl  tlie  ^rceii 
curtains,  and  on  soft  springs  over  spinning  ruhlier 
tires  the  burJens  were  sped  on  their  way  to  1  !nghind. 

Officers  were  bringing  order  out  of  the  tide  which 
flowed  in  across  the  fields  and  the  communication 
trenches  as  if  they  were  used  to  such  situations,  with 
the  firing-line  only  two  thousand  yards  away.  The 
seriously  wounded  were  separated  from  the  lightly 
wounded,  who  must  not  expert  to  ritle  hut  must  go 
farther  on  foot.  The  shell-mauled  (ierman  borne 
pickaback  by  a  comrade  found  hiin>elf  in  an  ambu- 
l;mce  across  from  a  Briton  ant!  his  bearer  was  to 
know  sleep  after  a  square  meal  in  the  prisoners' 
inclosure. 

And  all  this  was  the  refuse  from  the  hopper  of 
battle,  which  has  no  service  for  prisoners  unless  to 
carry  litters  and  no  use  at  all  for  wounded;  and  it 
was  only  a  by-product  of  the  proof  of  success  com- 
pared to  a  trip  over  the  field  itself— a  field  still 
fresh. 

Artillery  caissons  and  ambulances  and  signal  wire 
carts  and  other  specially  favored  transport — fa- 
vored by  risk  of  being  in  range  of  hundreds  of  guns 
— now  ran  along  the  road  in  the  former  No  Man's 
Land  which  for  nearly  two  years  had  had  no  life 
except  the  patrols  at  night.  The  bodies  of  those 
who    fell    on    such    nocturnal    scouting   expeditions 
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could  not  be  recovered  and  their  bones  lay  there  in 
the  midst  of  rottinjj;  j^'reen  and  khaki  in  tlie  company 
of  the  fresh  dead  of  the  charge  who  were  yet  to  be 

buried. 

There  was  the  battalion  which  took  the  trenches 
rcstinjr  yonder  on  a  hillside,  while  another  battalion 
took  its  |)lace  in  the  firing-line.  The  men  had 
stripped  off  their  coats;  they  were  washing  and 
making  tea  and  sprawling  in  the  sunsiiine,  these 
victors,  looking  across  at  curtains  of  tire  where  the 
battle  was  raging.  Thus  reserves  might  have 
waited  at  Gettysburg  or  at  Waterloo. 

"  They  may  put  some  shells  into  you,"  I  suggested 
to  their  colonel. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said.  The  prospect  did  not  seem 
to  disturb  him  or  the  men.  It  was  a  possibility  hazy 
to  minds  which  asked  only  sleep  or  reluxatio--  after 
two  sleepless  nights  under  f^rc.  "  The  Ckrmans 
haven't  any  acioplanes  up  to  enable  them  to  see 
us  and  no  sausage  balloons,  either.  Since  our  planes 
brought  down  those  six  in  flames  the  day  before  the 
attack  the  others  have  been  very  coy." 

His  young  officers  were  all  New  Army  products; 
he.  the  commander,  being  the  only  regular.  There 
were  still  enough  regulars  left  to  provide  one  for 
each   of  the   New  Army  battalions,  in  some  cases 

even  two. 

"  The  men  were  splendid,"  he  said,  "  just  as  good 
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as  regulars.  TlKy  went  in  without  any  faltering 
and  we  had  a  stitFish  bit  of  trench  in  front  of  us, 
you  know.     It's  jolly  out  here,  isn't  it?" 

He  was  tired  and  perhaps  he  would  be  killed 
to-morrow,  but  nothing  could  prevent  him  from 
going  some  distance  to  show  us  the  way  to  the 
trenches  that  his  men  had  taken.  They  were  heroes 
to  him  and  he  was  one  to  them;  and  they  had  won. 
That  was  the  thing,  victory,  though  they  regarded  it 
as  a  matter  of  course,  which  gave  them  a  glow 
warmer  than  the  sunlight  as  they  lay  at  ease  on  the 
grass.  They  had  "  been  in;  "  tlicy  had  seen  the  day 
for  which  they  had  long  waited.  A  (juality  of  mas- 
tery was  in  their  bearing,  but  their  elation  was  tem- 
pered by  the  thought  of  the  missing  comrades,  the 
dead. 

"  I  wish  as  long  as  Bill  had  to  go  that  he  hadn't 
fallen  before  we  got  to  the  trench,"  said  one  soldier. 
"  He  had  set  his  heart  on  seeing  what  a  Boche  dug- 
out was  like." 

''  George  was  beside  me  when  a  Boche  got  him 
with  a  bomb.  I  did  for  the  Boche  with  a  bayonet," 
said  another. 

"  When  the  machine  gun  began  I  thought  that  It 
would  get  us  all,  but  we  had  to  g(j  rn." 

They  were  matter-of-fact,  dw-lling  on  the  simple 
essentials.  Men  had  died;  men  had  been  wounded; 
men  had  survived.     This  v>as  all  according  to  ex- 
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pcct;ition.  Mostly,  tluy  lii'i  tint  rclicirsc  tliLir  ex- 
periences. 'I'lieir  brains  li.ul  h:nl  Lriiotioii  enough; 
their  hcidies  askr.i  t'(T  rest.  1  lu\  lay  >ik:iti\  ciijoy- 
in^i  the  fact  of  life  aiui  Minlif^ht.  Details  uhiJi  were 
lost  in  the  ha/e  d  action  v.ouKl  (le\elop  in  the 
memory  in  hiter  years  like  tlie  tine  points  ot  a 
photo};raphie  [late. 

The  former  derman  trench  on  a  coinmandinb' 
kncjll  iiad  little  resemblance  to  a  trench.  I  lere  artil- 
lerists iiaJ  fultilled  infantry  re<iui!i  nients  to  the  let- 
ter. .Areas  of  shell-craters  lay  on  either  '-iJe  ot  the 
tumbled  walls  anti  du^nmt  entrances  were  nearly  all 
closed,  'i'lic  infantry  which  too!;  the  portion  met 
no  lire  in  front,  but  had  an  entilade  at  one  point 
from  a  machine  <;iin.  Where  the  dead  lay  toUl  ex- 
actly tlie  breadth  of  its  sweep  through  which  the 
charf^e  hatl  un falterin-ly  passed;  and  this  was  only 
a  first  objective.  .\s  you  could  see,  the  charge  had 
gone  on  to  its  secontl  with  slight  loss.  A  younj^ 
otlicer  after  beini,^  wouiuled  had  crawled  into  a  shell- 
crater,  drawn  his  rubber  sheet  over  him  and  so  had 
died  pencefullv,  the  clot  of  his  life's  blood  on  the 
earth  beside  him. 

In  the  field  of  ruins  around  Fricourt  a  mijj;hty 
crater  of  one  of  the  mines  exploded  on  July  ist  at 
the  hour  of  attack  was  large  enough  to  hold  a  bat- 
talion. Germans  had  gone  aloft  in  a  spatter  with 
its  vast  plume  of  smoke  and  dust  scooped  from  the 
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liov.cl,  ot  the  earth.  I'.ifninis  since  to  sightseers  of 
war  ucrc  the  liugouts  around  Iricourt  which  were 
the  List  word  in  (iernian  {Toxision  against  attack.. 
i  he  in.ikin!^'  of  tlugmits  is  st,iiul.irJi/ed  like  every- 
thing cl-.e  in  this  war.  'I'hcre  is  the  same  angle  of 
ei;tr.MKe,  the  same  llight  of  stops  to  that  wndergrounj 
retuge,  in  ke^'ping  with  the  estahiished  pattern. 
Depth,  capacity  and  comfort  are  th^'  result  of  local 
init;,iti\e  and  industry.  There  may  he  heds  and 
tahles  ami  tiers  of  bunks.  Many  such  chaml  ts 
were  as  undisturbed  as  if  njxer  a  shell  had  burst  in 
the  neigliborhooil.  The  (iennans  in  occupation  hati 
I'c.r  fold  to  hdld  on;  a  counter-attack  would  relieve 
tK.  J  he  faith  ot  sonv:  of  them  endured  so  well 

thai  .hey  had  to  be  blasted  out  by  explosives  before 
they  v.f)uld  surrender. 

riiere  was  rea'^^^^urance  in  the  proximity  oi  such 
giK.d  dugouts  uliL:.  h.ibitable  to  a  correspondent  if 
sliells  began  to  fall,  as  well  as  protection  for  the 
British  in  reserxc.  Scjdic  whence  came  foul  otlors 
were  clcjsed  by  tlie  Britisli  as  the  simplest  form  of 
l;urial  for  the  de.id  uithln  w  ho  had  waited  for  bombs 
to  be  thr(-\-.n  betore  surrendering.  I'or  the  method 
of  taking  a  dugout  had  Inng  since  become  as 
standardized  as  its  construction.  The  men  insiiic 
could  fia\e  their  ch(jice  from  the  Briton  at  the  en- 
trance. 

"  i.ither   fdc    out   or   take    wh.o.t   \vc    send."    .t4   a 
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soKlicr  put  it.  "  \Vf  can't  lca\o  V')u  there  t<>  c<>mc 
out  antl  fire  into  our  haiks,  as  the  Kii^er  toKl  you 
to  (In,  when  we've  starteil  en  aheail." 

Voii  eouKl  follow  for  miles  the  ruins  of  the  first 
line,  picking  your  way  anion;;  (.ernian  dead  in  all 
attitudes,  while  a  hand  or  a  hea^i  or  a  foot  stuck 
out  of  the  shell-hainmered  chalk  mixed  with  (lesh 
and  fra^^nncnts  of  clnthin;,',  the  thin;,^  ^rowin;;  nau- 
seatin^ly  horrible  and  your  wontler  increasing;  as 
to  how  jrunfire  had  accomplished  tlie  destruction  antl 
how  men  had  been  able  to  conquer  the  remains  that 
the  sliells  hail  left.  It  was  a  prodi^nous  feat,  em- 
phasizing a.t,nin  the  importance  of  the  months  of 
preparation. 

And  the  litter  over  the  whole  field '  This,  in  turn, 
expressed  how  \arieil  and  immense  is  the  material 
required  for  such  operations.  One  had  in  mind  the 
cleaning;  up  after  some  ghastly  debauch.  Shell- 
fragments  were  mixeil  with  the  earth;  piles  of 
cartrid^e  cases  lay  beside  poi>ls  of  blood.  Trench 
mortars  pokeil  their  half-filleil  muz/les  out  of  the 
toppled  trench  walls.  Bundles  of  rocket  flares, 
empty  ammunition  boxes,  steel  helmets  crushed  m 
by  shell-frapments.  pasbags,  eye-protectors  against 
lachrymatory  shells,  spades,  water  bottles,  unused 
ritle  grenades,  cog  bombs,  long  stick-handled  Cicr- 
man  bombs,  map  cases,  bits  of  Cicrman  "  K.K." 
bread,   rifl.s,  the   siecl  jackets  of  shells  and  unex- 
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plmlcj  shells  <)l  ;ill  calibers  were  scattered  about 
the  hcKl  between  the  irre^;ular  welts  of  chalky  so.l 
uhere  shell  tire  had  thrcshcel  them  to  bits. 

1  he  ritles  ami  accoutrements  of  the  fallen  were 
being  ^Mthered  in  piles,  this  being,  too.  a  jiart 
i)t  a  preirrangeil  s\stem,  as  was  the  gathering  of 
the  wounded  and  later  of  the  deail  who  had  worn 
tliem.  Big,  barelegged  forms  cf  the  stunly  Higli- 
land  regiment  which  would  not  fialt  f(jr  a  machine 
gun  were  being  brought  in  and  laid  in  a  (ierman 
communication  trench  which  had  only  to  be  closed 
to  make  a  common  gra\e,  each  identitication  disk 
being  kept  as  a  record  of  wliere  the  body  lay.  .An- 
other communication  tretuh  near  by  was  reserved 
tor  ( ierman  ilead  who  were  being  gathered  at 
the  same  time  as  the  British.  In  life  the  foes  had 
faced  each  other  across  No  .Man's  Land.  In  death 
they  were  also  separated. 

Lp  to  the  first-line  Ciermnn  tienchcs,  of  course, 
tliere  were  only  British  dead,  those  wfio  had  fallen 
in  the  charge.  It  was  this  that  made  it  seem  as  if 
tlr;  losses  had  been  all  on  one  ;.ide.  In  the  (ierman 
trencb.es  the  entries  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger 
appearcii;  and  on  the  fields  and  in  the  communica- 
tion trenches  lay  green  figures.  0\er  that  open 
space  they  were  scattered  green  dots;  again,  where 
they  had  run  for  co\er  to  a  wood's  edge,  they  lay 
thick   as    they    had    dropped   under    the    fire    uf    a 
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macliinc  pun  which  the  British  had  hroui^ht  into 
action.  A  tierce  ^:nr.e  of  hare  and  liounds  had  been 
played.  Both  (ierman  and  British  dead  hiy  facing 
in  the  same  direction  \\hen  tlicy  \\erc  in  the  open, 
the  (k-rmans  in  retreat,  tlie  Pjritish  in  pursuit.  An 
officer  called  attention  tn  tliis  grim  prool  that  tiie 
initiative  was  with  the   Britisli. 

By  the  number  of  Briiish  livad  King  in  Xo  Man's 
Land  or  by  the  blood  clots  when  tiie  botiies  h.ad  been 
removetl,  it  was  possible  to  tell  what  price  battalions 
had  paid  for  su'^ccss.     Nothing  could  bring  back  the 
lives    of    comra'lcs    who    had    fallen    in    Iront    of 
'I'liiepval  to  the  survivors  of  that  action:  but  could 
thev  ha\e  seen  tlie  broatl  belts  of  Xo  Man's  Land 
with   only   an   occasional   prostrate    figure   it   would 
ha\e   h.id   the   reassurance   that   anttther   time   they 
might  ha\e  easier  going.     \Vhere\er  the  (lermans 
had  brought  a  machine  gun  Into  action  the  results 
of  its  work  lay  a  stark  warning  of  the  necessity  of 
silencing   these    automatic   killers   before    a    charge. 
"I'ct   from    Mamet/   to    Montauban    ine   losses   had 
been  light,  leaving  no  doubt  that  the  (lermans,  con- 
\inced  th.at  the  weight  of  the  attack  would  be  to  the 
nonli.  had  been  cauglit  napping. 

The  Allies  could  not  conceal  the  fact  and  general 
location  of  their  ottensive,  but  they  did  conceal  its 
plan  as  a  whole.  The  small  number  of  shell-craters 
attested  that  no  such  artillery  curtains  of  lire  had 
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been  concentrated  !;ere  as  from  'i"hiepv;il  to  Commc- 
court.  Probably  the  (iermans  had  not  the  artillery 
to  bpare  or  had  drawn  it  oii  to  the  north. 

All  branches  of  the  winnint;  army  making  them- 
selves at  home  in  the  conquered  area  among  the 
dead  and  the  b'ter  behind  the  old  German  first  line 
—this  uas  the  fringe  of  the  action.  Beyond  was  the 
battle  itself,  with  the  tintig-line  still  advancing  under 
curtains  of  shell-bursts. 


VIII 
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An  auilacioii'i  tinticry— "  An  unusual  occasitui  " — Gun?  to  the  front 
a,  iii^ht— C  In-c  to  ttic  ti-'ii--linp— N"t  so  daniicrous  tor  ob- 
servers—Hie Cicriuan  lines  near  1  y— Advantapf s  ot  even  a 
gentle  -liipi — Skilfully  cIh  pi,  Cierinan  positions — A  i  itne  of 
hide  anil  >tik  with  (lea.i-  l{.l^inc>•^-like  pro<:rc>s— lla/c,  ^hcll- 
smoke  and  moving  tieurt"^ — 1-acli  t!^;urc   pan   of   the   ■' >yMtm." 

I  Iadn'i  that  b:\ttcry  commander  mistaken  his  direc- 
tions when  h.o  eniplaccd  his  howitzers  behiinl  a  hhitf 
in  tlie  old  No  Man's  Land?  Didn't  he  know  that 
the  (ierman  infantry  was  only  the  other  side  ni  the 
knol!  ant!  that  two  or  three  score  ( ierman  bat- 
teries were  in  rarii^e?  I  looked  tor  a  tornatlo  to 
ilescend  t'orth^vith  upon  the  gunners'  heads.  I  liked 
their  audacity,  but  did  not  court  their  company 
\\  !ien  I  could  not  break  a  habit  of  mind  lired  in  the 
rules  of  trench-tied  warfare  where  tlie  other  fellow 
was  on  the  lookout  for  just  such  fair  targets  as  they. 
l"or  the  moment  these  "  hows  "  were  not  tiring 
and  the  gunners  were  in  a  little  circumscribed  world 
of  their  own,  dissociated  from  the  movement  around 
them  ::s  tlicv  bu^ib-  dug  pits  for  their  ammunition. 
In  due  course  someone  might  tell  them  to  begin 
registering  on  a  certain  point  or  to  turn  loose  on  one 
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which  they  had  already  rc^n.tcrcd.  Meanwhile, 
ve*-.-  workmanlike  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  they  had  no 
concern  with  the  traffic  in  the  rear,  except  as  it  re- 
lated to  their  own  supply  of  sliells.  or  with  the  litter 
(,f  the  field,  or  tlie  dead,  or  the  burial  parties  and 
the  scattered  wounded  passin^i;  hack  from  the  lirui^'- 
line.  Their  business  relations  were  exclusively  with 
the  battle  area  hidden  by  the  blutt.  I  thoui2;ht  that 
they  were  "rather  fond  of  themselves"  (as  the 
British  say)  that  morning,  though  not  so  much  so, 
perhaps,  as  the  crew  of  the  eighteen  pounders 
still  farther  forward  within  about  a  thousand  yanls 
of  the  Germans  whom  they  were  pelting  with 
shrapnel. 

Ordinarily,  the  eighteen  pounders  were  expected 
to  keep  a  distance  of  four  or  five  thousand  yards; 
but  this  was  "  rather  an  unusual  occasion  "  as  an 
officer  explained.  It  would  never  do  for  the  eighteen 
pounders  to  be  wall-llowcrs;  they  must  be  on  the 
ballroom  floor.  Had  these  men  who  were  mechan- 
ically slipping  shells  into  the  gun-breeches  slept  last 
night  cr  the  previous  night?  Oh.  yes,  for  two  or 
three  hours  when  they  were  not  tiring. 

What  did  fatigue  matter  to  an  eightcen-pounder 
spirit  released  from  the  eternal  grintl  of  trench  war- 
fare and  pushing  across  the  open  in  the  way  that 
eighteen  pounders  were  meant  to  do?  Weren't  they 
horse  artillery?     What  use  had  they  had  for  their 
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liorsL's  in  the  iiimii>\al)Ic  "\'prcs  salient  except  v.ricn 
they  ih'ew  1i;kI<  their  ;;uii>  ti)  the  billets  after  their 
tour  of  (lut\  ? — they  ".ho  iuui  th-illeil  and  ihi'led  in 
e\()lutitins  in  l!ni;h'ncl  under  the  impression  that 
field  mms  were  a  muhile  ariiil 

When  orders  catnv  on  the  afternoon  of  July  1st 
to  u,()  ahead  "  ri^ht  into  it  "  it  was  like  a  summons 
to  a  hojida.y  for  a  de--k.-ridden  inati  brought  up  in 
the  Koekies.  (  )iit  into  the  niglit  with  creakitii; 
wheels  and  caissons  tnlhiwimj;  witli  sharp  wortls  of 
uri^inL^   f  tile   sergeant,    "Now,    wheelers,   as   I 

taught  yi  u  at  Alderslnjt,"'  as  they  went  across  old 
trer.ehes  or  uji  a  stilt  slope  and  into  t!ie  darkness,  with 
transport  .i;i\ing  them  the  ri;;ht  ol  way,  and  on  to 
a  front  that  w.is  in  motion,  with  oiHcers  studying 
their  maps  and  directions  by  tb.e  pocket  tladiliglit — 
this  was  so!nethi!-,g  like.  And  a  young  lieutenant 
hurried  forwani  t<i  \\here  the  rilles  were  talking  to 
signal  back  the  results  of  tlie  guns  hring  trom  the 
niidst  ol  the  b;ittl.'.  Something  like,  indeedl  1  he 
fellows  training  their  pieces  in  keeping  with  iiis  in- 
structions iTiight  he  in  for  a  suiiden  concentration  of 
blasts  from  tlie  enemy,  of  course.  Wasn't  that  part 
of  the  e\j)eriencc?  Wasn't  it  their  place  to  take 
their  share  of  the  pounding,  and  didn't  they  belong 
to  the  guns? 

These  were  examjiles  close  at  hand,  but  sprinkled 
about  the  well-\'()i^  area  I  saw  the  puils  from  othe/ 
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British  batteries  wliich,  after  a  tiDauni.il  JDiirney, 
mornint,'  t'diiiul  close  to  the  tirir\ii;-Hne.  While  I  ^\.lS 
nio\inir  aliiu:t  in  tlie  nei^h!^()^ll<).Kl  I  east  glances  in 
the  direction  ot'  tli  it  [^articular  battery  <'t  eighteen 
pounders  \',hich  v,as  still  serenely  tiring  without 
being  (li-^turhed  by  the  licrrnan  guns.  I  here  was 
something  unre  d  about  it  alter  nearU  two  years  of 
the  I'pre-.  s:dient. 

lk;r  rlie  wor>t  ^-liock  to  a  trench-tied  habit  ol  tnind 
was  when  I  stood  upon  the  parapet  v\  a  derman 
trench  and  saw  aheail  t!ie  British  Ining-hne  and  the 
dennan,  too.  I  ducked  as  in^tineti\  ely,  accordinij; 
to  past  training,  as  if  I  had  seen  a  large,  black,  mur- 
derous thing  coming  straight  tor  my  head.  In  the 
stalemate  davs  a  dozen  sharpshooters  waiting  tor 
sucli  opportunities  would  lia\e  had  a  try  at  you;  n 
michine  gun  might  have  loosened  up,  and  e\en  bat- 
teries rt  artillery  in  their  search  lor  game  to  show 
itself  from  cover  tiid  not  hesitate  to  snipe  with 
shells  at  an  Indi\'idual. 

I  must  be  iie;ul:  at  least.  I  ought  to  be  according 
to  pre\ious  forniul.e;  iuit  realizing  that  1  was  still 
al:\e  and  that  nothing  had  cracketi  or  whittled  over- 
fiead.  I  took  anotfier  Ixik  and  then  retnained  stand- 
ing. I  had  been  considering  myself  altogether  too 
importani  a  mortal,  derman  guns  and  snipers  were 
not  going  U)  waste  ammunition  on  a  non-combatant 
on    the    skvlinc    when    thev    had    an    o\er\\ helming 
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nuiiilur  of  bcllii^aTciit  tar^'cts.  A  few  shrapnel 
'.Mcakiii^  remotely  were  all  that  we  had  to  boliur  us, 
and  these  were  sparingly  sent  with  the  palpable 
inessai^e,  "  We'll  let  you  fellows  in  the  rear  know 
what  we  would  do  to  \ou  if  we  were  not  so  prc- 
ocLupied  with  ot!ier  business." 

!  was  near  enough  to  see  ^he  operations;  to  have 
gone  nearer  would  have  been  to  face  in  the  open  the 
sweep  of  bullets  over  the  heads  of  the  British  front 
line   hugging  the   earth,   whieh  is  n(Jt  wise   ui  these 
days  of  the  machine  gun.     A  correspondent  likes  to 
see  witiiout  being  shot  at  and  his  lot  is  sometimes 
to  be   shot   at   without   being   able   to   see   anything 
except  the  entrance  of  a  dugout,  which  on  some  oc- 
casions is  more  in\iting  than  the  portals  of  a  palace. 
In    the    distance    was   the    main    German    second 
treiuh    line    on   the   crest   of    l.ongueval   and   High 
Wood   Ridge,  which  iiie   British  were  later  to  win 
after  a  struggle  which  left  nothing  of  woods  or  vil- 
higes  or  ridges  except  shell-craters.     Naturally,  the 
(iermans  had  not  restricted  their  original  defenses 
to  the  ridge  itself,  any  more  than  the  French  had 
theirs  to  the  hills  innneiliately  in  front  ot   Verdun. 
They    had    placed   their    original    tirst-line    trenches 
ah  iig  the   series  of  advantageous  positions  on  the 
slope  anii  turned  every  bit  of  woods  and  every  emi- 
nence into   a   strong  point  on  the  way  back  to  the 
>.crond  line,  whose  barbed-wire  entandements  rusted 
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by  long  exposure  were  distinct  under  the  glasses.  A 
German  officer  stood  on  the  parapet  hxiking  out  in 
cur  direction,  probably  trying  to  locate  the  British 
infantry  advance  wfiich  was  hugging  a  fold  in  the 
ground  ami  resting  there  for  tlie  time  being.  I 
imagined  how  beaver-like  were  the  Germans  in  th*! 
second  line  strengthening  their  defenses.  I  scanned 
all  the  slopes  facing  us  in  the  hope  of  seeing  a  Ger- 
man battery.  There  mu:^t  be  one  under  those  balls 
of  black  smoke  from  high  cxplosi\es  from  British 
guns  and  another  a  half  mile  away  under  the  same 
kind  of  shower. 

"  They  withdrew  most  of  their  guns  behind  the 
ridge  overnight."  said  an  officer,  "  in  order  to  avoid 
capture  in  case  we  made  another  rush." 

On  the  other  side  of  this  natural  wall  they  would 
be  safe  from  any  except  aerial  observation,  and  the 
advanced  British  batteries,  though  all  in  the  open, 
ucre  in  foUls  in  the  ground,  or  behind  bluffs,  or 
just  below  the  skyline  of  a  rise  where  they  had 
found  their  assigned  position  by  the  map.  How 
much  a  few  feet  of  depression  in  a  field,  a  slightly 
sunken  road,  the  grade  of  a  gentle  slope,  which  hid 
man  or  gun  from  view  counted  ior  I  diil  not  realize 
that  day  as  I  was  to  realize  in  the  tierce  fight  tor 
position  which  was  to  come  in  succeeding  weeks. 

It  was  easy  to  understand  u.iy  the  (iermans  had 
made  a  strong  point  in  the  first  line  where  I  was 
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st.iiulin^',  for  it  was  a  position  \s!;i  li,  in  relation  to 
both  the  British  arul  the  ( .crinaii  treiKiies.  ucuKl  in- 
stantly appeal  to  the  taaiuil  e\e.     Here  they  IkuI 
emplacetl  niaehine  t;iins  manned  by  chosen  desperate 
men   v.hich  had  i^iven  tlie    IJritish  ehar-e  its  worst 
cxperiente   ()\er  a   mile    front.      I   could  see   all   the 
nio\emenl  oxer  a  broad  area  to  the  rear  which,  !iow- 
c\er,  the  ri  ,e  under  my  feet  hid  from  the  ridi^e  where 
tiie    (lernian    oliicer    stood,     dlie    .id\ania^e    which 
the  dermaiis  had  after  their  retreat  from  tlie  M.irnc 
was  brought   home    afresh  once   \od   were   on   con- 
quered ground.     A  mile  more  or  less  ot  depth  h;id 
no  sentimental  interest  to  them,   tor  tliev   were  on 
foreign    soil.       I'hey   h:id   ciiosen   their   po  .itions  by 
armies,    by    ct>rps,    by    battalions,    by    huiuireas    of 
miles  and  tens  of  miles  aiul  tens  of  yards  with  the 
\iew    t(j    a    command   of    observation    and   ground. 
'i'his  was  a  simple  application  of  the  toniuil.i  as  o!d 
as  m.m:  but  it  was  their  numbers  and  preparedness 
that  p'ermitted  its  application  and  wherever  the  Al- 
lies were  to  undert.d^e  the  o!tensi\e  thev  must  l.ico 
thi..  military  fact,  which  made  the  test  oi  their  skill 
against   frontal  positions   all  the   stiller   and  added 
tribute  to  success. 

I'he  scene  in  front  reminded  one  of  a  great  carpet 
whicli  did  not  lie  tlat  on  the  floor  but  was  in  un- 
dulations,   with    the    whole    on    an    inclin''    toward 
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shall  call  it  after  this,  for  so  it  was  in  capital  letters 
to  millions  of  French,  British  and  (icrman  soldiers 
in  the  summer  of  19 16.  And  this  carpet  was  peopled 
with  men  in  a  game  of  hide  and  seek  with  death 
among  its  folds. 

No  vehicle,  no  horse  was  anywhere  visible,  'i  et 
it  was  a  poi^mantly  li\e  world  where  the  old  treneii 
lines  had  been  a  dead  world — a  world  alive  in  the 
dots  of  men  stri.ng  along  the  crest,  in  others  digging 
new  trenches,  in  messengers  and  otHcers  on  the 
move,  in  cluiiips  of  reser\es  behind  a  hillock  or  in 
a  valley.  Though  bursting  shrapnel  jackets  whipped 
out  the  same  kind  of  putis  as  always  from  a  Hashing 
center  which  spread  into  nimbus  radiant  in  the  sun- 
light and  the  high  explosives  sent  up  the  same  spouts 
of  black  smoke  as  if  a  stick  of  dynamite  had  burst 
in  a  coal  box,  the  shell  tire  seemed  ditlerent;  it  had 
a  quality  of  action  and  adventure  in  comparistm  with 
tlic  monotonous  exhibition  which  wc  had  watched  in 
stalemate  warfare.  Death  now  had  some  element 
of  glory  and  sport.  It  w  ^s  less  like  set  fate  in  a 
stationary  shambles. 

Directly  ahead  was  a  bare  sweep  of  field  of  waste 
V  ild  grass  between  the  German  communication 
trenches  where  wheat  had  grown  before  the  war, 
and  the  British  firing-line  seemed  like  heads  fas- 
tened to  a  greenish  blanket.  Holding  the  ground 
that  they  had  gained,  tiie_/  were  waiting  on  some- 
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tiling  t.)  happen  elsewhere.     Others  must  advance 
before  tliey  could  go  farther. 

The  battle  was  nut  general;  it  raged  at  certain 
p,.ints  where  the  Germans  had  anchored  themselves 
after  some  recovery  from  the  staggering  blow  of  the 
first  day.     Beyond  Tricourt  the  British  artillery  was 
making   a    crushing   concentration    on    a    clump    of 
woods.     This  seemed  t.)  be  the  hottest  place  of  all.^ 
I   would  watch  it.     Nothing  except  the  blanket  of 
shell-smoke  hanging  over  the  trees  was  \isible  for 
a   time,   unless  you   counted   figures   some   distance 
awav  moving  about  in  a  sort  of  detached  pant.jmime. 
Then  a  line  of  British  infantry  seemed  to  rise  out 
of  the  pile  of  the  carpet  and  I  could  see  them  mov- 
ing with  a  drill-ground  steadiness  toward  the  edge 
of  the  woods,  only  to  be  lost  to  the  eye  in  a  fold  of 
the  carpet  or  in  a  changed  background.    There  had 
been  something  workmanlike  and  bold  about  their 
rigid,    matter-of-fact    progress,    reflective    of   man- 
power in  battle  as  seen  very  distinctly  for  a  space  in 
that  field  of  bartling  and  shimmering  haze.    I  thought 
that  I   had  glimpses  of  some  of  them  just  before 
they  entered  the  woods  and  that  they  were  mixing 
with  figures  coming  out  of  the  woods.    At  any  rate, 
what  was  undoubtedly  a  half  company  of  German 
prisoners  were   soon  coming  down  the   slope  in   a 
bodv,  only  to  disappear  as  if  they,  too,  were  playing 
their  nart  in  the  hide  and  seek  of  that  irregular 
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landscape   with   its   \ariatiori    frum  white   chalk   to 
dark  green  fi)liagc. 

Khaki  figures  stood  out  against  the  chalk  and 
melted  intj  the  fields  or  thu  undergrowth,  or  came 
up  to  the  skyline  only  tu  be  swallowed  into  the  earth 
probably  by  the  (Jerrnan  trench  which  they  were 
entering.  I  wondered  if  one  group  had  been  killed, 
or  knocked  over,  or  had  merely  taken  cover  in  a 
shell-crater  when  a  (ierman  "  krurnp  "  seemed  to 
burst  right  among  them,  though  at  a  distance  of 
even  a  few  hundred  yards  nothing  is  so  decci\ing 
as  the  location  of  a  shell-burst  in  relation  to  objects 
In  line  with  it.  The  black  cloud  drew  a  curtain  over 
them.  When  it  lifted  they  were  not  on  the  stage. 
This  was  all  that  one  could  tell. 

What  seemed  only  a  platoon  became  a  company 
for  an  instant  under  favorable  light  refraction. 
The  object  of  British  khaki,  French  blue  and  (jcr- 
man  green  is  in\isibility',  but  nothing  can  be  liesigned 
that  will  not  be  \isible  under  certain  eotulitions.  A 
motley  such  as  the  "  tanks  "  were  painted  v.ould  be 
best,  but  the  m.ost  utilitarian  of  (i:cnerals  has  not  yet 
dared  to  s"ggest  motley  as  a  unif(jrm  lor  an  army. 
It  occurred  to  me  how  distinct  the  action  would  ha\e 
been  if  the  participants  had  worn  the  blue  coats  and 
red  trousers  in  which  the  French  fought  their  early 
battles  of  the  war. 

All  was  confused  in  that  mixture  of  haze   and 
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shcll-smokc  and  ina/.c  of  trciulics.  with  the  ap;  c  ir- 
in^'  ami  disappcari'ii,'  snhiiirs  liviii}^'  patterns  of  the 
carpet  which  at  time,  it  ilf  scenic  J  to  i!io\e  to  one"s 
tiring,',  intensified  ^a/e.  I'aeli  one  was  workini,'  out 
his  pnrt  of  a  phin;  each  was  a  responii\c  unit  of  the 
«v>;friii  of  trainiiiL'  for  such  attairs. 


ordered,  ^vith  nothini";  that  could  he  relicarsed  Iclt 
to  chance  any  more  than  there  was  in  the  regulation 
of  the  tratllc  which  wa"^  pre.-ing  forward,  column 
after  column,  to  supply  the  food  which  fed  the 
artillery  power  and  man-power  that  should  crush 
throu^^Ii  frontal  pusitions. 
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A  big  man's  small  <|ujiitrs— General  «'i)cli — I  lench  capacity  for 
riij()>iiiK  a  victors — Winning  miality  of  trcnih  as  vittors — 
When  thf  heart  nf  France  U-'-^'d  still — The  bravery  of  the 
r.n  e  — (irrrnan>  <>  rnuiakeii  esti.  'ranee — Why  the  French 

will    h>;lit   this   war  to   a   finisli — l  rei.c.  '    derinans   as   dif- 

ferent  breeds   at   ever    liMil   iiei^libcir — ,  motracy   nf    t'le 

Freni  h — tlan — War   cf    tnuvciiiiiit." 

Thl  fartliLT  south  the  hotter  the  ikw^.  There  was 
another  world  of  xittory  cii  the  other  side  of  a 
certain  di\iding  road  where  Irench  and  British 
transport  mingled.  'Ihat  world  1  was  to  ^cc  next  on 
a  day  of  davi — a  liolidav  of  elation. 

A  brief  note,  with  its  permission  to  "  circulate 
within  the  lines,"  written  in  a  bold  hand  in  the 
chateau  where  (iencral  I"oc!i  directed  the  Northern 
(iroup  of  I'rench  Armies,  placed  no  limitation  on 
freedom  of  movement  for  my  I'rench  friend  and 
myself. 

Of  course,  General  Foch's  chateau  was  small. 
All  chateaux  occupied  by  big  commanders  are  small, 
and  as  a  matter  of  metliod  I  am  inclined  to  tfiink. 
If  they  have  limited  quarters  there  is  no  room 
for  the  intrusion  of  anyone  except  their  personal 
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staff  and  they  can  live  with  tlic  simplicity  which  is 
a  soldier's  barrack  traininj^. 

Joffrc,  Castelnau  and  I'och  were  the  three  great 
names  in  t!ie  French  Army  which  the  public  knew 
after  the  Marnr,  and  of  the  three  Eoch  has,  per- 
haps, more  of  the  dash  which  the  world  associates 
\vith  t!ie  l"ren>h  military  type.  lie  simplified  vic- 
tory, which  v.as  the  result  of  the  same  arduous 
preparation  as  on  the  British  side,  with  a  single 
gesture  as  he  swept  his  pencil  across  the  map  from 
Dompicrre  to  Elaucourt.  Thus  his  army  had  gone 
forward  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it,  which  was 
enough  for  'he  Ercnch  and  also  for  the  Germans 
on  this  particular  front. 

"It  went  well!  It  goes  well!"  he  said,  with 
dramatic  hrevit)-.  He  had  made  the  plans  which 
svcrc  so  definite  in  the  bold  outline  to  which  he  held 
all  subordinates  in  a  coordinated  execution;  and  I 
should  meet  the  men  who  had  carried  out  his  plans, 
from  artillerists  who  had  blazed  the  way  to  Infantry 
who  had  stormed  the  enemy  trenches.  There  was 
no  mistaking  his  happiness.  It  was  not  that  of  a 
general,  but  the  common  happiness  of  all  France. 

Victory  in  France  for  France  could  never  mean 
to  an  Englishman  what  it  meant  to  a  Frenchman. 
The  Englishman  would  have  to  be  on  his  own  soil 
before  he  could  under<;tand  what  was  in  the  heart 
of  the  French  after  their  d.ive  on  the  Somme.     I 
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imagined  that  d.iy  that  1  was  a  I- rcr.J.inan.  By 
proxy  I  shared  their  joy  of  winnin-.  which  in  a  way 
SL'cmcd  to  he  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  my  posi- 
tion, considering  that  I  h  id  i^.t  been  lighting. 

There  is  no  race,  it  scem>  to  nie.  who  know  quite 
so  well  how  to  enjoy  \  ictory  a>  the  I'rcnch.  I  hev 
make  it  glow  with  a  rare  (luality  which  ab>orbs  you 
into  their  own  exhilaration.  I  had  the  feeling  that 
the  pulse  of  every  citi.en  '.n  I'rance  had  .lulckened 
a  few  beats.  All  the  peasant  women  as  they  walked 
along  the  road  st.iod  a  little  straighter  and  the  old 
men  and  old  woni  n  were  renewing  their  youth  in 
quiet  triumph;  for  now  they  had  learned  the  first 
result  of  the  offensive  and  miglit  permit  themselves 

to  exult. 

Once  before  in  this  war  at  the  Marne  I  had 
followed  the  French  legions  in  an  advanee.  Then 
victory  meant  that  France  was  safe.  'Fhe  people 
had  found  salvation  through  their  sacrilice.  and  their 
relief  was  so  profound  that  to  the  out^ider  they 
seemed  hardly  like  the  French  in  their  stoic  grati- 
tude. This  time  they  were  articulate,  mor;  '  ke 
the  French  of  our  conception.  They  cnuld  .c'e 
victory  and  take  it  apart  and  play  with  it  and  make 

the  most  of  it. 

If  I  had  no  more  interest  in  the  success  of  one 
Furopcan  pcoj.le  than  another,  then  as  a  spectator 
I  should  choose  that  it  should  be   to  the   French, 
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prnviucJ  th.it  f  \vas  pcrmittcil  tn  he  present.  They 
make  victory  no  rni:cous-\oiceJ.  tUshy  woinati, 
shrilly  ujijatiiig.  no  superwonian.  cold  and  cllieicnt, 
who  considers  it  her  riij;Iit  as  a  superior  beinj^, 
hut  a  gracious  person,  smiling,  laughing,  singing  in 
a  human  f.'.shion,  wheth.er  she  is  greeting  winning 
generals  or  privates  or  is  looking  in  at  the  door  of 
a  chafe  au  or  a  peasant's  cottage. 

An  old  race,  tlic  I'rench,  tried;  out  througli  many 
\ictories  and  defeats  until  a  \ital.  indescribable 
(juality  whiJi  ma}-  be  called  the  art  of  li\ing  gov- 
erns all  emotion-;.  \'ictory  tf>  the  (iermans  coidd 
not  mean  lialf  \\hat  it  woidd  to  tlic  French.  Tlie 
Ciernians  had  expected  victory  and  had  organized 
for  it  tm-  Years  as  a  tlefinite  goal  in  their  ambition^, 
do  the  I  Vemh  it  was  a  xisltation.  a  reward  ot  cour- 
age ami  k;ndl\-  fortune  an.d  the  right  to  be  the 
I-rench  in  th.eir  ov.ri  world  arid  in  tlieir  own  wav, 
which  to  man  or  to  State  Is  t'le  ir.ost  justi'iable  of  all 
rights. 

Twice  the  licart  <■(  France  had  stood  still  in  sus- 
pense, first  on  l!ie  Marne  and  then  at  the  opening 
onslaught  on  \'erdun;  ami  between  tlie  Martic  and 
\  erdcn  !iad  been  'ixteen  months  ^^•hen.  on  t!ie  soil 
ol  their  I'rance  and  looking  out  0:1  the  ruins  ot  their 
\ill  ">'s,  they  had  strixi,'  to  liold  wliat  remained  to 
them.  1  \icv  had  been  i;'e  great  mnrti.d  pe(>ple  of 
I'.urope   and   because    Napoleon    III.   tripped   them 
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by  the  ktish  of  ihc  Bonaparte  name  In  '70.  people 
thought  that  they  were  nu  linger  martial.  1  hi^ 
puts  the  worl  1  in  tlie  v.  ron;;,  as  it  implies  that  sue 
cess  in  war  is  the  test  of  greatness.  When  the 
norhl  expressed  its  surpri:e  ami  admiration  at 
Trench  .-ouragc  France  smiled  pohtelv,  which  is  the 
way  of  France,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  shambles,  as 
sh.-^  strained  every  ner-,  e.  was  a  little  amused,  not  to 
say  irritated,  to  tliink  tliat  Frenchmen  h  id  to  prove 
fij^ain  to  the  world  that  they  N\ere  brave. 

Whether  the   -on  came   from  the  little  shops  of 
Faris.    from   stubborn    Brittany,    the    wM-v   ot    the 
Mcusi.       r  the  \incvard;.  war  made  l;i;n  the  same 
kir.  1  of  rrenchman  tliat  he  was  in  tlic  time  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  Napoleon,  ii.uhtinfi;  now  for  I  "ranee  rather 
than  fo    ^loiy  as  !ie  did  in  Napoleon's  time;  a  m..n 
cured  of  tlie  idea  o.'  conquest,  ativanced  a  step  far- 
ther than  the  staL'e  of  the  conqueror,  and  his  courage, 
though  slower  to  respnnd  to  wrath,  tlie  imer.     He 
had  prc\en  that  the  more  highly  ei\ili/evl  a  people, 
the  more  content  and  the  more  they  had  to  lose  In- 
war,  the  less  likely  they  were  to  be  draun  into  war, 
t!ie  more  resourceful  and  the  more  stubborn  in  de- 
fense t'lcy  might  become — esj^eeially  that  younger 
generation  of  IVenehmc!!  whh  their  exemplary  habits 
and  their  fondness  for  the  open  air. 

If  France  had  been  beaten  at  the  Marnc,  notice 
would  have  been  served  on  humanity  that  thrift  and 
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rcnnc.'iicnt  iiic:in  cncr\  ation.  Wc  slioulJ  ha\  c  bc- 
lic\cd  in  the  alarmists  who  talk  of  driciital  hordes 
nriii  of  the  \'jor  of  primlti\c  nianhooj  o\crconiing 
art   and   ciiucation. 

The  Ciernians  could  not  ^i\e  up  their  idea  that 
both  the  IVencli  and  tlie  I'n^lish  must  be  tlvln^ 
races.  The  ( icrm:in  stalt  IkuI  been  well  enough 
informed  to  reali/e  that  thev  must  first  destroy  the 
French  Army  as  the  continental  army  mo?^.t  worthy 
ot  tlieir  steel  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  could  not 
convince  themsehes  that  1  ranee  was  other  than 
v.cak.  She  lo\cd  h'  r  fle^h-pots  too  will;  her  fami- 
lies would  yield  and  pay  rather  than  sacrifice  only 
sons. 

At  any  time  since  (')clolH'r,  1014.  the  French  could 
ha\e  had  a  separate  peace  ;  but  the  answer  of  the 
I'renchman,  aside  from  his  bouiiden  faith  to  the 
other  Allies,  was  that  he  would  !ia\e  no  peace  that 
was  ,ui\en — onK'  a  pe:Ke  that  was  yielded.  France 
would  win  l->v  tlie  strengtli  of  her  manhood  or  she 
would  die.  W'lieii  the  war  was  o\er  a  Frenchman 
could  look  a  (ierman  in  the  face  and  say,  "  I  ha\e 
won  this  peace  by  the  force  of  mv  blows;"  or  else 
the  war  wouKl  [jo  on  to  extermination. 

At  inter\als  in  the  long.  long  months  of  sacri- 
fice France  was  \erv  depressed;  for  the  French  are 
more  inclincil  than  the  1  "nglish  to  be  up  anil  down 
in  their  emotions.     Tiiey  lia\e  th.eir  bad   and  their 
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good  (lavs.  Yet,  when  they  were  bkiest  o\er  re- 
ports ut  the  retreat  from  the  Marne  or  losses  at 
\'erdun  they  had  no  thought  o»'  making  terms.  De- 
pression merely  meant  th;it  they  would  all  have  to 
succumb  without  winning.  Thus,  alter  the  weary 
stalling  and  resistance  of  the  hhnvs  at  \  erdiin, 
never  making  any  real  progress  in  driving  the  enemy 
out  of  Trance,  ever  dreaming  of  the  day  when  they 
'vhould  see  the  (iermans'  backs,  1  "ranee  had  waited 
for  the  movement  that  came  on  the  Somme. 

The  people  were  alwiys  talking  of  this  ottensivc. 
They  had  heard  that  it  was  under  way.  '^'ct.  how- 
were  they  to  know  the  truth?  The  newspapers  gave 
vague  hints;  gossip  carried  others,  more  concrete, 
sometimes  correct  but  usually  incorrca:  ami  all  (hat 
the  women  and  the  old  men  and  the  children  at  home 
cnuld  do  was  to  keep  on  with  the  \\ork.  And  this 
they  did;  it  is  instinct.  Then  one  morning  news 
war,  flashed  o\er  France  that  the  Briti>h  md  the 
IVcnch  had  taken  over  twenty  thousand  prisoners. 
I  he  tables  were  turned  at  last!    France  was  on  the 

march ! 

"Do  you   see   why  we  love   France^"   saia   my 

friend  T ,  who  was  with  me  that  day.  as  with  a 

turn  of  the  roatl  we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  valky  of 
the  Somme.  I  le  swung  his  hand  toward  the  waving 
fields  of  grain,  the  villages  and  plots  of  woods,  as 
the  train   llcw  along  t!ie   metals  between  rows  of 
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stately  shade  trees.      ''  It  is  I'rp.nce.      Ir  i->  I'red  in 
our  liones.     Wo  are  tigliting  ("V  that — just  wfiat  you 


I  " 


sec ; 

"  Pnit  A'.DuKiii't  you  take  some  of  Ciemianv  if  you 
couKI '"  "  1  asked. 

"  No.  We  want  none  of  ricrniany  ai.d  v.e  want 
no  (ieriiians.  Let  them  do  as  they  i)lease  uirli  wh.it 
is  their  o\\n.  They  are  hrav'e:  they  hi^ht  well:  but 
we  uill  not  let  them  stay  in  Iranee." 

Look  into  t!ie  faces  of  the  French  soldiers  anJ 
look  into  the  faies  ot  CiLrmans  and  you  have  two 
hrecds  a.s  ditlerent  as  e\er  lived  nei^'hhor  in  the 
world,  it  would  seem  impossible  that  tliere  could 
he  anvtliini^  but  a  truce  between  them  and  ei'dier 
preser\'e  its  own  chara.cteristics  oi  li\  di/;ition.  I  lie 
pri\ile^e  of  each  to  sur\"i\'e  tlirouj^h  all  the  cen- 
turies has  been  by  force  oi  arms  and,  atter  the 
^L^rne  and  \'erdun,  the  Sonmie  put  the  seal  on 
the  I'rench  i>ri\ilejj:e  to  sur\i\e.  It  there  be  any 
liope  of  true  internationalism  among  the  continental 
peoples  I  think  that  ir  can  rely  on  tlie  Frenchman, 
who  onlv  wants  to  make  the  most  of  his  own  v.ithout 
encroaching  on  anybody's  else  property  and  is  dis- 
interested in  human  incubation  tor  the  purpose  of 
o\-erwhelming  his  neighbors.  True  internationalism 
will  spriiig  from  the  pr(Vx  inci.dism  tb.at  holds  fast 
to  'ts  own  home  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
worship  by  other  countries  of  their  gods. 
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All  this  may  seem  l■.•^mhliIl^^  but  to  a  spec- 
tator of  war  indulj^inti  ii.  a  little  philosophy  it 
g(jes  to  the  kernel  of  the  meaniii)^  of  \ietory  to 
the  I  r.neh  and  to  my  oun  happiness  in  scein;^^  the 
1  reneh  win.  Sometimes  the  I'renehman  seems  th-.- 
most  soKlierly  of  men:  a^^ain,  a  superticial  observer 
ini<j;ht  woniler  if  the  1  reiah  Army  had  any  real  dis- 
ci(illne.  And  there,  a.^ain.  \ou  ha\e  1  ren.di  tem- 
perament; the  old  civilization  that  has  delined  itself 
in  democracy.  l"or  the  French  are  the  most  ilemo- 
cratic  of  all  peoples,  not  exeliuiing  oursehes.  1  hat 
is  not  sa\iiu:  that  they  are  the  freest  of  all  peoples, 
heeause  no  people  on  earth  are  freer  than  the  Lng- 
li>h  or  the  American. 

An  Fnuli^hma'   is  always  on  the  lookout  lest  some- 
one should  int.  rfere  with  his  indiviilual  ri^^hts  as  he 
conceives  them.      I  le  is  the  least  ^re^arious  of  all 
I'uropeans  in   one   sense   and  the   I-'reneh   the   most 
gretj;ar;'nis,  v.hi.h  is  a  factor  contributing;  to  French 
democracy.     It  is  his  greL;ariousness  tliat  makes  the 
Frenchman  polite  and  his  politeness  which  permits 
of  democracy.     .\n  otiicer  may  talk  with  a  private 
soldier   and  the  private  may  talk  back  because   of 
I'rench  politeness  and  equality,  which  yield   fellow- 
ship at  one  moment  and  the  next  slip  back  into  the 
bo!)ds    of    discipline    which,    by   consent   of    public 
opinion,  have  tightened  until  they  are  as  strict  as 
in  Napoleon's  day.    (;regari<nisness  was  supreme  on 
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this  d.iy  lit  \  L'tory ;  Jcinocracy  triumphant.  Democ- 
racy h.iJ  [uvAcii  itsc'll  again  as  had  1  ji^lish  frecdoin 
against  I'rus.wan  sy.itcm.  \'ita!ity  is  anotficr  I-"rcnch 
possession  and  this  nicatis  industry.  I'hc  Cicnnan 
alsd  is  industrious,  hut  more  Imm  discipline  anil 
training'  than  trom  a  philosopiiy  of  lite.  1  reiuh 
\it:dit\  is  inhorn.  electrically  installed  by  the  sun- 
shine ot  1  ranee. 

When  a  battery  of  French  artiller\  moves  along 
the  road  it  is  dem(jcratic,  but  when  it  swings  its  guns 
into  action  it  is  military.  I  hen  its  \itality  is  some- 
thing that  is  not  the  product  of  training,  something 
that  training  cannot  produce.  .\  I'rench  battalion 
nio\ing  up  to  the  trenches  seems  not  to  ha\e  any 
particul.ir  order,  but  when  it  goes  o\er  the  parapet 
in  an  attack  it  has  the  essence  of  military  spirit 
which  is  Coordination  of  action.  No  two  I'rench 
soldiers  seem  quite  alike  on  the  march  or  when  mov- 
ing about  a  \illage  on  leave.  I-ae!i  seems  three 
beings:  one  a  I'renchman,  one  a  soldic .  a  third  h-.m- 
self.  (ierman  psychology  left  out  the  result  of  the 
combination,  just  as  It  never  considered  that  the 
British  could  in  two  years  subinerge  their  individual- 
ism suiiiciently  to  become  a  militarv  nation. 

There  is  a  I'rench  word,  tl(i>i,  which  has  been 
much  o\eru(irked  in  describing  French  character. 
C)thcr  nations  ha.ve  pn  equivalent  word;  other  races 
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you  get  in  the  wave  of  a  hand  from  a  peasant  girl 
tf)  a  passing  car,  in  the  woman  who  keeps  a  shop, 
in  Trench  art,  habits,  literature.  To-day  old  Mon- 
sieur Llan  was  director-general  of  the  pageant. 

This  people  of  apt  phrases  have  one  for  the 
operations  before  the  trench  system  was  established; 
it  is  the  "  war  of  movement."  That  was  the  word, 
movement,  for  the  blue  river  of  men  and  transport 
along  the  roads  to  the  front.  We  were  back  to  the 
'•  war  of  movement  "  for  the  time  being,  at  any 
rate;  for  the  French  had  broken  througli  the  Cier- 
man  fortitications  for  a  depth  of  four  to  five  miles 
in  a  single  day. 


X 


ALONC;    I  hi:    Rn.\lt   TO    VICTOKV 

A  thrifty  victory — Sevcutccn-iiK h  jjiiiis  asleep — A  procf'si'in  of 
guns  iliat  pi>rj:rd  the  roadb — I-rcnch  rules  of  the  road — 
Alisciire  ,,i  V. vTrrn  conceals  an  excellent  system — Spoils  of 
"ar — The  (.'olonial  Corps — The  "  chocolates  " — "Hnche-." — 
Pr.itnaiic  victors — The  CJcrnian  line  in  frurit  of  ihp  French 
.-■tf.ic  k — ( iailopin;::  snixanle-'iuinzn. 

AxVoN'i.  uitli  cxpcricrTcc  of  iirmics  cannot  lic  tlc- 
Cci\ci.I  about  lo^^cs  when  he  is  (.lose  to  the  trutit. 
I-.\cii  it  he  does  not  in)  (i\er  t!ie  lieKI  while  the  JeaJ 
of  bijth  sides  are  nill  lyiiiLC  there,  infallible  siu:ns 
without  a  word  beini^  sfioken  reflect  the  truth. 
It  was  shining  in  panoplies  of  smiles  with  the 
Ireneh  after  the  attack  of  July  1st.  \'ict(>ry  was 
sweet  because  it  came  at  slii,rht  cost.  Statt  otficers 
could  congratulate  themselves  on  ha\ing  driven  a 
thrilty  bargain.  Casualty  clearing  stations  were 
doing  a  small  business;  prisoners"  inclosurcs  a  driv- 
ing one. 

"  \Ve"ve  nothing  to  fire  at,"  said  an  officer  of 
heavy  artillery.  "  Our  targets  arc  out  of  reach. 
'I  lie  (iermans  went  ton  fast  fc^r  us;  they  left  us 
without  occupation." 

Where  with  the  British  I  had  watched  the  prcp- 
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aratinns  for  the  nttcnsivc  dcxclop,  the  curtain  was 
now  raided  on  the  1  r  Ji  preparations,  \, 'lith  were 
c(iually  chihoratc,  after  the  ottensive  had  ^one  home, 
(icneral  Jottre  had  spared  more  \;uns  from  N'erdun 
for  the  Sommc  than  optimism  had  supposed  possible. 
Those  immense  feUows  of  calilier  from  twcKe  to 
seventeen-inch.  mounted  on  railway  trucks,  were 
lions  asleep  under  their  co\ers  on  the  sidings  wluch 
had  been  built  for  them.  Their  tracks  wouKl  have 
to  be  carried  farther  forward  before  they  roared  at 
the  (iermans  aj^ain. 

Five  miles  are  not  far  for  a  battalion  to  march, 
though  an  immense  distance  to  a  modern  army  with 
its  extensive  and  complicated  plant,  l.ven  the  avi- 
ators wanted  to  be  nearer  the  enemy  and  were  look- 
in;,'  for  a  new  park.  Sheds  where  artillery  horses 
had  been  sheltered  for  more  than  a  year  were  empty; 
camps  were  being  vacated;  vast  piles  of  shells  must 
follow  the  guns  which  the  tractors  were  taking  for- 
ward. The  nests  of  spacious  dugouts  in  a  hillside 
nicely  walled  in  by  sandbags  had  served  their  pur- 
pose. They  wer.  beyond  the  range  of  any  German 
guns. 

For  the  first  time  you  realized  what  the  proces- 
sion which  gorged  the  roads  would  be  like  if  the 
were  actually  broken.    Guns  of  every 
c's  to  the   I  2o's  and  240's.  a 


Western  front 

caliber  from  tlu   /^  a  lu  uk^   1 -w  c  t^.-v^  ^^-^ 

niunitlon  pack  trains,  ambulances  horse-drawn  and 
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mutur-ilrawn,  bi^'  arul  little  inutor  trutks,  stall  of- 
liccrs"  cars,  cycle  riiicrs  aiul  motor  cycle  rulers,  small 
two-wlieeled  carts,  .ill  were  mixcii  with  the  How  of 
iiil'.mtry  ^oin^,'  and  commit  and  crowding  the  road- 
inerulers  ott  the  mad. 

'I  here  was  none  of  the  statelincss  of  the  columns 
of  British  motor  tnii.ks  .nul  none  oi  the  rigidity  f)f 
I'ritisli  marchinj^'.  It  all  seemed  a  ^reat  tamily  af- 
fair. When  one  wondered  what  part  any  item  ot  the 
\  ariegated  transport  pl.iyed  it  was  always  promptly 
explained. 

()trKers  and  men  exchanged  calls  of  ^reetin^  as 
they  passed.  I  \es  were  tl.ishing  to  the  acc(jmpani- 
meiit  of  gcsi  res.  Tliere  were  arj^iiments  about 
ri^lit  of  way  in  uliiJi  the  fellow  with  the  two- 
wheeled  cart  held  his  own  with  the  chauttcur  ol  the 
three-ton  nv)tor  truck.  But  the  argument  was  ac- 
compiiried  In-  action.  In  some  cases  it  was  over,  a 
decision  maiie  and  the  block  of  traffic  broken  before 
a  phlegmatic  man  could  ha\e  had  discussion  fairly 
under  wav.  I  or  I'renchmen  are  nothing  if  not 
quick  of  mind  and  body  atid  wluJicr  a  I'renchman 
is  pulling  or  pushing  or  dri\ing  he  likes  to  express 
the  emotions  of  the  moment.  If  a  piece  of  trans- 
port were  stalled  there  would  be  a  chorus  of  ex- 
clamations and  running  ilisputcs  as  to  the  method 
of  getting  it  out  of  the  rut,  with  the  result  that  at 
the  juncture  when  an  outsider  might  think  that  utter 
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contusion  was  to  ensue,  every  Irenehin.iri  in  M^;lit 
hul  su.iinKd  to  Ok-  t.i.k  iiiukr  the  direttiun  of  some- 
IhhIv  who  seemea  to  hue  in.i.lc  tiic  suggestion  which 
V,  on  the  t'.i\or  ol'  the  majority. 

Much  has  l)Len  written  aliout  the  grimness  ot  the 
Trench  in  this  war.  .Naturally  they  were  grim  in 
the  early  davs:  hut  what  im[)resses  me  most  about 
the  I-rench  Army  wliene\er  1  see  it  i.  tliat  it  is  en- 
tirely I'rench.  Some  pcopK  li.ul  the  i>ica  tliat  when 
the  1  reiuh  \'.cnt  to  war  they  wouKl  lo'^c  their  li.  uls, 
run  to  aiul  ho  and  dance  about  aiul  shout.  Hey 
have  not  acted  so  in  this  war  and  they  ne\  t  h:^.vc 
acted  so  in  any  other  w 'r.  They  still  talk  with 
eyes,  hands    and    shoulders    and     tight    with    them. 

tOf>. 

d  he  tide  never  lialted  tor  long.  It  flowed  on  with 
marvelous  alacrity  ami  a  seeming  absence  ot  system 
which  soon  con\inced  you  as  concealing  a  \ery  ex- 
cellent system.  I'xery  man  really  knew  where  he 
was  going;  he  could  think  tor  lilniself,  irencli 
fashion.  Near  the  tV<  r  ]  witnessed  a  t\{.ical  scene 
wlien  an  otlicer  r.ui  out  and  halted  a  soldier  who  was 
walking  across  the  tulds  by  himself  and  demanded 
to  know  who  he  was  and  wliat  lie  was  doing  there. 

•■  I  am  wounded,  sir,"  was  the  re[dy.  as  he 
opened  his  coat  and  showed  a  bandage.  "  1  am 
going  to  the  casualty  clearing  station  and  this  is  the 
shortest  way  " — not  to  mention  that  it  was  a  much 
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easier  way  than  to  hug  the  edge  of  the  road  in  the 
midst  of  the  traffic. 

The  battahons  and  transport  whicli  made  up  this 
tide  of  an  army's  rear  trying  to  catch  up  with  its 
extreme  frcnit  had  a  view,  as  the  road  dipped  into 
a  valley,  of  the  trophies  which  arc  the  proof  of 
victor-.  Here  were  both  guns  and  prisoners. 
Among  the  guns  nicely  parked  you  might  have  your 
choice  between  the  latest  77's  out  of  Krupps'  and 
pieces  of  the  vintage  of  the  'So's.  One  77  had  not 
a  blemish;  anothei-  had  its  mu//.le  broken  off  by 
the  burst  of  a  shell,  its  spokes  clashed  by  shell- 
fragments,  and  its  armored  shield,  opened  by  a 
jagged  hole,  was  as  crumpled  as  if  made  of  tin. 

lour  of  the  old  fortress  type  had  a  history.  They 
bore  the  niar\  of  their  French  maker.  Fhcy  had 
iired  at  the  (iermans  from  Maubeuge  and  after  hav- 
ing been  taken  by  the  (Iermans  were  set  to  fire  at 
the  I'rench.  One  lould  imagine  how  the  (jerman 
staff  had  scattered  such  pieces  along  the  line  when  in 
stalemate  warfare  any  kind  of  gun  that  had  a  barrel 
and  could  discharge  a  shell  would  add  to  the  volume 
of  gun  lire. 

Such  a  ponderous  piece  with  its  heavy,  old-fash- 
ioned trail  and  no  recoil  cylinder  was  never  meant 
to  play  any  part  in  an  army  of  movement.  You 
could  picture  how  it  liad  been  dragg'-d  up  into  posi- 
tion back  of  the  German  trenches  and  how  a  crew  of 
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old  Landsturm  gunners  had  been  all.nvcd  a  certain 
number  of  shells  a  day  and  told  oft  to  firo  them  at 
certahi  villages  and  crossroads,  with  that  systematic 
regularity  of  the  German  artillery  system  which 
often  defeats  its  own  purpose,  as  we  on  the  Allies' 

side  well  know. 

Very  likely,  as  often  happened,  the  crew  fired  six 
rounds  before  breakfast  and  eight  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  they  might 
sit  about  playing  cards.     Of  course,  retreat  was  out 
of  the  question  with  a  gun  of  this  sort.    \  et  through 
the   twenty  months  that   the   opposing  armies   had 
sniped  at  each  other   from  the  same  positions  the 
relic    had    done    faithful    auxiliary    service.      The 
French  could  move  it  on  to  some  other  part  of  the 
line  now  wliere  no  oftcnsive  was  expected  and  some 
old  territorials  could  use  it  as  the  old  Landsturmers 

had  used  it. 

All  the  guns  in  this  park  had  been  taken  by  the 
Colonial  Corps,  which  thinks  itself  a  little  better 
than  the  Xancv  (or  Iron)  Corps,  a  view  with  which 
the  Iron  Corps  entirely  disagreed.  Scattered  among 
the  Colonial  Corps,  whether  on  the  march  or  m 
billets,  were  the  black  men.  There  is  no  prejudice 
against  the  "  chocolates,"  as  they  are  called,  who  pro- 
xidc  variation  and  amusement,  not  to  mention  color. 
Most  adaptable  nf  human  beings  is  the  nc-ro, 
whom  vop  find  ill  all  lands  and  engaged  in  all  kind? 
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of  pursuits,  rcllcctinj;  always  the  character  of  his 
surrounding's,  if  his  Ircnch  comrades  charged  he 
would  charge  and  just  as  f;'.r;  if  they  fell  hack  he 
would  lall  hack  and  just  as  far.  \o  i'renchman 
could  approach  the  pride  of  the  hlacks  over  those 
captured  guns,  which  hrought  grins  that  left  only 
halt  ot  their  elioriy  countenances  as  a  background 
for  the  whiter  ot  their  eyes  and  teeth. 

I  he  tide  ot  infantry,  \  ehieles  anil  horses  flowing 
past  must  ha\e  been  a  strange  world  to  the  Cicrman 
prisoners  brought  past  it  to  the  inclosurcs,  when 
they  had  not  yet  reco\ered  from  their  astonishment 
at  the  suddenness  of  the  I  rench  whirlwind  attack. 
The  day  was  warm  and  the  ground  d'-",  anil  those 
prisoners  who  were  not  muiuhing  I'rcnch  bread  were 
lying  sardine  fashion  pillowing  their  heads  on  one 
another,  a  confused  mas^^  of  arms  and  legs,  dead 
to  the  world  in  sleep — a  green  patch  of  humanity 
with  ail  t!;e  tight  out  of  them,  without  weapons  or 
power  ot  resistance,  guarded  by  a  single  IVcnch 
soldier,  \\hilc  the  belligerent  energy  of  war  was  on 
that  road  a  hundred  yards  away. 

"  They  an-  good  Boches.  now,"  said  the  French 
sentrv;  "  we  sha'n't  ha\e  to  take  t'  at  lot  again." 

Hoches!  I'hey  are  rarely  calleil  anything  else  at 
the  fron.  With  both  I'rench  antl  I'.ngli>h  this  has 
become  the  uiu\ersal  word  for  the  (iermans  which 
will  last  as  long  as  the  men  who  fought  in  this  war 
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survive.    Though  the  Germans  dishke  it  that  makes 
no  dihcrcnce.     They  will  have  to  accept  it  even  when 
peace  comes,   lor  it  is  established.     One  day  they 
may  come  to  take  a  certain  pride  m  it  as  a  distinc- 
tion   which    stands    for    German    military    erticcncy 
and  racial  isolation.     The  professional   soldier   ck- 
pressing   his   admiration   of   the    way   the   German 
charges,  hand!    ,  his  artillery,  or  the  desperate  cur- 
age  of  his  machine  gun  crews  may  speak  ul  him  as 
'•  Brother  Boche  "  or  the  "  old  Boche  "  m  a  sort  of 
amiable  recognition  of  the  fact  of  how  worthy  he  is 
„f  an  enemy's  steel  if  onlyhe  would  retrain  from 
certain  unsportsmanlike  habits. 

At  len-th  the  blue  river  on  the  way  to  the  front 
divided  a"t  a  crossroad  and  we  were  out  on  tlie  plain 
which  swept  awav  to  the  bend   of  the   Somme   in 
front    of    Peronne.     Otiicers    returning    from    the 
front  when   asked  how  the  battle  was  going  were 
ncNcr  too  preoccupied  to  reply.     It  was  anybodv  s 
pri\ilege  to  ask  a  question  and  everybody  seemed  to 
delight  to  answer  it.     I  talked  with  a  group  ot  m.n 
u  ho  were  washing  down  their  bread  with  draughts 
nf  red  wine,   their   first  meal   after  they   had  beon 
through  two  lines  of  trenches,     'l-hcir  brigade  had 
taken  more  prisoners  than   it   had   had  casualties. 
-jheir  dead  were  few  and  less  mourned  because  they 
had  fallen  in  such  a  glorious  victory.     Rattling  talk 
gave  gusto  to  every  mouthful. 
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L'nlikc  the  F.nj^lish,  these  \Ictors  were  articuhxtc; 
they  rejoieeJ  in  their  experiences  and  were  ghid  to 
tell  about  them.  If  one  luul  I'ouyht  it  out  at  close 
quarters  with  a  Cierinan  and  got  his  man.  he  made 
the  incident  into  a  dramatic  episode  for  your  edifica- 
tion. It  was  war:  he  had  been  in  a  charge;  he  had 
escaped  ali\e;  he  had  won.  lie  liked  tlie  tiirill  of 
his  exploit  and  enjoyed  the  telling,  not  allowing  it 
to  drag,  perhaps,  for  want  of  a  leg.  I'. very  I  rench- 
man  is  more  or  less  of  a  /jneral,  as  Napoleon  said, 
and  every  one  knew  the  meaning  of  this  \  ictory.  I  le 
likcil  to  inakc  the  most  of  it  and  rclixe  it. 

After  ha\ing  seen  the  trendies  that  the  British 
had  taken  on  the  high  gr(nind  around  I  ricourt.  I 
was  the  more  interested  t(j  see  those  that  the  French 
had  taken  on  July  ist.  'Fhe  British  had  charged 
uphill  against  the  strongest  fortifications  that  the 
licrnians  could  de\ise  in  that  chalky  subsoil  so  ail- 
mirably  suited  for  tiie  purpose.  Those  before  tiie 
Irench  were  not  so  strong  and  were  in  alluvial  soil 
on  the  plain.  Many  of  the  Cierman  dugouts  in  front 
of  Dompierre  were  in  relati\ely  as  good  condition 
as  tho>e  at  I'ricourt,  though  nut  so  numerous  or  so 
strong:  wiiich  meant  that  the  artillery  of  neither 
army  had  been  able  completely  to  destroy  them. 
'File  ground  on  die  plain  permitted  t)f  no  such  ad- 
vantageous tactical  points  for  machine  guns  as 
those   which   had   confronted   the    British,  in    front 
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of  whom  the  Germans  had  massed  immense  reserves 
of  artillery,  particularly  in  the  Thiepval-Gomme- 
court  sector  where  the  British  attack  had  failed,  be- 
sides having  the  valuable  ridge  of  Bapaume  at  their 
backs.  In  front  of  the  French  the  Germans  had 
smaller  forces  of  artillery  on  the  plain  where  the 
bend  of  the  Somme  was  at  their  backs. 

This  is  not  detracting  from  the  French  success, 
which  was  complete  and  masterful.     The  cor.rdma- 
tion  of  artlllerv  and  infantry  must  have  been  per- 
fect, as  you  could  sec  when  you  went  over  the  field 
v.here  there  were  surprisingly  few  French  dead  and 
the  German  dead,  though  more  plentiful  than  the 
French,  were  not  very  numerous.     It  seemed  that 
the    French    artillery   had    absolutely   pinioned   the 
Germans    to    their    trenches    and    communication 
trenches  in  the   Dompierre  sector  and  the   French 
appearing  close  under  their  own  shells  in  a  swift 
and  eager  wave  gathered  in  all  the  (iennnn  garrison 
as  prisoners.     The  ruins  of  the  villages  might  have 
been   made   cither   by   French.    British    or   (ierman 
artillery.    There  is  true  internationalism  in  artillery 

destruction. 

It  was  something  to  sec  the  way  that  I- rench 
transport  and  reserves  were  g<.ing  right  across  the 
plain  in  splendid  disregard  of  any  German  artillery 
concentration.  But.  as  usual,  they  knew  what  they 
were  doing.    No  shells  fell  among  them  while  I  was 
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at  the  front,  and  out  on  the  plain  where  t!ie  battle 
still  rajfcd  the  scji.xantc-fjiiinzr  batteries  were  as  busy 
as  knitting-machines  working  some  kind  of  magic 
\vhich  protected  that  column  from  tornadoes  of  the 
same  kind  that  they  themselves  were  sending.  The 
Cierman  artillery,  indeed,  seemed  a  little  demoral- 
i/ed.  Krump-krunp-krump,  they  put  a  number  of 
shells  into  a  group  of  trees  beside  the  road  where 
they  mistakenly  thought  that  there  was  a  battery. 
Swish-swish-swIsh  came  another  sal\o  which  I 
thought  was  meant  for  us,  but  it  passed  by  and 
struck  ^\Ilere  there  was  no  target. 

I  have  had  glimpses  of  nearly  every  feature  of 
war.  but  there  was  one  in  this  ad\ance  which  was 
not  included  in  my  experiences.  The  I'rcnch  in- 
fantry was  hardly  in  the  first-line  dcrman  trench 
when  the  ditch  had  been  filled  in  and  the  way  was 
open  for  the  soixantc-quhizc  to  go  forward.  For 
the  guns  galloped  into  action  just  as  they  might 
have  done  at  manctuvcrs.  Some  dead  artillery  horses 
near  the  old  trench  line  told  the  story  of  how  a 
German  shell  must  have  stopped  one  of  the  guns, 
which  was  small  price  to  pay  for  so  great  a  privilege 
as — let  us  repeat — galloping  the  guns  into  action 
across  the  trenches  in  broad  daylight  and  keeping 
close  to  the  infantry  as  it  adv.inced  from  position 
to  position  on  the  plain. 

Here  was  a  surviving  bit  of  the  glory  and  the 
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spnrt  of   war,   whose   passing  may  be   one   of  the 
great  influences  in  preventing  future  wars;  but  there 
being  war  and  the  French  having  to  win  that  war, 
why,  the  spectacle  of  this  marvelous  field  gun,  so 
beli)ved   of   its   alert   and   skilful   gunners,    playing 
the  part  that  was  intended   for  it  on   the  heels  of 
the  enemy  made  a  thrilling  incident  in  the  history 
of  modern  France.    The  irench  had  shown  on  that 
day  that  they  had  lost  none  of  their  initiatixe  of 
Napoleon's  time,  just  as  the  British  had  shov.  n  that 
they   could   be   as  stubborn   and  determined   as   in 
Wellington's. 


XI 

Tin:  liRicAni:  that  wi.xt  tiirough 

A  vouiiK  hriKaiilcr— A  rcv^ular  solditr— Nn  her-lcs— How  lii,  brigade 
cliar;;cd— S>slcmatirall.v  cleanint:  up  the  (hiKOUts— "  It  was 
onier;;.  We  did  it."— Ihe  snnnd  advance— IIoldliiK  on  for 
two  slecplos  da\>  ajid  nitjlits— J^oda  uaicr  and  ri^zars— Voik- 
shiremi-n,  and  a  -inMiorn  Idi— Brltlsli  phl.nm— l  ivc  officer*  out 
of  twenty  who  lia.i  "pone  ihroii.uh  "—Stereotyped  plirases  and 
inexpres*iMe  emotion's. 

No  sound  f)f  the  ^nins  was  audible  in  this  quiet 
I-rcnch  village  where  a  brigade  out  of  the  battle 
line  was  in  rest.  'I'he  few  soldiers  moving  about 
were  looking  in  the  shop  windows,  trying  their 
IVench  witii  the  inhabitants,  or  standing  in  small 
groups.  Their  faces  were  tired  and  drawn  as  the 
only  visible  sign  of  the  torment  of  lire  that  they  had 
undergone.  They  had  met  everything  the  German 
had  to  oiler  in  the  way  of  projectiles  and  ex- 
plosives; but  before  we  have  their  story  we  shall 
have  that  of  the  young  brigadier-general  who  had 
his  headquarters  in  one  of  the  houses.  His  was  the 
brigade  that  went  "  through."  and  he  was  the  kind 
of  brigadier  who  would  send  a  brigade  "  through." 
With  its  position  in  the  attack  of  Julv  ist  in  the 
joint,  as  it  were,  between  the  northern  sector  where 
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the  (.crnian  line  was  not  broken  and  the  southern 
where  it  was,  tliis  brigade  had  sultered  what  the 
charges  which  failed  had  suftercd  and  it  had  known 
the  triumph  of  those  which  had  bucieeded,  at  a  cost 
in  keeping  with  the  experience. 

The  brigadier  was  a  regular  soldier  and  nothing 
but   a   soldier    from   head   to    f<n)t,   in   thought,    in 
manner   and   in   his   decisive   phrases.      Nowadays, 
when  we  seem  to  be  drawing  further  and  further 
away  from  versatility,  perhaps  more  than  ever  wc 
like  the  soldier  to  be  a  soldier,  the  poet  to  be  a  poet, 
the  surgeon  to  be  a  surgeon;  and  I  can  even  imagmc 
this  brigadier  preferring  that  if  another  man  was 
to  be  a  pacifist  he  should  be  a   real  out  and  out 
pacifist.     You  knew  at  a  glance  without  asking  that 
he  had  been  in  India  and  South  Africa,  that  he  was 
fond  of  sport  and  probably  fond  of  fighting.     He 
had   rubbed   up   against   all   kinds   of  men,   as   the 
British  otTicer  who  has  the  inclination  may  do  in  the 
course  of  his  career,  r-.d  his  straight  eye— an  eye 
which  vou  would  say  had  never  been  accustomed  to 
indefiniteness  about  anything— must  have  impressed 
the   men  under   his   command   with   the   confidence 
that    he    knew    his    business    and    that    they    must 
follow  him.     Yet  it  could  twinkle  on  occasion  with 
a  pungent  humor  as  he  told  his  story,  which  did  not 
take  him  long  but  left  you  long  a-thinking.    A  writer 
who  was  as  good  a  writer  as  he  was  a  soldier  if  he 
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h.ul  h.ul  the  same  experience  couKl  have  made  a 
book  out  <if  it;  but  then  lie  cuilJ  not  ha\e  been  a 
man  nt'  action  at  tlie   -.iine  time. 

lie  made  it  clear  at  >nce  that  he  IkuI  not  led  his 
brigade  in  jiersoii  o\er  tlie  parapet,  or  lielped  in 
person  to  bomb  the  e.ienn's  ilu^outs,  or  uuhil^^ed  m 
any  other  kind  of  gallery  play.  1  do  not  think  that 
all  the  drawing-rooms  in  London  or  all  the  recep- 
tion committees  which  recei\e  gallant  sons  in  their 
home  towns  could  betray  him  into  the  faintest  simu- 
lation of  the  pose  of  a  hero.  I  le  was  not  a  hero  and 
he  did  not  belie\e  in  heroics.  I  lis  occupation  was 
commanding  men  and  taking'  trenches. 

Not  once  did  he  utter  anything  approaching  a 
boast  o\er  a  fe.it  uliich  his  friends  and  superiors 
had  expected  of  him.  This  would  be  "  swank."  as 
they  call  it.  onlv  he  would  charaeteri/e  it  by  even  a 
stronger  word.  lie  is  the  kind  of  otTicer,  the  work- 
ing, clear-thinking  type,  who  wt)uld  earn  promo- 
tion by  success  at  arms  in  a  long  war,  while  the 
gallery-play  croud  whose  promotion  and  favors 
come  by  political  gift  and  academic  reports  in  time 
of  peace  would  be  swept  into  the  dustbin.  He  was 
simpiv  a  capable  fighter;  and  war  Is  fighting. 

Hi-,  men  had  gone  over  the  "lid"  in  excellent 
fashion,  (luite  on  time.  He  h.id  seen  at  once  what 
they  were  in  for,  but  be  had  no  doubt  that  they  would 
keep  on.  for  he  had  warned  them  to  expect  machine 
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piiii  fire  arul  told  tluni  what  to  vlo  in  case  it  canu'. 
They  applied  the  system  iti  wliivh  he  had  traitn-d 
them  with  a  coolness  that  won  his  approbation  as 
a  directing'  expert — his  matter-ol-faet  approbation 
in  the  searrfiin^^  analysis  of  e\ery  iktail,  w-th  no 
ecstasies  about  their  unparalleled  gallantry.  I  le  ex- 
pected tliem  to  be  gallant.  However,  I  couUl  iin- 
a^'ine  that  if  you  said  a  word  a^Minst  them  his  eyes 
would  Hash  indignation.  'I'hey  were  his  men  and 
he  might  eritici/e  them,  but  no  one  else  might  except 
a  superior  oHicer.  The  tirst  wa\e  reacheii  the  first- 
line  (icrman  trench  on  time,  that  is.  half  of  them 
did;  the  rest,  including  more  than  halt  of  the  of- 
ficers, were  down,  dead  or  woun  Kil.  in  No  Man's 
Land  in  the  swift  crossing  of  two  hundred  yanls  of 
open  space. 

He  had  watched  their  advance  from  the  firrt-llnc 
British  trench.  Later,  when  the  situation  tlemamleil 
it.  I  learned  that  he  went  up  to  the  captured  (ierman 
line  and  on  to  the  final  objective,  but  this  fact  was 
drawn  out  of  him.  It  might  lead  to  a  misunder- 
standing; you  might  think  that  he  had  been  taking 
as  much  risk  as  his  officers  and  men,  anil  risk  of 
any  kind  for  him  was  an  incident  of  the  b.  -^incss  of 
managing  a  brigade. 

"  How  about  the  dugouts?  "  I  asked. 

This  was  an  obvious  (jucstion.  The  trouble  on 
July  I  St  had  been,  as  wc  know,  that  the  Germans 
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h-ulin^'  in  their  dugout,  had  rushed  f..rth  as  soon  as 
,1,,  liritish  a.rt.in  of  lire  lifted  and  somet.mes 
fou^;ht  the  British  in  the  tre.uh  traverses  with 
nu.nbers  Miperi-.r.  A^ain.  they  had  surrendered 
c.nly  tn  overpouer  their  guards,  pick  up  nlles  and 
n,an  their  maehine  p,uns  after  the  hrst  wave  had 
passed  on.  instead  ni  tiling  ^ack  aeross  No  Mans 
I  and  in  the  re-uhir  fashion  ..f  prisoners. 

"  I  was  lookin-  out  for  that."  said  the  bri^^d.er, 
like  a  lawyer  who  has  stated  his  opponent's  case; 
but  other  commanders  had  taken  the  same  precau- 
tions with  less  fortunate  results.    When  he  said  that 
he  was  "  locking'  out  for  that  "  it  meant,  in  his  case, 
that  he  had  so  thoroughly  orj^ani/ed  his  men— and 
he'  was  not  the  only  brigadier  who  had.  he  was  a 
type_in  view  of  e^erv  emergency  in  '•  cleaning  up  " 
that  the  (.ermans  did  not  outwit  them.     The  half 
which  reached  the  Cierman  tren.h  had  the  situation 
fully  in  hand  and  details  for  the  dugouts  assigned 
before  they  went  on.      And  they  did  go  on.     This 
was  the  wonderful  thing. 

"With  vour  numbers  so  depleted,  wasn't  it  a 
question  wliether  or  not  It  was  wise  for  you  to  at- 
tempt to  carrv  out  the  full  plan?  " 

lie  gave  n'le  a  short  look  of  surprise.  1  realized 
that  if  1  had  been  one  of  the  colonels  and  made 
such  a  suggestion  1  should  have  drawn  a  curtain  of 
fire  upon  mvsclf. 
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"  It  was  orders, "  he  said,  and  added:  ""  We  did 

it." 

Yes,  they  did  it — when  cominandiriK  officers, 
majors  ami  senior  captains  were  down,  when  torn- 
pan-es  without  any  officers  were  led  by  sor^^eants 
and  even  by  corporals  who  knew  what  to  ilo.  thanks 
to  their  traininj^. 

In  order  to  reach  the  final  objective  the  survivors 
of  the  first  charge  which  had  yone  two  hundred 
yards  to  tlie  lirst  i.ne  must  cover  another  thousand, 
which  must  iiave  seemed  a  thousand  miles;  but  that 
was  not  for  tliein  to  consider.  The  spirit  of  the 
resolute  man  who  had  drilled  them,  if  not  his  pres- 
ence, was  urging  them  forward.  They  reached  the 
point  where  the  landmarks  compared  with  their  map 
indicated  their  stopping  place — about  one-quarter  of 
the  number  that  had  left  the  British  trench. 

They  had  enough  military  sense  to  realize  that 
if  they  tried  to  go  back  over  the  same  ground  which 
they  had  crossed  there  might  be  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  fourth  remaining.  Tlicy  preferred 
to  die  with  their  faces  rather  than  their  backs  to  the 
enemy.  No,  they  did  not  mean  to  die.  'I'hey  meant 
to  hold  on  and  "  beat  the  Boche,"  according  to  their 

teaching. 

As  things  had  been  going  none  too  well  with  the 
brigade  on  theu-  eft  i.neir  tlank  was  exposed.  '1  hey 
met  this  conditl>  r  b\   fortifying  themselves  against 
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cnlilailc    in   an    oKl   Ccrnian   conirnun'uation    trontli 
and   rushing   (.-thcr   points   of   ad\anta,uc   to   secure 
tlicir  i)f)sition.     When  a  (.crnian  nuKhiiic  -un  was 
able  to  sweep  them,  a  corporal  slipped  up  another 
communication  treneli  and  bombed  it  out  ol  busmcss. 
Running'   out   of   bombs   of   their   own,   they   began 
gatherin^r  (,crman  bombs   which   were   lying   about 
plentifully  and  threw  the  c  at  the  (.ermans.     Short 
of  rillc  ammunition  they  found  that  there  was  am- 
munition for  the  Cerman  rifles  which  had  been  cap- 
tured.    They  were  not  choice  about  their  methods 
and  neither  were  the  Cermans  in  that  cheek-by-jowl 
affair    with   both    sides    so    e\hau>ted    that    a    little 
more    grit   on    one   side    stn-k   the   balance    in   its 

favor. 

This  medley  of  British  and  lierman    'n  a  world 
of    personal    combat    shared    shell    tire,    heat    and 
misery.     The  British  sent  their  rocket  signals  up  to 
say  that  they  had  arrived.     In  two  or  tiiree  other 
instances  the   signals  hatl  meant  that  a  do/en  men 
only  had  reached  their  objective,  a  force  unable  to 
h.ild  until  reinforcements  could  come.     Not  so  this 
time.     The  little  group  held;  they  held  even  when 
the  Clermans  got  some  fresh  men  and  attempted  a 
counter-attack;  they  held  until  assistance  came.    For 
two   sleepless  davs  and  nights  under  continual  fire 
thcv   remained   in  their   dearly  won  position  until, 
under  cover  of  darkness,  they  were  relieved. 
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111  the  most  tr.iiKjuil  of  vilh^as  the  siir\iv()rs 
looking  in  bhop  wiiulows  ami  trying  out  their 
Irench  might  w  ;.Jer  how  it  wns  ttiat  they  were 
ahve,  though  they  were  certain  that  their  brigadier 
tiiought  well  of  tliem.  Aik  them  or  their  otfi;.ers 
what  they  thought  v{  their  brigadier  and  they  were 
equally  certain  of  that.  too.  Tlicirs  was  the  best 
brigadier  in  the  army.  Think  what  this  kind  of 
conhdence  means  to  men  in  such  an  action  when  their 
Ii\cs  are  the  pawns  of  his  ilirectioni 

I  felt  a  kind  n{  awe  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
battalions  in  bilkt  in  a  warehouse,  more  than  in  the 
presence  of  prime  ministers  or  potentates.  Most  of 
them  were  blinking  and  mind-stiff  after  having  slept 
the  dock  around.  They  were  Yorkshircmen,  chiehv 
workers  In  worsted  mills  and  a  stubborn  lot. 

"  What  did  you  most  want  to  do  when  you  got 
out  of  the  fight?  "  I  asked. 

I  hey  spoke  with  one  voice  which  left  no  question 
of  their  desires  in  a  one-two-three  order.  They 
wanted  a  wash,  a  shave,  a  good  meal,  and  then  sleep. 
And  personal  experiences?  Tom  called  on  Jim  and 
Jim  had  bayoneted  two  Germans,  he  said;  then  Jim 
called  on  Bill,  who  had  had  a  wonderful  experience 
according  to  Jim,  though  all  that  Bill  made  of  it 
was  that  he  got  there  first  with  his  bombs.  'i\.!d 
among  themselves  the  stories  might  have  been  thrill- 
ing.    Before  a  stranger  they  were  mere  official  re- 
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ports.  It  had  been  quick  work,  too  quick  for 
anything;  but  to  dojgc  for  cover  and  act  promptly 
in  vour  citort  to  get  the  other  fellow  before  he  got 

you. 

(ienerically,  they  had  a  job  to  do  and  they  did 
it  just  as  they  would  have  done  one  in  the  factories 
at  home.     They  were  not  so  interested  in  any  ex- 
hibition of  coura[;e  as  in  an  encounter  which  had  the 
element    of    sport.     I'ach    narrator    invariably    re- 
turned to  the  subject  of  soda  water.     The  outstand- 
ing novelty  of   the   charge   to   these   men   was   the 
quantity  of  soda  water  in  bottles  which  they  had 
found   in  the  Cierman  dugouts.     They  went  on  to 
their  second  onjective  with  bottles  of  soda  water  in 
their  pickets  and  (ierman  light  cigars  in  the  corners 
of  tlieir  mouths  and  stopped  to  drink  soda   waf  T 
between  bombing  rushes  after  they  had  arrived.     It 
was  a  hot.  thirsty  aay. 

Through  the  curtains  of  artillery  fire  which  were 
continually  maintained  back  of  their  new  positions 
supplies  could  not  be  brought  up,  but  Boche  pro- 
visions saved  the  day.  In  fact,  I  think  this  was  one 
of  tlie  reasons  why  they  felt  almost  kindly  toward 
the  Germans.  They  found  the  canned  meat  excel- 
lent, but  did  not  care  for  the  "  K.K."  bread. 

Thus  in  the  dim  light  of  the  warehouse  they 
talked  on.  making  their  task  appear  as  a  half- 
holiday  of  sport.    It  seemed  to  mc  that  this  was  in 
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keeping  with  their  training;  the  fasliionablc  attitude 
of  the  British  soldier  toward  a  horrible  business.  If 
this  helps  him  to  endure  what  these  men  had  en- 
dured without  flinching,  with  comrades  being  blown 
to  bits  around  them  by  shell-bursts,  why,  then,  it  is 
the  attitude  best  suited  to  develop  the  fighting 
quality  of  the  British.  They  had  it  from  their 
officers  who,  in  turn,  perhaps,  had  it  in  part  from 
such  British  regulars  as  ihe  brigadier,  though  mostlv 
I  think,  that  it  was  inborn  racial  phlegm. 

I  met  the  five  oflicers  who  were  the  survivors  of 
the  twenty  in  one  battalion,  the  fi\  e  who  had  "  carried 
through."  One  was  a  barrister,  another  just  out  of 
Oxford,  a  tfiird,  as  I  remember,  a  real  estate  broker 
in  a  small  town.  They  told  their  stories  without  a 
gesture,  quite  as  if  they  were  giving  an  account  of 
a  game  of  golf.  It  might  have  seemed  callous,  but 
you  knew  better. 

You  knew  when  they  said  that  it  was  "  a  bit  stiff," 
or  "  a  bit  thick."  or  "  it  looked  as  if  they  had  us," 
what  inexpressible  emotion  lay  behind  the  accepted 
army  phrases.  The  truth  was  they  would  not  permit 
themselves  to  think  of  the  \oid  in  their  lines  made 
by  the  death  of  their  comrades.  They  had  drawn 
the  curtain  on  all  incidents  which  had  not  the 
appeal  of  action  and  fnialitv  as  a  part  of  the  business 
of  "  going  through."  One  officer  with  a  twitch  of 
the  hps  remarked  almost  casually  that  new  officers 
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and   (ir;:rts   were   arrivin<;  ami  that   it  would   seem 
strange  to    re  so  many  new  faces  in  the  mess. 

Tliose  of  their  old  comrailcs  who  were  not  tlcad 
were  alread\-  in  hospital  in  Fnu'lantj.  When  an  of- 
li.er  wlio  iKul  heen  absent  joined  the  Rroup  he 
brought  the  news  that  one  of  their  number  who  had 
been  batil  -lit  would  li\e.  The  others'  quiet  ejacu- 
lation of  (ioodi"  had  a  thrill  back  of  it  which 
C(^mniunicated  its  joy  to  me.  I'.i^ht  oi  the  wounded 
had  not  been  seriously  hit,  which  meant  that  these 
wfiuld  return  and  that,  after  all,  only  tour  were  dead. 
Tliis  was  the  first  intimate  indication  I  hatl  ot  how 
tlie  ottensi\c  cxp'^in^  the  whole  bodies  of  men  in 
a  char^^e  ag;ainst  the  low-\elocity  shrapnel  bullets 
and  hi^rli-\elocity  bullets  from  ritles  and  machine 
i^uns  must  result  in  tlie  old  ratio  of  only  one  mortal 
wound  for  e\ery  fi\'e  men  hir. 

There  was  consolation  in  that  fact.  It  was  an- 
other ad\anta|j;e  of  the  war  of  mo\-emen«:  as  com- 
pared with  the  war  of  shambles  in  trenches.  And 
none,  from  tlie  general  ilown  to  the  privates,  hasl 
realK  anv  idea  of  how  glorious  i  part  they  had 
phived.  They  had  merely  "  d' nc  their  bit"  and 
taken  v,  jiat  came  their  way— and  thev  had  "gone 
through." 
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The  rni^lity  anitnal  of  war  makes  rtady  for  aridther  cfTort — New 
charts  at  headnuarters — The  liattlc  nf  ilic  '^oinine  ihe  hatilc  of 
woods  and  \illat;i-s — A  tt-rrihlc  mIiooI  oi  war  in  session — 
Manietz — A  wood  not  "thinned" — ll-.c  (juailran^zle — Marooned 
Scots — "Softeninp"  a  villace — I,it:ht  (;erman  cinirs— doing 
after  Contalinaison — Aeroplanes  in  the  I'lue  sky — Midsummer 
fruittulness  and  war's  destruction — Making  ( lians  f)f  a  villa;;e 
— Attack  under  cover  of  a  wall  of  smoke — A  melodrama  under 
the   passing  shells. 

If  the  British  and  the  IVench  could  have  gone  on 
day  nftcr  day  as  they  had  on  July  1st  they  would 
ha\e  put  the  (Jerinans  out  of  France  and  Belgium 
by  autumn.  Arri\al  at  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and 
even  the  taking  of  lessen  would  have  been  only  a 
matter  of  calculation  by  a  schedule  oi  time  and  dis- 
tance. After  the  shock  of  the  first  great  drive  in 
which  the  mi.i;hty  animal  of  war  lunged  forward,  it 
had  to  stretch  out  its  3teel  claws  to  gain  further 
foothold  and  draw  Its  bulky  body  into  position  for 
ant/ther  huge  eftort.  Wlierever  the  claws  moved 
there  were  Germans,  who  were  too  wise  soldiers  to 
fall  back  supinely  on  ncv;  lines  of  fortifications  and 
await  the  next  general  attack.  Tiiey  would  parry 
every  attempt  at  footholds  of  approach  for  launch- 
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in^  It;  pound  the  claws  as  if  they  were  the  hands 
of  an  in\aclcr  ^raspin^  at  a  window  ledge. 

At  head(iuartcrs  tfierc  was  a  new  chart  with  dif- 
ferent colored  patilies  numbered  by  the  days  of  the 
month  beginninjj;  July  ist,  each  patch  indicating  the 
grouml  that  had  been  won  on  that  day.  Compare 
their  order  with  a  relief  map  and  in  onc-two-three 
fashion  you  were  able  to  grasp  the  natural  tactical 
sequence;  how  one  position  was  taken  in  order  to 
connnand  another.  Sometimes,  though,  they  repre- 
scnteil  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  Often  tlie  real 
generals  were  the  battalions  on  the  battle  f'ont 
who  found  the  weak  points  and  asked  permission  to 
press  on.  The  princi|ile  was  the  same  as  water  find- 
ing its  le\el  as  it  spreads  from  a  reser\'oir. 

I  have  often  thought  that  a  better  name  for  the 
battle  of  the  .Somme  would  be  the  battle  of  woods 
and  \  illages.  Tiieir  importance  never  really  dawned 
on  the  observer  utitil  after  July  1st.  Or,  it  might 
be  called  the  battle  of  the  spade.  Give  a  man  an 
hour  with  a  spade  in  that  chalky  subsoil  and  a  few 
sandbags  and  he  will  make  a  fortress  for  himself 
which  only  a  direct  hit  by  a  shell  can  destroy.  He 
ducks  under  the  sweep  of  bullets  when  he  is  not 
firing  and  with  his  steel  helmet  is  fairly  safe  from 
shrapnel  while  he  waits  in  his  lair  until  the  other 
felUnv  comes. 

Thus  the  German  depended  on  the  machine  gun 
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and  tlic  rifle  to  stop  any  charge  wliicfi  was  not  sup- 
ported by  artillery  lire  sufficient  to  crush  in  the 
trenches  and  silence  his  armament.  When  it  was,  he 
had  his  own  artillery  to  turn  a  curtain  of  fire  onto 
tlie  charge  in  progress  an  !  to  hammer  the  enemy  if 
he  got  possession.  This  was  obviously  the  right 
system — in  theory.  But  the  tlieorv  did  not  always 
work  out,  as  we  shall  see.  Its  development  thrnugh 
the  four  months  that  I  watcheil  the  Somme  battle 
was  only  less  interesting  than  the  development  of 
oftcnsi\e  tactics  by  the  British  and  the  French. 
Fvery  day  this  terrible  school  of  war  was  in  ■ssi(jn, 
with  a  British  battalion  more  skilful  and  cunning 
c\ery  time  that  it  went  into  the  liring-line. 

Rising  out  of  the  slopes  tov»ard  the  Ridge  In 
green  patches  were  three  large  woods,  not  to  men- 
tion small  ones,  under  a  canopy  of  shell-smoke, 
Mametz,  Bernafay  and  Trones.  with  their  orgies  of 
combat  hidden  under  tli  'r  screens  of  foliage.  They 
recall  the  Wilderness — a  Wilderness  lasting  for 
days,  with  only  one  feature  of  the  Wilderness  lack- 
ing which  was  a  C(jnflagration,  but  with  lachryma- 
tory and  gas  shells  and  a  few  other  features  that 
were  lacking  in  Virginia.  In  the  next  war  we  may 
have  still  more  innovations.  Ours  is  the  ingenious 
human  race. 

It  is  Mametz  with  an  area  of  something  over  two 
hundred  acres  that  concerns  us  now.     The  Germans 
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thought  highly  of  Mamctz.  They  were  willinp:  to 
lose  thousands  of  li\es  in  order  to  keep  it  in  their 
possession.  I'or  two  years  it  had  not  been 
thinned  according  to  1  rench  custnni;  now  shells 
:\nd  bullets  were  to  undertake  the  task  which  had 
been  ne^dected.  So  tliick  was  the  undergrowth  that 
a  man  hatl  to  s(juee/e  his  way  through  and  an  enemy 
was  as  well  ambushed  as  a  lield  mouse  in  high 
grass. 

'I  he  Ciermans  ha<l  run  barriers  of  barbed  wire 
tiiroiigh  tlie  undergrowth.  They  had  their  artillery 
registered  to  fringe  the  woods  witli  curtains  of  fire 
and  machine  guns  nestling  in  unseen  barricades  and 
trenches.  Through  the  heart  of  it  they  had  a  light 
railway  for  bringing  up  supplies.  All  these  details 
had  been  arranged  in  otld  hours  when  they  were  not 
working  on  the  main  first-  and  scconddine  fortifica- 
tions during  their  twenty  months  of  preparation.  I 
think  they  must  have  become  weary  at  times  of  so 
much  '' clioring,"  judging  by  a  (ierman  general's 
order  after  his  inspection  of  the  second  line,  in 
which  he  said  that  the  battalions  in  occupation  were 
a  lazy  lot  who  were  a  disgrace  to  the  Fatherland. 
After  the  battle  began  tliey  could  add  to  the  de- 
fenses impro\cments  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
moment.  Of  course,  large  numbers  of  Ciermans 
were  killed  and  wounded  by  British  shell  fire  in  the 
process  of  "  thinning  "  out  the  woods;  but  that  was 
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to  be  expected,  as  the  Germans  learned  during  the 
battle  of  the  Somrne. 

How  the  British  ever  took  Mamctz  Wood  I  do 
not  understand;  or  how  they  took  Trories  Wood 
later,  for  that  matter.  A  \isit  to  the  woods  only 
heightened  perplexity.  I  ha\c  seen  men  walk  over 
broken  bottles  with  bare  feet,  swallow  swords  and 
eat  fire  and  knew  that  there  was  some  trick  about  it, 
as  there  was  about  the  takinp;  of  Mamet/.. 

The  Cierman  had  not  enouj^h  barbed  wire  to  po 
all  tlic  way  around  the  woods,  or,  at  least.  British 
artillery  would  not  let  him  string  any  iiiore  and 
he  tln)uglit  that  the  British  would  attack  where 
they  ought  to  according  to  rule;  that  is,  by  the 
south.  Instead,  they  went  in  by  the  west,  where  the 
machine  guns  were  not  waiting  and  the  heavy  guns 
were  not  registered,  as  1  understand  it.  A  piece  of 
strateg)'  of  that  kind  might  have  won  a  decisive 
battle  in  an  old-time  v.;ir,  but  I  confess  that  it  did 
not  occur  to  me  to  ask  who  planned  it  when  I  heard 
the  story.  Strategists  became  so  common  on  the 
Somme  that  everybody  took  them  as  much  for 
granted  as  that  c\ery  battalion  had  a  commander. 

Mametz  was  not  taken  with  the  first  attack.  The 
British  were  in  the  woods  once  and  had  to  come  out; 
but  they  had  learned  that  before  they  could  get  a 
proper  point  d'appui  they  must  methodically  "  clean 
UD  "  a  small  L^rove.  a  neiL'hborinc:  cemetery,  an  in- 
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tricatc  ma/c  of  trcnclu  s  callcj  tlic  Qu.iJrangK  and 
a  few  other  '  .itlyin^  olistMcIcs.  In  the  first  rush 
a  lot  of  lyncsiclc  Scots  were  marooned  from  ioininfr 
in  the  retreat.  They  fortltied  the!n>el\cs  in  (urman 
dii^^oiits  and  waited  in  •^v<j[,k\  these  tiour  men  ot  the 
North.  When  the  n;iti>h  reti.rned  eij^htv  ol  the 
Scots  were  still  full  <if  tiL-'ht  if  short  of  t  id  and 
"  \erra  well  "  otherwise,  thiink  you.  At  times  they 
had  been  under  Masts  of  shells  trom  both  sides, 
and  a^ain  tfiey  had  been  in  an  oasi-,  of  peace,  with 
neither  Hritish  nor  derman  gunners  certain  whether 
they  would  kill  friend  or  foe. 

Cj'iing  in  from  the  wes^t  whi'e  the  Ci  Tmans  had 
their  curtains  of  lire  rej^Mster.  d  c'  -ewhere,  the  British 
grul)bed  their  way  in  one  ciiarge  through  most  of 
Mamet/  and  wiicn  niglit  fell  in  the  midst  of  the 
undergrowth,  with  a  iJriton  not  knowing  wiietiicr  it 
was  Briton  or  Cicrman  l\ing  on  the  other  side  of  a 
tree-trunk,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  possessing 
four  big  guns  which  the  Cierinans  had  been  unable 
to  withdraw,  and  had  ascertained  also  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  a  strong  position  protected  by  barbed  wire 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  woods. 

Phis  will  re(iuire  a  little  thinking,"  as  one 
English  officer  said,  "  but  of  course  we  shall 
take  it." 

The  purchase  on  Mametz  and  the  occupatii  i  of 
Ballitl's  Wood,  the  Quadrangle.  La   Boisselle  and 
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Ovilkrs-la-noisscllo  brought  the  circle  ol  ;uJ\.uicin^ 
British  nearer  to  Coiitnhiiuison,  which  sat  up  on 
the  hills  in  a  sea  of  chalk  sca:jis.  Cnntalmaison  was 
bcinji  gradually  "  softened  "  by  the  artillery.  The 
chateau  was  not  \ct  all  down,  but  after  each  bite  by 
a  big  shell  less  of  the  white  walls  was  \isible  when 
the  clouds  of  smoke  from  the  explosion  lilted.  Hit 
by  bit  the  guns  would  got  the  chateau,  just  as  bit 
by  bit  a  stonemason  chips  a  block  down  to  the 
proper  dimensions  to  fit  it  into  place  in  a  foun- 
dation. 

A  visit  to  La  Boisselle  on  the  way  to  Contal- 
maison  justified  the  expectation  as  to  what  was  in 
store  for  Contalmaison.  I  saw  the  blackened  and 
shell-wiiittlcd  trunks  of  tu  o  trees  standing  in  La 
Roissclle.  Once  with  many  others  thev  had  given 
bhade  In  the  garilens  of  houses;  but  there  were  no 
tracts  of  houses  now  except  as  they  were  mixed  with 
the  earth.  The  village  had  been  hammered  into 
dust.  Yet  some  dugouts  still  sur\"i\cd.  Keeping  at 
it,  the  British  working  around  these  had  (  eiitually 
forced  the  surrender  of  the  garrison,  who  could  not 
raise  their  heads  to  fire  without  being  met  by  a  bullet 
or  a  bomb-burst  from  the  watchful  besiegers. 

"  Slow  work,  but  they  had  to  come  out,"  was  the 
graphic  phrase  of  one  >>f  the  ciptors,  "  and  they 
looked  fed  up,  too.  '1  hey  !iad  even  run  out  of 
cigars  " — which  settled  i^ 
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nil,  tli'isc  Ii;^iit  (icrmnn  li^ar^I  Soiiutlincs  I  be- 
lieve that  they  were  the  real  ruaiiista\  of  the  Ciir- 
iiiaii  orj^uni/atiiin.  Clj.;ars  ^nne,  spirit  ^'oiiel  1 
ha\e  seen  an  utterly  \\eary  fierm.m  prisoner  as  he 
cieli\ert(l  his  papers  to  his  taptor  hriii}^  out  his  last 
ciji;ar  aiul  thrust  it  into  his  mouth  to  t'orestall  its 
heln^'  taken  as  triluite,  with  his  captor  sa\iii;j;  with 
characteristie  British  eheerfuhuss,  "  Keep  it.  lii)d\)  I 
It  sMulls  too  inueh  like  a  disinfectant  for  mo,  but 
let's  have  your  steel  helmet" — the  in\ariable  pri/c 
ilemandeci  by  the  \ictor. 

I  he  Hritish  had  already  been  in  Contalmaisnn, 
Init  did  not  stay.  "  loo  many  dermati  machine 
j^'uns  and  too  much  artillery  tire  ami  not  enou^'h 
men,"  to  put  it  with  colhxjuial  army  brevity.  It 
f)ften  happenetl  that  a  village  was  enteretl  and  parts 
of  it  held  tlurin^  a  day,  then  evacuated  at  ni^ht, 
lea\in}^  the  British  ^uns,  full  play  for  the  final 
"  softenlnj;."  'Ihcse  initial  efforts  had  the  result  of 
rcconnoissances  in  force.  'J'hey  permittcil  a  thor- 
()U|^h  look  around  the  enemy's  machine  L,Hin  positions 
so  as  to  know  how'  to  a\oid  their  fire  and  "  do  them 
in,"  revealed  the  cover  th;;t  would  be  avaih'.ble  for 
the  next  ailvaiue.  antl  brought  invaluable  informa- 
tion to  the  Lninners  f'or  the  accurate  distribution  of 
their  fire.  Always  some  points  importatU  for  future 
operations  were  held. 

"  \Vc  arc  going  after  Contalmaison  this  after- 
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noon,"  said  a  stritt  fjtficcr  at  htadtjuartcrs,  "  and  if 
ymi  hurry  you  may  sec  it." 

As  a  result,  I  witnessed  the  rrost  brilliant  scene  of 
battle  of  any  on  the  Sornme,  unless  it  was  the  taking 
of  C'omblcs.  Tlure  was  bright  sunshine,  with  the 
air  luminously  clear  ami  no  heat  wa\es.  F-'rom  my 
vantage  point  I  could  see  clear  to  the  nci-^hborhood 
of  IVronnc.  The  Ircnch  also  were  attacking;  the 
(Iruinhcad  tire  of  their  soixanlr-rjuinzr  made  a  con- 
tinuous roll,  and  the  puffs  of  shrapnel  si.iokc  t.jnp; 
in  a  lonj^,  gossamery  cloud  fringing  the  horizon  and 
the  canopy  of  the  green  ridges. 

r.very  aeroplane  of  the  Allies  seemed  to  be  aloft, 
each  one  distinct  against  the  blue  with  shimmering 
wings  and  the  soft,  burnished  aureole  of  the  pro- 
pellers. They  were  flying  at  all  heights.  Some 
seemed  almost  motionless  two  or  three  mile?  above 
the  earth,  while  others  shot  up  from  their  aero- 
tlromes. 

Planes  circling,  planes  climbing,  planes  slipping 
down  aerial  toboggan  slides  with  propellers  still, 
planes  going  as  straight  as  crows  to\\ard  the  German 
line  to  be  lost  to  sight  in  space  while  others  devel- 
oped out  of  space  as  swift  messengers  bound  for 
home  with  news  of  obser\atIons.  planes  touring  a 
sector  of  the  front,  swooping  low  o\er  a  corps  head- 
quarters to  drop  a  message  and  returning  to  their 
dut\ :  olanes  of  all  tvoes,  from  the  monsters  with 
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vast  stretch  of  wing  and  crc  f  three  or  more 

men,  stately  as  swans,  to  those  guli^.  the  saucy  Httlc 
Nieiiports,  shoothig  up  and  d')\\n  and  turning  with 
incredible  swiftness,  their  tails  in  the  air;  planes  and 
planes  in  a  fantastic  aerial  minuet.  Hitting  around 
the  great  sausage  balloons  stationary  in  the  still 
air. 

With  ripening  grain  and  sweet-smelling  harvests 
of  clover  and  hay  in  the  background  and  weeds  and 
wild  grass  in  the  foreground,  the  area  of  vegetation 
in  the  opulence  of  midsummer  was  demarked  from 
the  area  of  shell-craters,  trenches  and  explosions. 
You  had  the  majesty  ot  battle  and  the  desolation  of 
war;  nature's  eternal  seeding  and  fruiting  alongside 
the  most  ruthless  fornix  of  destruction.  In  the  clear 
air  the  black  bursts  of  the  (ierinan  liigli  explosives 
hammering  .Mamet/  Wood,  as  if  in  re\enge  tor  its 
loss,  seemed  uglier  and  more  nuirderous  t!;an  usual; 
the  light  smoke  of  shrapnel  had  a  softer,  inore  lin- 
gering (juality;  soldiers  were  \isible  distinctly  at  a 
great  tlistance  in  their  comings  :ind  goings;  the  water 
carts  carrying  water  up  to  the  iirst  line  were  a  kind 
of  pilgrim  circuit  riders  of  that  thirsty  world  of 
deaiily  strife:  a  file  of  infanrry  winding  up  the  slope 
at  regular  inter\alh  we/e  silhouettes  as  like  :is  beads 
on  a  ^tr!:;g.  The  whole  suggestcil  a  hill  of  ants 
which  had  turneei  their  habits  of  industry  against 
an  invader  of  their  homes  in  the   earth,  and  the 
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columns  of  motor  trucks  and  caissons  ever  flowing 
from  all  directions  were  as  a  tide,  which  halted  at 
the  foot  of  the  slope  and  then  flowed  back. 

There  were  shell-bursts  wherever  you  looked, 
with  your  attention  drawn  to  Contalmaison  as  it 
would  be  to  a  gathering  crowd  in  the  thick  of  city 
traffic.  All  the  steel  throats  in  clumps  of  woods, 
under  co*-cr  of  road  embankments,  in  gullies  and  on 
the  reverse  side  of  slopes  were  speaking.  The  jruns 
were  giving  to  Contalmaison  all  they  had  to  give 
and  the  remaining  walls  of  the  chateau  disappeared 
.'  ;  a  fog  like  a  fishing  smack  off  the  Grand  Banks. 
Super-refined,  man-directed  hell  was  making  sportive 
chaos  in  the  village  which  it  hid  with  its  steaming 
breath  cut  by  columns  of  black  smoke  from  the 
n.E.'s  and  crowned  with  flashes  of  shrapnel;  and 
under  the  sun's  rays  the  gases  from  the  powder 
made  prismatic  splendor  in  flurries  and  billows  shot 
with  the  tints  of  the  rainbow. 

Submerging  a  simple  farming  iiamlet  in  this  kind 
of  a  tempest  was  only  part  of  the  plan  of  the  gun- 
ners, who  cut  a  pattern  of  fire  elsewhere  in  keeping 
with  the  patterns  of  the  German  trenches,  placing  a 
curtain  of  fire  behind  the  town  and  anotlier  di  the 
edge,  and  at  other  points  not  a  curtain  but  steady 
hose-streams  of  fire.  Answering  German  shells  re- 
vealed which  of  the  chalky  scars  on  the  slope  was 
the  British  first-line  trench,  and  from  this,  as  steam 
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from  a  locomotive  runs  in  a  flyirjj;  plume  along  the 
crest  of  a  rail\v;iy  cutting,  rose  a  billowing  ".all  of 
smoke  which  uas  liarmkss,  not  e\cn  asphyxiating, 
its  only  purpose  being  to  screen  the  inf.mtry  attack, 
with  a  gentle  hree/e  sweeping  it  on  into  the  mantle 
over  Contalmaison  as  the  wind  carries  the  smoke  of 
a  prairie  lire.  Lookout  Mountain  was  known  as  the 
battle  in  the  clouds,  where  generals  coule  not  sec 
what  their  troops  were  lioing.  \ow  all  battles  are 
in  a  cloud. 

I  rom  the  hrst-linc  British  trench  the  first  wave 
ot  the  British  attack  mo\ed  under  co\-cr  of  the 
smoke-.-.creen  and  directlv  vou  saw  that  the  sliells 
had  ceasLvI  to  fall  in  Coiitalmaison.  Its  smo'ie 
mantle  slowly  lifting  rc\ealed  fragmentarv  walls  of 
that  sturdy,  tktiant  chateau  still  standing.  .Another 
wave  of  British  intaiitrv  was  on  its  uav.  I'our  waves 
in  all  were  to  go  in.  each  ^ucceciling  one  with  its  set 
part  in  su}iportiiig  the  one  in  front  and  iii  mastering 
tlie  dugouts  and  machine  gun  positions  that  might 
have  sur\i\e,i. 

Witli  no  shells  falling  in  Contalmaison,  the  bomb 
and  the  bavonet  had  the  stage  to  themsehes,  a 
stage  more  or  less  liemmed  in  by  explosions  and  with 
a  sweep  of  projectiles  from  both  sides  passing  o\er 
the  heads  of  the  caste  in  a  melodrama  which  had 
"  blessed  little  cotTicily  relief."  as  one  soldier  put  it. 
The  Germans  were  ,:lready  shelling  the  fo'-mer  Brit- 
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ish  first  line  and  their  supports,  while  the  British 
maintained  a  curtain  of  fire  on  the  far  side  of  the 
village  to  protect  their  infantry  as  it  workeil  its  way 
through  the  debris,  and  any  fire  which  they  had  to 
spare  after  lifting  it  from  Contalmaison  they  were 
distributing  on  diftcrent  strong  points,  not  in  cur- 
tains but  in  a  repetition  of  punches.  It  was  the  best 
artillery  work  that  I  hail  seen  and  its  purpc^e  seemed 
that  of  a  man  with  a  Mck  knocking  in  any  head  that 
appeared  from  any  hole. 

Act  III.  now.  The  British  cur'.ain  of  fire  was 
lifted  from  the  far  edge  of  the  \illage.  which  meant 
tliat  the  infantry  according  to  schedule  should  be  in 
possession  of  all  of  the  village.  But  tlicy  might  not 
stay.  They  might  be  forced  out  soon  after  they 
sent  up  their  signals.  When  the  Germans  turned 
on  a  curtain  of  fire  succeeding  the  British  fire  this 
was  furthef  e^  idence  of  Britisli  success  sufficient  to 
convince  an\  skeptic.  Tlie  British  curtain  was  placed 
beyond  it  to  hold  off  any  counter-attacK  and  prevent 
sniping  till  the  new  occupants  of  the  premises  had 
"  dug  them^cKes  in." 

The  Ciermans  had  not  f'orgotten  that  it  was  their 
turn  now  to  hammer  Coiitalinaison.  through  which 
they  thought  that  British  reserves  and  fn-^h  supplies 
of  bombs  must  come;  ant!  I  saw  one  of  the  first 
"  krumps  '"  of  this  concentration  take  another  bite 
out  of  the  walls  of  the  chateau 
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By  watchinj,'  the  switching  of  the  curtains  of  fire 
I  had  learned  that  this  time  Cnntahnaisnn  was  defi- 
nitely Iield;  and  though  they  sav  that  I  don't  know 
anything  about  news,  I  beat  ti.e  cnmmumqitc  on  the 
fact  as  the  result  of  my  ob'^t  i-\-ation,  which  ought  at 
least  to  classify  me  as  a  "  cub  "  reporter. 


XIII 

A  GREAT    NIGHT   ATTACK 

FollouinR  hard  blows  Nvith  bluws— TruufS  Woods— Attack  and 
.:.,u:iter-attack— A  heavy  price  m  pay— "The  spirit  that 
<luicke:Tth"  ki.cw  no  f aiteriiiK— Secmul-lliif  (n-rniaii  fortifica- 
tions- A  tiaririEly  planned  attack—'  I'p  and  at  thttn!  "—An  at- 
tack not  according  to  the  scientific  factory  system— Ihe  splendid 
and  terrible  hazard— Ciun  flashes  in  the  dark  numerous  as  fire- 
ni.fs— Majestic,  diabolical,  bc-autitul— A  plai,»-t  hombardink! 
^vlth  aerolites— Signal  flares  in  the  diMance— llnw  tar  had  the 
British  f^one?— Sunrise  on  the  attack- Good  'icvvs  tiiat  day. 

Of  all  the  \vondcrful  nights  at  the  front  that  of 
July  I3th-I4th  was  distinctive  for  its  incomparable 
suspense.  A  great  experiment  was  to  he  tried;  at 
least,  so  it  seemed  to  the  observer,  though  the  stati 
did  not  take  that  attitude.  It  never  does  once  it 
has  decided  upon  any  daring  enterprise.  When  you 
send  fifty  thousand  men  into  a  charge  that  may  fail 
with  a  Ions  of  half  of  their  number  or  may  brilliantly 
succeed  with  a  loss  of  only  h\e  per  cent.,  none  from 
the  corps  commanders  and  division  commanders, 
who  ..u.rt  results  after  the  plans  are  made,  down 
;o  the  pri\  ..♦'■$  must  have  anv  thought  except  that 
the  plan  is  ri^  ht  and  that  it  will  go  through. 

There  n  ro  older  military  maxim  than  to  follow 
up  any  hard  blow  with  other  blows,  in  order  that 
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tlic  ciK'iny  in.iy  h:i\o  no  time  to  recuperate;  hut  in 
iiio\iiii;  ;i;^altist  a  troiital  line  under  movlern  coiuli- 
tions  tile  (.on^estlon  of  transport  and  ainmunition 
uhicli  must  wait  on  new  roads  and  the  fillini;  in  ot 
captured  treiulies  makes  a  liitruult  problem  in  or- 
^ani/ation.  Ne\er  liati  tliere  been  and  nc\er  .ere 
there  necessary  such  numbers  ot  men  and  such  quan- 
tities of  material  a^  ofi  tlie  Somme  front. 

riie  twehc  days  succeedinLi;  July  1st  iiad  seen 
tlie  taking  of  minor  position  atter  position  by  local 
c(JiK'entrations  ot  troops  aiul  artillery  tire,  while  the 
army  as  a  uhole  bad  been  preparing  for  another  big 
attack  at  the  jiroiiitious  moment  when  these  pre- 
liminary L^ains  should  ju^tily  it. 

Half  a  tactical  eye  could  see  that  the  woods  of 
Mamet/.  Hernalay  and  I'runes  must  be  held  in  order 
to  allow  ot  elbow  room  tor  a  mass  mo\einent  over 
a  broad  front.  The  (.erman  reali/.cd  this  and  after 
he  had  lost  Mamet/  and  Bernafay  he  held  all  the 
more  desperately  to  I  rones,  which,  tor  the  time 
bein^,  was  the  superlati\e  horror  in  woods  fighting, 
thouiih  we  were  vet  to  know  that  it  could  be  sur- 
passed by  Dchi.'le  and  High  Woods. 

In  Trones  the  riermans  met  attack  with  counter- 
attack again  and  again.  I'he  British  got  through  to 
the  east  side  of  the  woods,  and  in  reply  the  (icrmans 
sent  in  a  \\a\e  forcing  the  British  back  to  the  west, 
but  no  larther.     1  hen  tiie  British,  reinforced  again, 
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reached  the  east  s'ulc.  Sliowcrs  "f  k-avo'^  and  splin- 
ters descended  from  shtll-bursts  and  machine  guns 
were  always  rattling.  The  artillery  of  both  sides 
hammered  tiie  approaches  of  the  woods  to  prevent 
reinforcements  from  coming  up. 

In  the  cellars  of  ( iuillein"nt  \illagc  beyond  Troncs 
the  (icrmans  had  refuges  for  concentrating  their  re- 
ser\es  to  feed  in  inore  troops,  whose  orders,  as  all 
tin  jirisoners  taken  said,  were  to  hold  to  the  last  man. 
Trnnes  Wood  was  never  to  be  yieivied  to  the  British. 
Its  importance  was  too  \ital.  (Irim  national  and 
racial  pride  and  battalion  pride  and  soKlierly  pride 
grappled  in  unyielding  eflort  and  enmity.  'I  he  middle 
of  the  woods  became  a  neutral  ground  where  the 
wounded  of  the  different  sallies  lay  groaning  from 
pain  and  thirst.  Small  groups  of  British  had  dug 
themsehes  in  among  the  dermans  and,  waterless, 
foodless,  held  out,  conserving  their  ammunition  or, 
when  it  was  gone,  waiting  for  the  last  ettort  with 
the  bayonet. 

Tor  several  days  the  spare  British  artillery  had 
been  cutting  the  barbed  wire  of  the  second  line  and 
smashing  in  the  trenches;  and  the  big  guns  which  had 
been  advanced  since  Julv  ist  were  sending  their 
shells  far  beyond  tlie  Ridge  into  villages  and  cross- 
roads and  otlier  vital  points,  in  order  to  intertere 
with  Cierman  communications. 

The  Thiepval-Cjommecourt  line  where  the  British 
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had  been  repulsed  on  July  1st  h.nl  reverted  to  some- 
thinjj;  approaching  stalemate  conditions,  with  the 
usual  exchange  of  artillery  lire,  and  it  was  along  the 
broader  front  where  the  old  (ierrnan  first  line  had 
been  broken  through  that  the  main  concentrations 
of  men  and  guns  were  being  maiie  m  orde""  to  con- 
tinue the  aii\ance  ior  the  present  through  the  open- 
ing won  on  July  i  st.  The  price  paiil  for  the  taking 
of  the  woods  and  for  repeated  attacks  where  initial 
attacks  had  failed  might  seem  to  the  observer — 
unless  he  ;new  that  the  German  losses  hail  been 
equally  heavy  if  not  heavier  since  July  ist — dispro- 
portionate not  only  to  the  ground  gained  but  also  to 
general  results  up  to  this  time  which,  and  this  was 
most  important,  had  demonstrated,  as  a  promise 
for  the  future,  that  the  British  Xew  Army  could  at- 
tack unremittingly  and  successfully  against  seasoned 
German  troops  in  positions  which  the  Germans  had 
considered  impregnable. 

"  The  spirit  that  quickeneth  "  knew  no  faltering. 
Battle  police  were  without  occupation.  There  were 
no  stragglers.  With  methodical,  phlegmatic  steadi- 
ness the  infantry  moved  up  to  the  firing-line  when 
its  turn  came. 

I  he  second-line  German  fortifications,  if  not  as 
elaborate,  were  even  better  situated  than  the  first; 
not  on  the  crest  of  the  Ridge,  of  course,  where  they 
would    be    easily    swept    by    artillery    blasts,    but 
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where  the  hitcst  expci-'iencc  demonstrated  that  they 
could  make  the  most  of  the  commandinj^  high 
ground  with  tlie  least  exposure.  Looking  through 
my  glasses  I  could  see  the  portion  of  the  open  knoll 
stretching  from  Longueval  to  High  Wood  which 
was  to  be  tlic  object  of  the  most  extensive  effort 
since  July  I  St. 

As  yet,  except  in  trench  raids  over  narrow  fronts, 
there  had  been  no  attempt  to  rush  a  long  line  under 
cover  of  darkness  because  of  the  ditliculty  of  the 
different  groups  keeping  touch  and  identifying  their 
objectives. 

The  charge  of  July  ist  had  been  at  seven-thirty 
in  the  morning.  Contalmaison  had  been  stormed  in 
the  afternoon.  Fricourt  was  taken  at  midday. 
When  the  bold  suggestion  was  made  that  over  a 
three-mile  front  the  infantry  should  rush  the  second- 
line  trenches  in  the  darkness,  hoping  to  take  the 
enemy  by  surprise,  ii  was  as  daring  a  conception 
considering  the  ground  and  the  circumstances  as 
ever  came  to  the  mind  of  a  British  commander  and 
might  be  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the  dash  and 
so-called  "  foolhardiness "  of  the  British  soldier, 
accustomed  to  "  looking  smart "  and  rushing  his 
enemy  from  colonial  experiences.  Nelson  had  the 
"  spirit  that  quickeneth  "  when  he  turned  his  blind 
eye  to  the  enemy.  The  French,  too,  are  for  the 
attack.     It  won  Marengo  and  Austerlltz.    No  gen- 
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cral  c\cr  liartd  moro  tlian  rrt-Jciick  the  drcat,  not 
c\  tn  C.i'sar.  I  liijs  the  great  rate*,  ot  history  ha\c 
\\()n  iiiihtary  tlotTiinion. 

"  I 'p  atul  at  them  I"  is  still  the  shibboleth  in 
\\hie!i  the  British  !K'Iie\e.  no  less  than  our  pioneers 
and  drant  ami  Stonewall  jaekson  belie\ed  in  it,  and 
nothinj^  tliroii;;hout  the  Soninie  battle  was  so  char- 
acteristically British  as  not  only  the  stubbornness  of 
their  defense  wh.n  small  jiarties  were  surrounded, 
but  the  way  in  which  they  would  keep  on  attacking; 
and  the  difliculty  whit-h  generals  had  not  in  cncour- 
agiiij^  initlati\e  but  in  keeping  l^attalions  and  bri- 
gades from  putting  into  practice  their  con\  iction 
that  they  could  take  a  position  on  their  own  account 
if  they  uhiKI  ha\e  a  chance  instead  ol  waiting  on 
a  systematic  ad\ancc. 

Thus,  an  attack  on  that  second  line  on  the  Ridge 
after  the  Ciermans  had  had  two  weeks  of  further 
preparation  was  an  adventure  of  an  order,  in  the 
iia\s  of  mechanical  transport,  aeroplanes  and  indirect 
artiller\  fire  when  all  military  science  Is  supposed  to 
be  retluced  to  a  factory  system,  worthy  of  the  days 
of  the  sea-rovers  and  of  Clivc,  of  Washington's 
crossing  of  the  Delaware  or  of  the  storming  of 
Quebec,  when  a  bold  cunfidcncc  made  gamble  for 
a  mighty  stake. 

So,  at  least,  it  seemed  to  the  observer,  though,  as 
I  said,  the  staff  insisted  that  it  was  a  perfectly  normal 
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operation.  The  J;ii>.incsc  had  made  many  success- 
ful ninlit  attacks  early  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war, 
but  these  had  l^cn  r.gainst  positions  undefended  by 
machine  j^un  tire  and  curtains  of  artillery  tire.  When 
the  Japanese  reached  their  objective  they  were  not 
in  danger  ot  bein^  blasted  out  by  hi^h  explosives 
and  incidentally  they  were  not  ti;;htinf^  what  has 
been  called  the  most  highly  trained  army  on  earth 
on  the  most  concentrated  front  that  has  ever  been 
known  in  military  history. 

But  "  Up  and  at  them !  "  Sir  Douglas  I  laig,  who 
had  "  all  his  nerve  with  him,"  said  to  go  ahead. 
At  tliree-thirty  am.,  a  good  hour  before  dawn,  that 
wave  of  men  three  miles  long  was  to  rush  into  the 
night  toward  an  invisible  objective,  with  the  dark- 
ness so  thick  that  they  could  hardly  recogni/e  a 
figure  ten  yards  away.  Vet  as  one  luiglish  soldier 
said,  '*  Vou  could  see  the  (ierman  as  soon  as  he 
saw  you  and  you  ought  to  be  able  to  throw  a  bomb 
as  quickly  as  he  and  a  bayonet  would  ha\e  just  as 
much  penetration  at  three-thirty  in  the  morning  as 
at  midday." 

When  I  saw  the  battalions  who  were  to  take  part 
In  the  attack  marching  up  I  realized,  as  they  did 
not,  the  splendid  and  terrible  hazard  of  success  or 
failure,  of  life  or  death,  which  was  to  be  theirs. 
Along  the  new  roads  they  passed  and  then  across 
the  con(]ucred  ground,  its  uneven  slopes  made  more 
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unc\cn  .jy  continued  digging  and  shell  fire,  and  dis- 
appeared, and  Night  dropped  her  curtain  on  the  field 
with  no  one  know  ing  what  morning  would  rc\-eal. 

The  troops  were  in  i^nsition :  all  was  ready;  all 
the  lessons  learned  from  the  attack  of  July  1st  were 
to  be  apjilied.  At  midnight  there  was  no  movement 
except  of  artillery  caissons;  gunners  whose  pieces 
two  hours  later  were  to  speak  with  a  fury  of  blasts 
were  sound  asleep  beside  their  ammunition.  The 
absolute  order  in  this  amazing  network  of  all  kinds 
of  supplies  and  transport  contril^uted  to  the  sus- 
pense. Night  bombarilments  we  had  already  seen, 
and  I  would  not  duill  on  this  except  that  it  had  the 
same  splendor  by  night  that  the  storming  of  Con- 
tahiiaison  had  by  tlay. 

The  artillery  obser\er  for  a  fifteen-inch  gun  was 
a  good-humored  host.  lie  was  putting  his  "bit," 
as  the  British  say,  into  Bazentin-le-Petit  village  and 
the  only  way  we  knew  where  Bazcntin  was  in  the 
ilarkness  was  through  great  flashes  of  light  which 
announced  the  bursting  of  a  fiftcen-hundrcd-pound 
shell  that  had  gone  hurtling  through  the  air  with 
its  hoarse,  ponderous  scream.  All  the  slope  up  to 
th.e  Ridge  was  merged  in  the  blanket  of  night.  Out 
of  it  came  the  regular  flashes  of  guns  for  a  while 
as  i'le  prelude  to  the  unloosing  of  the  tornado  before 
the  attack. 

Now  that  we  saw  them  all  tiring,  for  the  first  time 
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wc  had  some  idea  of  the  number  that  had  been 
advanced  into  the  conquered  territory  since  July  1st. 
The  ruins  and  the  sticks  of  trees  of  Fricourt  and 
Mametz  with  their  few  rcmainin};  walls  stood  out 
spectral  in  the  flashes  of  batteries  that  had  found 
nesting  places  among  the  debris.  The  whole  slope 
had  become  a  volcanic  uproar.  One  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  count  the  number  of  fireflies  over  a 
swamp  as  the  flashes.  The  limitation  of  reckoning 
had  been  reached.  Guns  ahead  of  us  and  around 
us  and  behind  us  as  usual,  in  a  battle  of  competitive 
crashes  among  themsehes,  and  near  by  we  saw  the 
figures  of  the  gunners  outlined  in  instants  of  weird 
lightning  glow,  which  might  include  the  horses  of 
a  caisson  in  a  flicker  of  distinct  silhouette  flashed 
out  of  the  night  and  then  lost  in  the  night,  with 
the  riders  sitting  as  straight  as  if  at  drill.  Every 
voice  had  one  message,  "This  for  the  Ridge!" 
which  was  crowned  by  hell's  tempest  of  shell-bursts 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  rush  by  the  infantry  at 
"  zero." 

The  thing  was  majestic,  diabolical,  beautiful,  ab- 
surd— anything  you  wished  to  call  it.  Look  away 
from  the  near-by  guns  where  the  faces  of  the  gunners 
were  illumined  and  you  could  not  conceive  of  the 
scene  as  being  of  human  origin;  but  mixing  awed 
humility  with  colossal  egoism  in  varying  compounds 
of  imagination  and  fact,  you  might  think  of  your 
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little  jfroii;)  of  obscr\crs  as  occupyint;  a  point  of 
\ic\v  in  space  where  one  planet  hidden  in  darkness 
was  throwing;  aerolites  at  another  hidilen  in  dark- 
ness striking  it  with  mighty  explosions,  and  the 
crashes  am!  screams  were  tiie  sound  of  the  missiles 
on  their  unlighteii  \\ay. 

It  was  still  dark  when  three-thirty  came  and 
jn  rotechnics  were  ailded  to  the  display,  which  I  could 
not  tliink  oi  as  being  in  any  sense  pyrotechnical, 
A\hen  out  of  the  blanket  as  signals  from  the  planet's 
surface  in  the  direction  of  some  new  manocuver  ap- 
peared showers  of  glowing  red  sparks,  which  rose 
to  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet  with  a  breadth  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  it  seemed  at  that  distance.  One 
sliower  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ovillers,  one  at 
La  Boisselle  and  one  this  side  of  Longue\al.  Then 
in  tlie  distance  beyond  I,ongue\al  tlie  sky  was  il- 
lumined by  a  great  conllagrati(j  i  not  on  the  fire- 
works program,  wiiich  must  ha\c  been  a  German 
ammunition  dump  expbjded  by  British  shells. 

It  was  our  planet,  mrx.  and  a  particular  portion 
of  it  in  Ficardy.  No  imaglnathe  translation  to 
space  could  hold  any  longer.  With  the  charge  going 
in.  the  intimate  human  element  was  supreme.  The 
thought  of  tl  se  ad\ancing  waves  of  men  In  the 
darkness  made  the  licry  display  a  dissociated  ob- 
jective spectacle.  Hn  the  Ridge  more  signal  flares 
rose  and  those  illumining  the  dark  masses  oi  foliage 
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must  be  B.i/cntin  Wood  gaincil,  and  those  hcyoad 
must  be  in  the  Hazcntin  \illagcs,  Little  Ha/en- 
tin  and  Big  Ba/entin,  though  neither  of  thi  ni, 
lik^  most  of  the  \illagcs,  numbering  a  do/.en  .0 
fifty  houses  could  be  much  smaller  and  be  called 
villages. 

This  was  all  the  objective.  Yes,  but  though  the 
British  had  arrived,  as  the  signals  showed,  could 
they  remain?  It  seemed  almost  too  good  to  be 
true.  And  that  hateful  Troncs  Wood?  Had  we 
taken  that,  too,  as  a  part  of  the  tidal  wave  of  a 
broad  attack  instead  of  trying  to  take  it  piecemeal? 

Our  suspense  was  intensified  by  the  thought  that 
this  action  might  be  the  turning-point  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  great  Somme  battle.  We  strained  our 
eyes  into  the  darkness  studying,  as  a  mariner  studies 
the  sky,  the  signs  witli  which  we  had  grown  familiar 
as  indicative  of  results.  There  was  a  good  augury 
in  the  comparatively  slight  German  shell  fire  in  re- 
sponse, though  we  were  reminded  that  it  might  at 
any  minute  develop  with  sudtlen  ferocity. 

Now  the  flashes  of  thj  guns  grew  dun.  A  trans- 
formation more  wonderful  than  artillery  could  pro- 
duce, that  of  night  Into  day,  was  in  process.  Not  a 
curtain  but  the  sun's  ball  of  fire,  undisturbed  by 
any  ctforis  of  the  human  beings  on  a  few  scjuarc 
miles  of  earth,  was  holding  to  his  schedule  in  as 
kindly  a  fashion  as  ever  toward  planets  which  kept 
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at  a   respectful  distance   from  his  molten  artillery 
concentration. 

Out  of  the  blanket  which  hid  the  field  appeared 
the  great  weirs  of  chalk  of  the  main  line  trenches, 
then  the  lesser  connecting  ones;  the  woods  became 
black  patches  and  the  remaining  tree-trunks  gaunt, 
still  and  dismal  sentinels  of  the  grny  ruins  of  the 
villages,  until  finally  all  the  conformations  of  the 
scarred  and  tortured  slope  were  distinct  in  the  first 
fresh  light  of  a  brilliant  summer's  day.  Wliere  the 
blazes  had  been  was  the  burst  of  black  smoke  from 
shells  and  we  saw  that  it  was  still  German  fire  along 
the  visible  line  of  the  British  objective,  assuring  us 
that  the  British  had  won  the  ground  which  they  had 
set  out  to  take  and  were  hold'ng  it. 

"  Up  and  at  them  I  "  had  done  the  trick  this  time, 
and  trick  it  was;  a  trick  or  stratagem,  to  use  the 
higher  sounding  word;  a  trick  in  not  waiting  on  the 
general  attack  for  the  taking  of  Trones  according 
to  ob\ious  tactics,  but  including  Trones  in  the 
sweep;  a  trick  in  the  daring  way  that  the  infantry 
was  sent  in  ahead  of  the  answering  German  curtain 
of  fire. 

All  the  news  was  good  that  day.  The  British 
had  swept  through  Bazentin  Wood  and  taken  the 
Bazcntin  villages.  They  held  Tr^^nes  Wood  and 
were  in  Delville  and  High  Woods.  A  footing  was 
established  on  the   Ridge  where  the  British  could 
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fij^ht  for  final  mastery  on  even  terms  with  the  enemy. 
"  Slight  losses  "  came  the  reports  from  corps  atui 
di\isions  and  confirmation  of  official  reports  was 
seen  in  the  paucity  of  the  wounded  arri\inR  at  the 
casualty  clearing  stations  and  in  the  faces  of  officers 
and  men  everywhere.  Even  British  phlegm  yielded 
to  exhilaration. 
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The  "  d'Klo  "  haiul— (  :i\alr>  a  liitury  — Cavalry,  however,  rrny  not 
he  di-carih.il  — NN'iiat  Hi}  lllllu^anli  horse  inii;ht  do — A  ta>te  of 
action  for  th.e  ravalrv — An  "  incident  " — Horses  that  had  the 
link  lo  'no  in" — C'a\alrymen  who  showed  si^ns  of  action — 
The  no',  iltv  of  a  ca.aiiy  action — A  camp  group — CJernians 
cau>;iit  onauares — Ilor^cHKn  and  an  aeropKiiie — Retiring  in 
Kood  order— Jnst  enou^ii  casualties  to  give  the  fillip  of  danger 
to  recolKc  lion. 

SoMi  riMi  s  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  BritiNh  or  Indian, 
survivors  of  the  ardent  past,  intruded  in  a  me- 
chanical world  of  motor  trucks  and  tractors  drawinLj 
fTiins.  With  outward  priilc  these  lean  riders  of 
burnished,  sleek  horses,  whose  broad  back:",  bore  gal- 
lantly the  hca\-y  ccjuipmcnt,  co.uealed  their  irrita- 
tion at  idleness  while  others  fought.  They  brought 
picturcs(]ucness  antl  \\  arm-blooded  life  to  the  scene. 
Such  a  merciless  war  of  steel  contrivances  needed 
some  ornament.  .\n  old  sergeant  one  day,  when 
the  cavalry  halted  beside  his  battalion  whicli  was 
rcstincT,  in  an  exhibit  of  aiTectionate  recollection  ex- 
claimed : 

"  It's  good  to  stroke  a  horse's  muzzle  again!     I 
was  in  the  Dragoon  Cuards  once,  myself." 

Sometimes    the    cavalrv    facetiously    referred    to 

I  So 
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itself  as  the  "  Dddo  '  haiul.  v.ith  a  ^allin;^  sense 
of  helplessness  untler  its  luiJiVM-;  aiul  nthcrs  had 
thought  of  it  as  lu'in^  lii<e  the  hison  pre^ervei.!  in 
the   Ve!lo\\>tone   Tark  lest  the  speeies  die  <uit. 

A  cynical  general  said  that  a  small  force  of 
ca\alry  was  a  luxury  which  such  a  \ast  arniy  of 
infantry  and  ^^uns  iiii^ht  attord.  In  his  opinion, 
e\cn  if  we  went  to  the  Rhine,  the  cavalry  would  melt 
in  its  first  chart^e  under  the  curtains  of  fire  and 
machine  f^un  sprays  of  the  leari^uartl  actions  of  the 
retreatini;  enemy.  He  had  iK'.er  been  in  the  cav- 
alry, ant!  any  sijuailron  knew  well  what  he  and  all 
of  those  who  shared  his  \iews  were  thinkini,^  when- 
e\er  it  passed  o\er  the  brow  of  a  hill  that  afforded 
a  \  iew  of  the  welter  of  shell  fire  o\er  a  ficKi  cut  with 
sliell-cratcrs  and  trenches  wfiich  arc  pitfalls  for 
horses.  Vet  it  returnetl  gamely  and  with  fastidious 
application  to  its  practice  in  crossinj];  such  obstacles 
in  case  the  command  to  "  j^o  in  "  shouUl  e\er  come. 
Such  preparations  were  su,m^estive  to  extreme 
skeptics  of  the  purchase  of  robes  and  the  selection 
of  a  suitable  hilltop  of  a  religious  cult  which  has 
appointed  the  day  for  ascension. 

I'.xcepting  a  dash  in  Champagne,  not  since  trench 
warfare  began  had  the  ca\-alry  had  any  chance.  The 
thought  of  action  was  an  hypothesis  developed  from 
memory  of  charges  in  the  past.  Aeroplanes  took  the 
cavalry's  place   as  scouts,  mnchinc  guns  and   rifles 
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tiiipl.ucd  bchiini  a  iirst-linc  trench  which  had  suc- 
cumbed to  an  attack  took  its  phicc  as  rearguard,  and 
aer<.|)lane  patrols  \[s  phue  as  screen. 

^et  any  armw  he  it  Hiitisli,  1  rench,  or  (ierman, 
which  expected  to  tarry  through  an  ()}tensi\e  would 
not  turn  all  its  ca\alry  into  Infantry.  'I  his  was 
partinfi;  with  one  ot'  tlie  old  three  branches  of  horse, 
foot  ami  ^;un  atid  closing  tlie  tloor  to  a  possible 
opportunitv.  If  the  Japanese  had  had  ca\alry  ready 
at  the  critical  nioinent  after  Mukden,  its  mobility 
would  ha\e  hamperetl  the  Russian  retreat,  if  not 
turneil  it  into  a  rout.  When  you  need  ca\alry  you 
need  it  "  badly,"  as  the  cowboy  said  about  his  six- 
shooter. 

Should  the  (ierman  line  ever  be  broken  and  all 
that  earth-tied,  enormous,  complicated  organization, 
with  guns  emplaced  and  its  array  of  congested  am- 
munition dumps  and  supply  depots,  try  to  move  on 
sudden  demand,  what  addetl  confusion  ten  thousand 
cavalry    would    bring!      What    ricli    prizes    would 
await  it  as  it  galloped  through  the  breach   and  in 
units,  separating  each  to  its  objective  according  to 
c\-olutions  suited  to  the  new  conditions,  dismounted 
machine    guns    to    cover    roads    and    from    chosen 
points  sweep   their  bullets  Into  wholesale   targets! 
The  prospect  of  those   few  wild   hours,  when  any 
price  in  casualties  might  be  paid  for  results,  was  the 
inspiration  of  dreams  when  hoofs  stamped  in  camps 
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at  n!^;lit  or  hit,  vh.itnpcd  as  l.!ii:c^  glistened  in  lino 
above  khaki-colnr.^l  stccI  liclnKts  on  morning 
parade. 

A  taste,  just  a  taste,  of  action  the  cavalry  was  to 
lia\  e,  ouin;,'  to  the  success  of  tlu  attack  of  July  i  4th. 
\\hlch  manifestly  took  the  derm  ins  by  su^prl^e  be- 
tween Ili;;h  and  Delville  Woods  and  left  them 
sta-i,'crinjr  with  second-line  trenches  lost  and  con- 
fusion ensuing,  while  ;,Mins  and  scittere.i  battalions 
were  bein^'  hurried  up  bv  train  in  an  indiscriminate 
haste  wholly  out  of  keeping  wit!)  ( lerinan  methoils 
of  prc\  ision  and  precision.  The  breach  was  narrow, 
tlic  field  of  action  for  hordes  limitetl;  but  word  came 
back  that  over  the  plateau  which  looked  away  to 
Bapaumc  between  DeKille  and  lli^h  Wooijs  there 
were  few  shell-craters  and  no  (ierman  trenches  or 
many  (iermans  in  si:;ht  as  ilay  ilawned. 

Ciunners  rubbed  their  eyes  at  the  vision  as  they 
saw  the  liorsemen  pass  and  infantry  stooij  ama/eil 
to  sec  them  crossin;^  trenches,  Briton  and  Iiuiian  on 
their  way  up  the  slope  to  the  Rid^'c.  How  they 
passed  the  crest  without  beinj^  liecimated  bv  a  cur- 
tain of  fire  would  be  a  mystery  if  tliere  were  any 
mysteries  in  tiiis  war,  where  everything'  seems  to  be 
worked  out  like  ^a-omctry  or  chemical  formuhc.  The 
(iorman  artillery  beinj;  busy  witlidrawin^  heavy 
«uns  and  the  other  gur.s  preoccupied  after  tlie 
Startling    results    of    an    attack    not    down    on    the 
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caKtid.ir  for  tliat  day  did  iidt  lia\c  time  to  "pet 
(>t\  "  the  ca\alry  \\!icii  tliey  were  registered  on  dilter- 
ent  targets  — uhii.li  is  suyj^'e stive  of  what  riii^Iit 
come  if  the  line  were  cleft  over  a  broad  front.  A 
steel  hand  is  btrong  until  it  breaks,  which  may  be  in 
many  pieces. 

"  Did  you  see  the  charge?"  you  ask.  No,  nor 
ev  n  the  ride  up  the  slojie.  being  busy  elsewhere 
arul  not  knowing  that  the  charge  was  going  to  take 
place.  I  could  onlv  seek  out  the  two  siiuadrons  who 
participated  in  the  "  incident."  as  the  staft  called  it. 
after  it  was  o\er.  Imidcnt  is  the  right  word  for 
a  tnilltary  sen^e  of  projiortion.  When  the  public  in 
laigland  and  abroad  lieanl  that  the  cavalry  were 
"  in  "  they  might  expect  to  hear  next  day  that  the 
Anglo-French  Armies  were  in  full  pursuit  of  the 
broken  (.erman  Armies  to  the  Rhine,  when  no  such 
outcome  could  he  in  the  immediate  program  unless 
(ierman  numbers  were  cut  in  two  or  the  Prussian 
turned  Quaker. 

An  incident!  Vcs,  but  something  to  give  a  gallop 
to  tlic  pen  of  the  writer  after  the  monotony  of  gun- 
fire and  bombing.  I  was  never  more  eager  to  hear 
an  account  of  any  action  than  of  this  charge — a 
ca\alry  cliarge,  a  charge  of  a\alry,  if  you  please, 
on  the  \Vestern  front  In  July,   loi^'. 

In  one  of  the  \alleys  back  of  the  front  out  of 
sight  of  the  battle  there  were  tired,  tethered  horses 
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\\]{h  a  kiiuuiii^  li-ok  111  thur  i.\i^,  i!  s'..iiii.u  :  ..iv^. 
aiul  a  kiii'l  ui  superior  in;!;im'r  toward  tin.-  ^Icck, 
fresh  horses  \\h!i.h  liaJ  not  had  the  iui  k  to  "  ^o  itt  "; 
ami  cavalrynu'ti  were  hin;;  uiuLr  their  sh<-hfrs  fast 
asleep,  their  elothin;^'  aiul  aei.outreineiits  showing  the 
unniiitakahle  signs  ot  aetion.  We  heard  tioin  tlieir 
officers  the  stor\-  ol  both  tlie  l)r;!i.:oon  Cluartis 
and  tlie  DevL.in  I  lorse  (Indian)  w  h  »  had 
known  what  it  was  to  ride  down  a  dernian  in  the 
c>pen. 

The  shade  of  I'hi!  Sheridan  might  [onder  on  what 
the  world  was  eoining  to  that  we  make  inui.h  ot  siieh 
a  small  atlair;  hut  lie  would  ha\e  felt  all  the  gh»w- 
ing  satisfaction  ol  these  men  it  he  h.nl  waited  as 
long  as  thev  t'  •  any  kind  ot  a  ca\alry  aetion.  I  he 
accounts  f)f  the  two  scjuadrons  may  go  together.  <  ){• 
fleers  \.ere  sha\ing  and  aiming  tor  enough  water  to 
ser\e  as  a  suhstitute  for  a  hath.  The  commander 
with  his  map  could  give  yon  c\ery  detail  with  a  fond, 
lingering  emphasis  on  e.ich  one,  as  a  h.itt.dion  com- 
mander might  of  a  first  experience  in  a  trench  raid 
when  later  the  same  battalion  would  make  an  ac- 
count of  a  charge  in  battle  whii^h  was  rich  with 
incidents  of  hand-to-hand  e!ic< winters  ami  prisoners 
breached  from  dugouts  into  an  "  I-c.ime-1-saw  "  nar- 
rative, and  not  under-.tanJ.  why  further  interest 
should  be  shown  by  the  inijuirer  in  what  was  the 

CV"or\d:.i.v   roiitin.e    of   the    hijsiricss    of    wnr        T'or   the 
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trite  sayiiii^  that  c\  crything  is  reL;li\c  dues  nut  for- 
feit any  truth  hy  repctltiDn. 

'I'hr  cavalry  had  done  c\cr\th.in^r  (jultc  according 
to  tactics,  which  wduld  <mi1\  contuse  the  layman. 
The  wonder  was  that  any  of  it  had  come  back 
alive.  On  that  narrow  front  it  had  ridden  (nit 
ioward  the  Cicrmany  Army  with  nothing  between  the 
cavalry  and  the  artillery  and  macliine  guns  which  had 
men  on  horses  for  targets.  In  re;,iiect  to  days  when 
to   show   a    head   abo\e   a   trench   meant  death   the 

ing  was  stupefying,  incredible.  I  hese  narrators 
forming  a  lamp  group,  with  lean,  black-bearded, 
olive-skinned  Indiai:S  in  ;ittendance  bringing  water 
in  horse-buckets  for  the  b.itlis,  and  the  sight  of 
kindly  horses'  faces  smiling  at  you,  and  the  officers 
themsehes  horscwise  and  witli  the  talk  and  manner 
of  horsemen — only  they  made  it  credible.  I  low 
real  it  was  to  them  I     How  real  it  became  to  me  I 

There  had  been  some  (iermans  in  hiding  in  the 
grass  who  were  taken  unawares  by  this  rush  of 
gallopers  with  lances.  lAery  participant  agreed  as 
to  the  complete  astonishment  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
ei|ui\  alent  to  a  football  player  coming  into  the  field 
in  ancient  armor  and  the  more  of  a  surprise  con- 
sidering th.it  thu^e  (iermans  liad  been  sent  out  alter 
a  morning  full  of  surprises  to  make  contact  with 
the  British  and  reestablish  the  broken  line. 

Not  dummies  of  straw  this  time  for  the  lance's 
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sharp  point,  but  btartkd  men  in  yrccn  uniform— 
the  vision  which  had  been  in  mind  when  i    --y  thrust 
was  made  at  the  dummies!     This  was  what  cavalry 
%\as    for,   the   object   of   all   the   training.^  It    rode 
through  (luite   x.  it  would   have   ridden  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years  ago.     A  man  on  the  gr.-und,  a  man 
on  a  horse!     This  feature  had  not  changed. 
"  Y(.u  actually  got  some  .■'  " 
"Oh.  yes!" 
"  On  the  lances?  " 
"  Yes." 

From  the  distance  came  the  infernal  sound  of 
guns  in  their  threshing  contest  of  explosions  which 
made  this  incident  more  impressive  than  anv  ac- 
count of  a  man  buried  by  shells,  of  isolated  groups 
holding  out  in  dugouts,  or  of  venturesome  soldiers 
catching  and  to>smg  back  German  bombs  at  the  man 
who  threw  them,  because  it  was  uniijue  on  the 
Somme.  Roth  British  and  Indians  had  had  the 
same  kind  of  an  opportunity.  After  riding  through 
they  wheeled  and  rode  back  in  the  accepted  fashion 

of  cavalrv. 

By  this  time  some  of  the  systematic  Cicrmans  had 
rccoilected  that  a  part  of  their  drill  was  how  to 
receive  a  cav.lry  charge,  and  when  those  who  had 
not  run  or  been  impaled  began  tiring  and  others 
stood  ready  ^^hh  their  bayonets  but  with  something 
of  the  manner  of  men  who  were  not  certain  whether 
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they  ucrc  in  a  trance  f)r  not.  acconiin^  to  the  ac- 
cmint,  a  (icrman  iiKuhinc  \iun  licuan  itb  wicked  stac- 
cato as  another  feature  ot  (jernian  awakening  to 
the  situation. 

This  l)riiiLrs  us  to  the  most  picturesque  incident  of 
the  "  incident."  Most  en\  ied  of  all  observers  of 
tlie  tournament  was  an  a\iator  \v!:o  looked  tiown 
on  a  show  bi/arre  even  in  the  annals  of  aviation. 
The  (lernian  phines  had  I)een  tlri\cn  to  co\er,  which 
^.i\e  the  Briton  a  fair  lield.  A  knii^htly  admiration, 
perhaps  a  sense  of  fellowship  not  to  say  sympathy 
with  the  old  arm  of  ecoutinp;  froni  the  new,  possessed 
him;  or  let  it  be  th;;t  he  onild  not  resist  a  part  in 
such  a  rare  spectacle  which  was  so  tempting  to  sport- 
ing instinct.  I  le  swooped  toward  that  miserable, 
earth-tied  turtle  of  a  maehine  gun  and  emptied  his 
drum  into  it.  lie  was  not  o\er  three  hundred  feet, 
all  agree,  abo\  e  the  earth,  when  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  teet  was  the  rule. 

"It  was  jolly  line  of  liimi"  as  the  cavalry  put 
it.  To  have  a  charge  and  then  to  have  that  happeti 
— well,  it  was  not  so  bad  to  be  in  the  ca\alry.  The 
plane  drew  tire  bv  setting  all  tlie  (Germans  to  firing 
at  it  witlu  lit  hitting  it,  and  ti.e  machine  gun,  whether 
silenced  or  not,  ceased  to  bother  the  ca\alry,  which 
brought  back  prisoners  to  complete  a  well-rounded 
ad\enture  b.efoie  withlrawing  lest  tlie  (icrman 
guns,  also  er.tering  into  the  spirit  of  tlie  situation, 
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should  blow  men  and  horses  ofl  the   Ridge  instead 
of  leaning  thcni  to  retire  in  good  order. 

Casualties;  about  t!;e  same  number  of  horses  as 
men.  Riders  wh(j  had  lost  their  horses  mounted 
riderless  horses.  A  percentage  of  one  in  six  or  seven 
had  been  hit,  which  was  the  most  amazing  part  of 
it;  indeed,  the  most  joyful  part,  completing  the  like- 
ness to  the  days  when  war  still  had  the  element  of 
sport.  There  had  been  killed  and  wounded  or  it 
would  not  have  been  a  battle,  but  not  enough  to 
cast  a  spell  of  gloom;  just  enough  to  be  a  part  of 
the  gambling  hazard  of  war  and  give  the  fillip  of 
danger  to  recollection. 


XV 
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Nf  u  fouiidlnnd  nl-  the  pare — Australia  atul  New  Zealand  lasids 
that  hrccil  nun — Australians  "very  proud,  individual  men" — 
(icoKrapliical  isolation  a  cause  of  indepeadenre — The  "  An- 
zacs' "  idi-a  of  ti;-;litin;^  —  Sir  (  harle*  Hirdwnod  — Hnw  he 
tau^lit  liis  tri'ops  disripline — Hean  atul  Rn^^ — Ditfereiire  tif- 
tween  Au>tralians  atul  New  /ealjnders — The  Australian  un!- 
fonn  and  pln-iipic — A  ilollar  Tud  a  'naif  a  da> — (iencrai  Bird- 
\vo(id  and  hi"^  men — Au^irnlian  huninr. 

1 1'  was  British  troops  exclusively  which  started  the 
(iraiiil  ()ttensi\-e  if  we  except  the  Xewfoundland  bat- 
talion which  alone  had  the  honor  of  representinp; 
the  heroi'^In  ot  North  America  on  July  ist;  for 
people  in  passinij;  the  (irand  Banks  which  makes 
them  think  ot  Xewfoundland  are  wont  to  regard  it 
as  a  part  ot  Canada,  when  it  is  a  separate  colony 
whose  fi-hennen  and  frontiersmen  were  attached  to 
a  Britidi  di\ision  that  went  to  (iallipoli  with  a 
British  brigade  and  later  sharcil  the  fate  of  British 
battalions  in  the  attack  on  the  Thiep\al-Cjommccourt 
sector. 

(^n  that  famous  day  in  Picardv  the  Xewfound- 
lan  lers  ad\anced  into  the  snioke  o*"  the  curtains  of 
lire  unflinchingly  and  kept  on  chargiuLi;  the  machine 
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guns.  Sur\i\i)r^  aiul  the  woundcil  \\hi>  crept  Ivuk 
at  night  across  No  Man's  Earul  h.ui  nn  nccil  to 
trumpet  their  heroism.  All  the  army  knew  it.  New- 
foundland had  set  the  pace  lur  the  other  clans  from 
o\ersca. 

It  was  British  troops,  too,  which  took  Contal- 
maison  and  Mamet/,  Berr.afay  ami  Trones  Woods 
and  who  carried  out  all  the  attack  of  July  i  itli, 
with  the  exception  of  the  South  African  bri- 
gaiie  which  stormed  DeKiUe  Wood  witli  the 
tearing  enthusiasm  of  a  rush  for  a  new  diamond 
mine. 

Whcnc\cr  the  troops  from  oversea  are  not  men- 
tioned \-ou  may  be  sure  that  it  is  the  British,  the 
home  troops,  who  are  doing  the  fighting,  their  iui:n- 
ber  being  about  t^en  to  one  of  the  others  with  the  oiiC 
out  of  ten  representing  double  the  number  of  those 
who  fought  on  either  side  in  any  great  pitched  battle 
in  our  Ci\  il  War.  After  the  Newfoundlanders  and 
South  Africans,  who  were  few  but  precious,  the  Aus- 
tralians, an  army  of  themseKes,  came  to  take  their 
part  in  the  "^omme  battle. 

I  ha\e  ne\er  been  in  .\ustralia  or  New  Zealand, 
but  this  1  know  that  when  the  war  is  over  I  am 
going.  I  want  to  see  the  land  that  breeds  such  men. 
dliev  are  free  men  if  c\"er  there  were  such;  free 
whether  they  come  from  town  or  from  bush.  I  had 
lieard    of   their    commonwealth    ideas,    their    State- 
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(nvncd  utilities,  their  soci.'IIstic  incliimtlons,  whicfi 
nii^ht  incline  you  to  think  tliat  thc\  were  all  of  the 
satne  State-cut  pattern  of  nKMiliond;  hut  I  had 
heard,  too,  how  tluy  Iiad  restrictcil  irnmij^ratif)n  of 
Orientals  and  limited  other  ininiii^ration  by  nietliod 
it  not  by  law.  wliich  was  su|i;f,festi\e  of  a  tendency 
to  keep  the  breed  to  itself,  as  I  understood  from 
my   reading. 

\\'hene\er  I  saw  an  Australian  I  thought:  "  Here 
is  a  \ery  proud,  indi\idual  man."  init  also  an  Aus- 
tralian, particularly  an  Australian.  Some  people 
tiiought  that  there  was  a  touch  of  indolence  in  iiis 
iiearing  when  he  looked  you  strai-ht  in  the  eye  as 
much  as  to  say:  "  The  be>t  thinu  in  the  world  is  to 
be  an  upstaiuilntj^  member  of  the  lu:m.ui  race  who  is 
ready  to  pro'.e  that  he  is  as  good  as  nnv  other.     If 

you  don't  think  so,  well "     There  was  no  doubt 

about  the  Australian  being  bra\c.  'I'i.is  was  as  self- 
e\ident  as  that  the  pine  is  straight  and  the  beech 
is  hard  wood. 

The  Australians  came  from  a  great  distance. 
I  his  you  knew  without  geographical  reference.  Tar 
away  in  tlieir  isl.ind  continent  they  ln\e  been  work- 
ing out  tlieir  own  destiny,  not  caring  for  interfer- 
ence trcnii  the  outside.  To  put  it  in  strong  language, 
tliere  is  :i  touch  i.){  th.e  ''  I  don't  care  a  rap  for  any- 
boily  who  dxes  not  care  a  rap  for  me  "  in  their 
extreme  moments  of  independence.     It  Is  rcfresliing 
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that  a  \vh')!c  population  may  li;uc  an  iblanii 
continent  to  thcnisehcs  and  carry  on  in  tliis 
fasfiion. 

They  hatl  had  an  introduction  to  universal 
ser\ice  which  was  also  cliaractcristic  of  tlicir  democ- 
racy and  helpful  in  time  of  war.  'ihc  "An/ac" 
had  caught  the  sense  of  its  idea  (hetore  otfier 
I",ni.flish-speaking  people)  not  to  let  others  do  your 
fighting  for  you  but  all  "join  in  the  scrum."  Ori- 
entals might  crave  the  broad  spaces  of  a  new  land, 
in  v.hich  e\ent  if  they  e\er  took  Australia  ami  New 
Zealand  they  would  not  be  bothered  by  many  sur- 
vivors of  the  white  population,  because  most  oi  the 
Anzacs  would  be  dead — th's  being  particularly  the 
kind  of  people  the  An/acs  are  as  I  knew  them  in 
France,  which  was  no"  a  poor  trial  ground  ot  their 
quality. 

When  they  went  to  Gallipoli  it  uas  said  tliat 
they  hatl  no  discipline;  and  certainly  at  first  tii  >.!- 
plir.e  did  irritate  them  as  a  snaffle  liit  irritates  a  high- 
spirited  horse.  "  Little  Kitch."  as  the  stalv.art 
Anzacs  called  the  \cw  Army  1  ".nglishinan.  thouuht 
that  they  broke  all  the  military  commanilments 
of  the  drill-grounds  in  a  way  that  would  bu  their 
undoing.  I  rather  think  that  it  might  have  been 
the  undoing  of  Little  Kitch,  with  his  stubborn, 
methodical,  phlegmatic,  "  sti.k-it  "'  courage;  but 
after  the  Australians  had  f<uij,ht  tiic  Turk  a  while 
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ir  was  c\iiKiit  th;it  thiv  kncu'  how  tn  t'^ht,  ami  their 
general,  Sir  Charli.s  HirJuor)tl,  supplicil  the  clisci- 
pliru'  which  is  ruccssary  it  ti^htlnn  power  is  not  to 
be  wa'^teii  in  riis]ihiceti  emotion. 

Fuckv  I'irilwooi.l  to  cominand  the  Australians 
antl  hkks'  Au.t'-ahans  to  ha\e  hiin  as  coriimanJerl  It 
w.'is  he  who  in  chnosin^^r  a  tele)j;raiih  cnje  word 
maiie  up  "  An/ac"  lor  the  Austrahan-\ew  /ealatul 
corp'^,  which  at  once  became  the  coHectiw  term  for 
the  combination.  Wliat  a  test  he  put  thein  to  atul 
thev  put  him  to  I  lie  h:i'l  ti>  pro\e  hmi^elt  to  them 
bet'ore  he  couhl  develop  tlie  An/acs  into  a  wa*-  unit 
worthy  ot'  their  fi^htinij;  quality.  Sucli  is  democracy 
where  man  jud;^es  nian  by  standards,  set.  in  this 
case,  bv  Au^tr;'.lian  customs. 

When  he  understood  them  he  knew  why  he  was 
fortunate.  lie  was  one  of  them  and  at  the  same 
time  a  stiti  disciplitiarian.  Thev  objected  to  sidutintj;, 
bui  he  tauL^ht  them  to  salute  in  a  way  tli.it  d'ul  not 
make  salutini^  <ecm  tlie  whole  tliiiitr — thi*-.  was  what 
they  resented — but  a  part  of'  the  routine.  It  was 
said  that  he  knew  e\ery  man  in  the  corps  by  name, 
which  <ho\ys  b.ow  stories  will  prow  around  a  com- 
mander who  ri^es  at  fi\-e  and  retires  at  midnight 
and  has  a  dynamic  ubiquity  In  kecpinp;  in  touch  with 
his  men.  Sucli  a  force  included  some  "  rouyh  cus- 
tomers "  who  mliiht  mistake  war  for  a  brawler's 
opportunity:  but  Sir  Charles  };ad  a  way  with  thetn 
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that  uc^rkcj  out  for  their  good  and  the  gnoj  of  tlic 
corps. 

Thoujrh  they  were  of  a  free  type  of  ilcmocracy, 
the  Australian  go\crniiient,  either  from  iiilierent 
sense  or  as  the  result  of  distance,  as  erii.  ^  niii^ht 
say,  or  owinj.^  to  (icneral  Hird\vood"s  ^ift  oi  ha\in|^ 
hii  way.  did  not  handicap  the  Australians  as  hea\ily 
as  they  inigfit  ha\e  been  handicap[Kd  under  the  eir- 
eumstanccs  by  off.cers  who  were  skill ul  in  politics 
without  beinji;  skilful  in  war. 

As  publicist  the  Australians  had  Bean,  a  trained 
journalist,  a  red-headed  bhule  of  a  man  who  was 
an  otlicer  amonp;  oflicers  and  a  man  anion^  men 
and  held  the  respect  of  all  by  Australian  (juali- 
ties.  If  there  could  be  only  one  chronicler  allowed, 
then  Bean's  choice  had  the  applause  of  a  corps, 
though  Bean  says  that  Australia  is  full  of  just  as 
^ood  journalists  who  did  not  have  his  luck.  I  he 
New  Zealanders  had  Ross  to  play  the  same  part 
for  them  with  ccjual  loyalty  and  he  was  as  much  of 
a  New  Zealander  as  Bc;in  was  an  Australian. 

lor,  make  no  mistake,  though  the  Australians  and 
the  New  Zealanders  might  seem  alike  to  the  ob- 
;er\er  as  tliev  marched  along  a  road,  the;/  are  not, 
as  you  will  iintl  if  you  talk  with  them.  The  New 
Zealanders  have  ishuuls  of  their  own.  not  to  men- 
tion that  the  Tasmanians  lia\e  one,  too.  Besides, 
the  New  Zealanders  include  a  Maori  battalion  and 
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of  all  ahori^incs  <>\  \.\mU  where  the  white  races  have 
settleii  ill  ptrrnat^'nce  ti)  IniiM  new  natinns.  ».he 
Mauris  ha\e  best  acciistonieJ  themsehes  to  ei\ili/a- 
tion  and  are  tlie  hi^lu^t  t\pe  —  a  fact  which  every 
New  /(.-alativicr  talas  as  atiuther  eontrihutin:;  lactor 
til  \e\\  /ealaiul's  excellence.  Quiet  nun  the  New 
/ealatulers,  hearin;^  themsehes  with  the  pride  of 
(iuard-Mun  \\!:mm'  pri\at^-s  all  hehin^  to  superior 
old  families,  and  New  /enlanders  c\ery  minute  of 
e\er\  hour  o|  ihc  il.iw  tliou^Ii  \rui  miiiht  think  that 
civil  wai'  was  imminetu  it  vou  started  them  on  a  dis- 
cussion about  h'lriie  politics. 

( ii\e  anv  unit  oi  an  armv  soine  particular,  reatlily 
ilistinj^uishaM  ■  s\nihoI,  ho  it  only  a  feather  in  the 
cap  or  a  ilifkrent  headgear,  and  that  lot  becomes 
set  apart  from  the  others  in  a  fashion  tha?  j^Ives 
them  i-^prit  dr  ,>rp^.  With  the  Scots  it  is  the  kilt 
and  the  ditterent  plaids.  All  the  \aried  uniforms 
of  rcL^imems  of  the  armies  of  olden  days  had  this 
olijc'ct.  Modern  war  requires  neutral  tones  and 
its  necessary  machinelikc  homoftoneitv  mav  look 
askance  ar  too  much  rivalrv  amon;:^  units  as  tendinj^ 
toward  enili  one  actinjj;  by  itself  rather  than  in  co- 
operation with  the  rest. 

All  the  forces  at  the  front  except  tlic  An/acs  were 
in  khaki  and  wore  ca'ps  when  not  wearing;  steel  hel- 
mets in  tb.e  trendies  or  on  the  nrini^-linc.  The  Aus- 
tralians were  in  slate-colored  uniform  and  they  wore 
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loupcJ-up  soft  fiats.  1  he  hats  accctituatci,!  tlic 
manner,  the  height  and  the  sturdinesb  ut'  the  men 
whose  ph\si(jiie  was  unsurpassed  at  tlie  Hiitish 
front,  arui  praiticalK  all  were  smooth-sh,i\  en.  1  or 
generations  tluy  had  had  adccjuate  nutrition  and 
they  had  the  capaeity  to  abMjrh  it,  uhiJi  genera- 
tions trom  the  shuns  may  lack  o\cn  it  tlie  lood  is 
lortheoming. 

1  here  was  no  reason  why  every  man  in  Aus- 
tralia should  not  h;!\e  enough  to  eat  and,  whether 
bush  or  eity  tlweller,  he  was  fond  of  the  open  air 
where  he  might  cxereisc  the  year  around.  1  le  h.id 
blown  his  lungs;  he  had  fed  well  and  eame  of  a 
daring  pioneer  stoek.  When  an  An/.ie  battalion 
under  those  hats  went  swinging  along  the  road  it 
seemed  as  it  the  men  were  taking  tlie  road  along 
with  them,  sueh  was  their  vigorous  tread.  (  )n  lea\e 
in  London  tliey  were  eijually  conspieuous.  Some- 
times the ,  used  a  little  vermil'on  with  the  generosity 
of  men  who  rceei\ed  a  dollar  and  a  h.df  a  il.iy  as 
their  wage.  It  was  the  first  time,  in  mar.y  instances, 
that  they  had  seen  the  "old  town"  and  thev  had 
come  far  and  to-morrow  might  go  baek  to  Irance 
for  the  last  time. 

My  first  view  of  them  In  the  trenches  after  they 
came  from  Ciallipoli  was  in  the  Hat  country  near 
Vpres  whose  nuishiness  is  so  tletested  by  all  soldiLrs. 
I  hey  had  been  used  to  digging  trenches  in  dry  hill- 
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sides,  whcrr  tlnv  initiht  cxciivatc  tiivcs  with  solkl 
walls.  I  Icrc  thcv  ti.ui  to  111!  s;Mulba^s  with  nuul  aiul 
make  bnasl  works,  uli'ufi  mrc  t'n  <]ucntly  hriailu'il 
In  sli'.ll  lii-f.  At  lirst,  ill.  y  h.ui  Ihiii  y"'>r  A\'^^<:rs; 
Init  wlicii  ik-miicraiy  Karns  its  ksMHi  In  itniixidual 
pi  riciuc   it   is  iiu  iirpmati.  tl  in  every   man  a-ul  no 
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l>ii;^'er  is  a  tjiiestinn  nt  ordiTs.  .Now  they  were 
ilee|K'niti^^  eoniimiiruatinn  tre:u!ics  aiul  tiiitkeninn 
jKirapet  walls  aiul  ncre  iiiLil  pla>terei.l  by  their 
la.bor. 

llaviiiL:  ristti  at  deneral  I'irJwiiiurs  liuiir  d  ti\e 
to  ^o  with  him  oti  iiispeaion  I  mi^ht  \\ati.li  his 
iiKthoils,  ami  it  means  somrihiii^,'  to  men  to  ha\e 
their  eoip>  eomniamler  tlui>  earh  amorj;  them  when 
a  Jri/zK-  rain  is  sol'tLiiinu'  'he  m(;r.iss  under  toot. 
lie  stopped  and  asked  the  privates  h  >u  they  were 
in  a  friendK  wav  and  thev  answered  with  straight- 
away e.uulor.  Then  he  ^;ave  some  direetions  about 
impro\ements  with  a  ^ve-are-all-\\orkinf^-to(4ether 
su^^esti\eness,  bui  all  the  time  lu  was  the  general. 
I'hcsc  privates  were  not  without  their  Australian 
sense  of  humor,  which  is  dry:  and  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  about  how  he  was  one  said: 

'*  All  ri^'ht.  except  wcM  like  a  little  rum,  sir." 
In  cold  weather  the  distribution  of  a  rum  ration 
was  at  ttie  disposition  o{  a  commander,  who  in  most 
instances  did  not  ^\\\'  it.     This  stalwart  Australian 
e\  idently  l;ad  not  been  a  teetotaler. 
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"We'll  ^i\f  you  some  rum  wluii  yui  haw  r.i.ulc 
a  trfiuli  raid  ami  taken  scjuic  prisoiurs,"  the  ^;cri- 
cral  ni'litj. 

It  in!;.'ht  he  an  inccnti\c,  sir!  "  said  the  soKlier 
\ir\   res|)(.i.lluli\ . 

"  N<i  Australian  shouKl  need  such  an  incentive  I  " 
answered  the  general,  and  p;v  >ed  dii. 

"  ^  es,  sir!"  was  the  a'is\ser  of'  another  soldier 
to  the  (juestion  if  he  had  been  in  (lallii)oli. 

'•  Woundeii?" 

I.  \-  •< 

1  es,  sir. 

"  I  low?" 
1  was  cxaminini^  a  hom!\  sir,  to  fuul  out  how  it 
was  made  and  it  went  ott  to  inv  surprise,  sir!  " 

I  here  was  not  c\en  a  twinkle  ot  the  eve  accom- 
panying tfie'  response,  yet  I  was  not  eertaii^  'h  it  this 
hii,'  fellow  from  the  hush  had  been  wounded  in  that 
way.     I  suspected  him  of  a  (juiet  joke. 

"  Tlirow  them  at  the  Germans  next  time,"  said 
the  general. 

"  Vcs,  sir.     It's  safer!" 

Returnirijj;  after  that  lont,'  morning  of  character- 
istic routine,  as  we  passed  throuj^h  a  \illage  wlierc 
Australians  were  billeted  one  soldier  faile^i  to  salute. 
When  the  p;eneral  stopped  him  his  hand  shot  up  in 
appro\cd  fashion  as  he  reco^ni/etl  his  commander 
and  he  said  contritely,  with  tfie  touch  of  respect  of 
a  man  tu  the  leader  in  whom  he  believes: 
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I  iliil  not  sec  that  it  was  vou,  sir!  " 
I  he  general  h:ul  (m  a  itrukintDsh  with  th,c  coUar 
turnr;!  i;p,  which  conccalcil  his  rank. 

"  Hilt  \(Ui  might  sec  thiat  it  was  an  (officer." 
I  es,  sir. 

"  And  yoLi  sahite  otFicers."' 
I  es.  sir. 

Wiiich  lie  wouKl  hereafter  now  that  it  was  (icn- 
er."I  I5irdwoo(l\  orJcr,  thnu;^rh  this  e\erhisting  rais- 
in;: ol  your  h.tnd.  as  one  Aiistrali.m  saij,  made  vou 
into  .1  kind  ot  liuinan  winvhnill  \\!icn  the  world  uas 
so  full  (;1  officers,  (iradiiaily  ;!ll  came  to  salute, 
and  when  an  Australian  salutes  he  docs  it  in  a  \s-ay 
that  is  a  c-edit  to  Australia. 

Alter  a  pciiod  ol  lightin.u;  a  tired  division  retired 
irom  the  hattle  front  ami  a  fresh  one  took  the  place. 
Thus,  loljowiiig  the  cu-toni  of  the  circulation  of 
troops  by  the  armies  of  both  sides,  whether  at  \'crdun 
or  on  the  Somme,  the  tlay  arrived  wlien  along  the 
road  toward  the  front  came  the  Australian  bat- 
talions, hardened  and  disciplined  by  trench  warfare, 
keen-ed,!:;cd  in  s[Mrit,  and  ready  for  t!ie  b(jld  task 
which  awaitcvl  them  at  Po/ieres.  This  time  the 
New  Zcalandcrs  were  not  alonsi. 
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'llie  winiliiiill  upon  tlic  hill— ru/ic rc-s— Il^  tupn-ra;. In— Warlike  in- 
tensity of  the  Australians— A  "  >titf  j..!)  ■— An  Au-tralian 
c'  -'<!il(Ier — incentives  to  Au>fraliaii  cthcitniy — (icrman  rom- 
[ilaiiit  ttiat  the  Au^-tralians  came  too  fast — (iDikwurk  it- 
f^^^^jp.;^y_.\Ia^-to-Inan  husiness — SunUuriied,  paiint  battalions 
trom  ilie  vortex— Liic  tiKluiiiR  on  the  Ridfic— Mou<iurt  Farm— 
A  contest  of  indiviituality  acaiiist  iliscipline— "  Ad\  aiice,  Aus- 
tralia'"— Sew  Zt-alaiuiers — So\ah  African-. 

Wiir.X  I  think  of  the  Australians  in  France  I  always 
think  of  a  windmill.  This  is  not  implying  that  they 
were  in  any  sense  Quixotic  or  that  they  tilted  at  a 
windmill,  there  hcing  nothing  left  of  the  windmill 
to  tilt  at  when  their  capture  of  its  ruins  hecame  the 
crowning  labor  of  their  first  tour  on  the  Somine 
front. 

In  their  progress  up  that  sector  of  the  Ridge  the 
windmill  came  after  Po/ieres.  as  tlie  ascent  of  t!<e 
bare  mountain  peak  comes  after  the  reaches  below 
the  timber  line.  Po/ieres  \>as  beyond  I. a  Boisselle 
and  0\illers-la-noisselle,  from  which  the  battle 
movement  swung  forward  at  the  hinge  of  the  point 
where  the  old  first-line  German  fortifications  had 
been  broken  on  July  i sc 

To   think   of   Tu/icres   will   be   to   think   of   the 
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Australians  as  long  as  tiic  l!i:-t(jry  of  the  Sc'iiiine 
battle  ciuiiirc's.  I  read  an  i;ucr\ic\\  i;i  a  Xcw  Ymk 
paper  with  the  Chief  of  StaM  of  f.he  Ciernian  Army 
oppc^site  the  British  in  whieh  he  nuibt  lia\e  heen  cor- 
rcetly  (juoteJ,  as  his  remarks  pasM-d  tlie  censorship. 
He  said  that  the  loss  of  I'o/itrcs  '.vas  a  blunder.  I 
liked  his  frankne  ,.-.  in  laxiiif^  the  blame  on  a  subordi- 
nate who,  if  he  also  liad  spoken,  mli'ht  ha\e  men- 
ticjned  the  pre:.ence  of  the  A;i^,tr,i!:,in:,  as  an 
excuse,  which,  p  rsonally.  I  think  is  an  excellent 
one. 

Difficult  as  it  now  becomes  to  keep  any  seijuencc 
in  the  opcratio.'is  wlicn,  at  best.  c!iro:iology  ceases  to 
be  ilh!minati\e  of  phases,  it  is  well  here  to  explain 
that  the  a.ttack  of  July  i^tli  had  not  ^ainctl  the 
whole  Rid.^e  on  the  front  aliead  of  the  broad 
stretch  of  rupturcvl  lii^t  line.  He-ides,  the  Riil^'c  is 
not  like  the  root  ot  a  iiouse,  but  a  most  illi:si\e 
series  ot  irre;;ular  knolls  with  small  plateaus  or  val- 
leys between,  a  sort  of  miniature  broken  tableland. 
1  he  foothold  gained  on  July  15th  meant  no  broad 
conimand  of  \ision  down  the  ^lofie  to  the  main  wal- 
le\-  on  the  other  side.  I'\en  a  shoulder  five  or  ten 
feet  higher  than  tiie  nei<fhboring  f;round  meant  a 
barrier  to  artillery  obser\ation  which  shells  would 
not  blast  away;  ami  the  strui'-i^le  for  such  positions 
was  to  ^o  on    for  weeks, 

Poziercs,  then,  was  on  the  way  to  the  Ridge  and 
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its  possession  wouKl  put  the  formidable  defenses 
ot  1  hiep\  al  in  a  salient,  thus  enabling  tlie  British  to 
strike  it  from  the  side  as  well  as  in  front,  -.vhieh  is 
the  aim  ot  all  stratcLry  whether  it  works  in  inolule 
divisions  in  an  open  iield  or  is  biting  and  tearin;^^  its 
way  against  field  fortilications.  Therefore,  the 
(iermans  had  good  reason  to  hold  I'o/ieres,  v.hiih 
protected  fir^t■line  trenches  th:it  had  required  twenty 
months  of  jM-eparation.  Wl.erexcr  they  could  keep 
the  Briton  or  the  Ircnchman  from  foreing  tlie  tight 
into  the  open  v. hieh  matle  the  contest  .in  even  one 
in  digging,  they  were  sa\ing  lile  and  ammunition  by 
nests  ot   redoubts  and  ikigouts. 

The  reason  that  the  Australians  wanted  to  take 
Poziercs  was  not  so  tactical  as  human  in  their 
minds.  It  was  th.e  village  assigncil  to  tlicm  and  they 
\\ished  to  investigate  it  immediately  anil  get  estab- 
lished in  tlie  property  that  was  to  be  tlieirs,  once 
they  took  ir,  to  liold  in  trust  for  the  inhabitants.  I 
had  a  fondiiess  for  watching  them  as  they  marched 
up  to  the  tront  looking  unreal  in  their  steel  helmets 
which  they  wore  in  \^]:\cc  of  the  broad  brimmed 
!iats.  There  was  a  sort  of  warlike  intensity  about 
them  which  may  come  from  the  sunlight  of  an 
island  continent  reflecting  the  histrionic  ad.iptability 
of  appearances  to  the  task  in  hand. 

Their  first  objective  was  to  be  the  main  street. 
They  had  a  "  stilt  job  "  ahead,  as  everybody  agreed, 
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and  so  liaJ  the  British  troops  operating  on  their 
right. 

"  This  objective  business  has  a  highly  cducatcil 
sound,  uhicli  niiglit  limit  martial  enthusiasm,"  said 
one  Australian.  "  As  I  understand  it,  that's  the  line 
where  we  stop  no  matter  how  good  'he  going  and 
which  \\c  must  reach  no  matter  how  hard  the 
going." 

I'reciscb-.  An  Australian  battalion  needed  a  warn- 
ing in  t!ie  first  instance  lest  it  might  keep  on  a<.!  a  ic- 
ing, nhich  meant  that  commanders  would  not  know 
\\\u".-:  it  was  in  the  slicll-smokc  and  it  might  get 
:7cd  "  for  want  of  support  on  tlie  riu'lit  and 
lett,  as  I  have  exph'.incd  elsewhere.  Certainly, 
warning  v.as  unnecessary  in  the  second  instance 
about  the  hard  going. 

Bean  has  all  the  dctr.ils  of  the  taking  of  Po/icres; 
he  knows  wh.it  c\-cry  battalion  did,  and  I  was  going 
to  say  what  every  soldier  did.  When  tlic  .Xustralians 
were  in  he  was  in  making  notes  and  when  they 
were  out  he  was  out  writing  up  his  notes.  His  ^^as 
intimate  war  correspondence  about  the  fellows  \\\\o 
came  from  all  the  districts  of  his  contincn*-,  liis  home 
folks.  T  am  only  expressing  the  impressions  of  otie 
who  had  glimpses  of  the  Australians  while  the  bat- 
tle v.as  raging  elsewhere. 

Of  course,  skeptics  had  said  that  Ciallipoli  was 
one  thing  and  the  Somme  another  and  the  .Australian 
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man-to-man  method  miglit  receive  a  sl'.ock  from 
Prussian  system;  bi.t,  then,  skeptics  had  said  that 
the  British  could  not  make  an  army  in  two  years, 
riie  Australians  knew  what  was  in  the  skeptics' 
minds,  which  was  further  incentive.  They  had  a 
general  whom  they  believed  in  and  they  did  not 
admit  that  any  man  on  earth  was  a  better  man  than 
an  Australian.  Aiid  their  statt?  Of  course,  when 
it  takes  forty  years  to  make  a  statt  how  could  t!ie 
Australians  ha\'c  one  that  could  hold  its  own  with 
the  (uTinans.''  .\nd  this  was  \\hat  the  Austra- 
li.uis  had  to  do,  statt  and  man:  beat  the  (Ger- 
mans. 

When  with  clockwork  promptness  came  the  report 
that  they  had  taken  all  of  tlieir  objectives  it  showed 
that  they  were  up  to  the  standard  of  their  looks  and 
their  statt  signals  were  working  well.  They  had  a 
lot  of  prisoners,  too.  who  complained  that  the 
Australians  canie  on  too  fast.  Meanwliile,  they 
were  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  the  (iermans  on 
the  other,  hutriring  debris  and  sniping  at  one  another. 
Now  the  man  to-man  business  began  to  count.  The 
Australian  got  across  the  street;  lie  went  after  the 
other  fellow;  he  made  a  still  hunt  of  it.  This  bat- 
tle had  become  a  personal  matter  which  ideased 
their  sense  of  ind;\idualism;  for  it  is  not  bred  into 
Australians  to  be  afraid  if  they  are  out  alone  after 
dark. 
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IIa\'mL,'  unrkcil  beyond  tlicir  first  objcctiw.  \\hcri 
they  were  ^;\eti  as  tlieir  secuiui  the  rest  ot  the  \il- 
la^c  they  took  it;  anil  they  were  not  "billed"  out 
ot  it,  either.  What  was  t!ie  use  ot  Nieidinij  jj;rouiul 
when  \ou  would  !!i\c  to  make  another  c!i>:rge  in 
order  to  re;.';ain  what  li ad  been  lost?  1  hey  were  not 
that  kind  ot  arithiiietieians,  they  said.  They  bc- 
liexeii  in  addition  not  subtraction  in  an  o'ten>i\c 
tainpai;j;;i. 

So  they  stuek,  thouf^'h  the  dernians  made  repeateil 
(larini^  eounter-attaeks  and  jioured  in  shell  Iwe  Irom 
the   uuiiis   up    i  liiepval   way   and   ot!    IJaiKuinie   way 
with  lielli>h  iirodiu;.iI;ty.     I  or  the  Ciermm  stah  was 
evidently  much  out  ot  temper  about  the  "  blunder  ' 
and  tor  many  weeks  to  come  were  to  continue  jMjund 
ing    Po/ieres.      It    tliey   C(Uild   not   shake   the    Aus 
tralian  out  of  the  \  illa<;e  they  meant  to  make  him 
pay  hea\y  taxes  and  to  try  to  kill  his  relief's  and  stop 
his  supplies.     I  Ii)w  the  Australians  mana^^ed  to  got 
food     and     men    up     througli     tiie     communication 
trenches  under  tlic  unceasing  inferno  over  that  bare 
slope  is  tribute  to  their  skill  in  slipping  out  and  in 
between  its  blasts. 

Not  only  were  they  able  to  liold,  but  they  kept  on 
attacking.  F\ery  day  we  heanl  that  they  had  taken 
more  ground  and  whene\er  we  went  out  to  ha\c  a 
li)ok  the  (ierman  lines  were  always  a  little  farther 
back.     One  day  wc  were  asking  if  the  Australians 
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were  ill  tiK  LLiiictLTv  yet;  t!ie  iv.xt  ci.iv  they  were  atul 
the  next  the)  h.ul  mure  ol  it  iib  they  worked  tlieir 
way  upliiU,  hghtini^  trom  ;^ra\e  to  ^ra\e;  and  tl:e 
next  day  they  had  mastered  .dl  (W  it,  th:;nks  to  a 
grim  persi>tence  whieh  some  had  said  would  not 
comport  with  tiieir  Inghstrun^;  temperament. 

Idle  windmill  was  a  landmark  crownin};  the 
I^idge;  as  fair  a  target  as  e\er  artillery  ranged  on 
— a  gunner's  delight.  After  luuitig  been  knocked 
into  splinters  tiie  splinters  were  spread  about  by 
high  cxplosi\cs  which  reduced  the  stone  base  to 
fragTTients. 

Sunburned,  gaunt  battalions  came  out  of  the  \-or- 
tex  tor  a  turn  of  rest.  With  helmets  battered  by 
shri'.pnel  bullets,  alter  niglits  in  the  rain  and  broil- 
ing hot  days,  tiieir  taces  grimy  and  unsluuen,  tlieir 
clothes  torn  and  spotted,  they  were  still  .\ustralians 
who  icjokcd  you  in  the  eye  with  a  sense  ot  having 
proved  their  birtliright  as  free  men.  Sometimes  the 
old  spirit  incited  by  the  situation  got  out  of  bonds. 
One  niglit  when  a  company  rose  up  to  the  charge 
the  company  next  in  line  called  out,  "  W  here  are  you 
going?"  and  on  the  rejdy,  'A\'e\e  orders  to  take 
that  trench  in  front,"  t!ie  company  ili.it  had  n(j 
orders  to  advance  exclaimed,   "Here,  we're   going 


c  scr.mi !  " 


a  i  t  VI     I  iu. 


i;  1 


1.;, 


moi 


to  join  in  th 

trench  than  the  pl.in  re(|uirevl. 

The  fierce  period  o."  tlie  battle  was  approaching 
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\\!K'n  li-!itiiiL,'  on  the  Ri^l-,'  u.ib  to  he  a  l)l()oJy, 
wrcstlii);,'  scries  of  (.linclics.  \(av  trenches  could 
not  he  <.hi^  on  th.:t  holJ,  treeless  summit.  As  soon 
as  an  aemplane  spotted  a  hne  dexehipinj;  out  of  the 
liehi  ol  shell-erater>  t!ie  ^un^  tilled  the  trench  and 
then  proceeded  to  pound  it  into  the  fashionable 
style  lor  tanning  land  on  tiie   Ridj^fc. 

I  ren Jie-i  out  o|  t!ie  question,  it  became  a  war 
anion-  slieljcralers.  Here  a  soldier  ensc(jnced  him- 
seh  \utii  nlle  and  b  'inb>  or  a  machine  ^ninner  deep- 
ened t!ie  hdle  \'.  :di  his  spade  for  the  gun.  I'hi^  was 
"  scrapping  "  to  the  .\ustr.dians'  ta.te.  It  called  for 
indi\idu.il  ner\e  and  darii'g  on  that  shell-sv.ept, 
pestled  cirtli,  creeping  u]i  t^'  new  pob.itions  or  back 
for  water  and  bod  by  night.  i)ing  "doggo"  by 
day  and  waiting  for  a  counterattack  by  the  Cier- 
nians.  \.ho  were  always  the  losers  in  tiiis  grim, 
stealthy  ad\ance. 

In  .MouijMet  I  "arm  the  CicriTians  had  dugouts 
v.hose  elaliorateness  was  reali/ed  only  after  they 
were  taken.     .\  battalion  could  find  absolute  security 

(;  entrances  in 


m   tlum. 


I.ong  galleries   ran  back  ^ 


areas  safe  fr^m  shell  tire.  r)ver!iead  no  semblance 
(■(  farm  buildings  uas  Lft  by  British  and  Australian 
Ruiis.  When  I  visited  the  ruins  later  I  could  no«- 
tell  !iow  many  buildings  tliere  had  been;  and 
Mouquet  T'arm  was  not  the  only  strong  point  tint 
the  Germans  had  to  f.ill  back  on,  let  it  be  said.     In 
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the  uruicrj^nuifui  tuiiiKlb  an  J  c!i;mil)cr:.  the  dcr- 
nians  gathered  for  their  counter-attacks,  which  they 
attempted  with  ioinething  of  tlieir  old  precision  and 
courage. 

1  his  was  the  opportunity  of  the  macliinc  gunners 
in  ^hell-crater-,  and  tfie  snipers  and  tlie  curtaiti 
of  artillery  tire.  Sometimes  the  Australians  alloweil 
tlie  attack  to  get  good  he.iduay.  They  e\en  left 
gaps  ill  tlieir  lines  for  the  game  to  enter  the  net 
before  they  began  tiring:  and  again,  when  a  broken 
derman  charge  sought  llight  its  remnants  faced  an 
impassable  curtain  of  tire  vJiich  fenced  them  in  anil 
they  dropped  into  sliell-craters  and  held  up  tlieir 
hands,  which  was  the  only  thing  to  do. 

Soon  the  dermans  learned,  too.  Iiow  to  make  tlic 
mcjst  of  shell-craters.  The  harder  the  Australi.ms 
fought  the  greater  the  spur  to  drmian  pride  not 
to  be  beaten  by  these  supposed!}  ur.di-ciplined,  un- 
trained men.  'I  he  (iermans  called  for  more  guns 
and  got  tlicm.  Mouquet  I'arm  became  a  fortress 
oi  machine  gnins.  It  was  not  take:i  by  the  .\us- 
tralians— their  successors  took  wh;'t  wa>  left  of  it. 
The  nearer  they  came  to  tlie  crest  which  was  their 
supreme  goal  the  ghastlier  and  more  concentratetl 
grew  tlie  shell  fire,  as  the  derman  guns  had  only  to 
range  on  the  skyline.  But  thi:,  equally  applied  m 
Australian  gunners  as  the  dernnms  were  crtv.vded 
toward  the  summit  where  the  debris  of  the  wind- 
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mil!  rcmaiiuJ,  till  linally  tlay  li.ul  to  fall  hack  to 
the  other  sitlc. 

I  hen  tliey  trietl  swcepliifj  ()\-er  the  Riil^^c  from 
the  co\er  ol  the  re\ersc  sh)pc  in  counrer  att:Kks, 
only  to  he  uhippcti  hy  machine  giin  lire,  lashed  hv 
shrapnel  anJ  crushed  hy  hif*h  c\plosi\es  -them- 
selves  mixed  \vitli  the  ruins  of  tlie  windmill  At 
last  tliey  ^ave  \.i\)  the  tltort.  It  was  not  in  (ierman 
discipline  to  make  any  more  attempts. 

I  he  Australians  had  the  windmill  as  much  as 
anyone  had  it  as,  for  a  time,  it  \-.  ;-  in  No  Man's 
Land  where  !ila>ts  of  shells  wouK!  permit  of  no 
occupation,  luit  the  svmhol  for  whicli  ir  stood  was 
there  in  readiness  as  a  juniiini^-oit  place  for  the 
6vvecp-do',- ti  into  the  \alley  later  on  when  the 
Ciradlans  should  t,ike  the  place  of  the  Australians; 
atid  he!  M-e  liiey  retired  they  co'.ld  look  in  triumph 
ncross  ;'t  'I'hieinal  and  down  on  C'ourcelette  and 
?fartinpu!.h  v.nA  past  the  \alley  to  Bapaume. 

1  lie  de\-e!  pir.ent  of  the  campaign  had  j^ix'en  the 
An  tralims  work  niited  to  tlieir  hent  when  this  war 
ot  machinery,  attaining;  its  supreme  complexity  on 
the  Somme,  left  t!ie  human  machine  hetween  walls 
of  shell  fire  to  fiprht  Jt  out  individually  against  t!ie 
human  macliine,  in  a  contest  of  will,  couratje,  audac- 
ity, alertness  and  resource,  man  to  man.  "  Advance, 
Australia!"  is  the  Australian  motto:  and  the  Aus- 
tralians ad\anced. 
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The  New  /LalituLrs  !ku1  their  part  cUewherc 
and  playeii  it  in  the  New  /caKiiul  way. 

"They  have  never  failed  to  take  an  iibjccti\e  ^et 
thern,"  said  a  general  ai'ter  the  takinj.:  nt  I  Icrs, 
"and  they  ha\e  always  gained  their  positions  with 
sliglit  losses." 

Couid  there  l^e  lii;'!ier  jiraiie  .■'  Suceess  atui 
thrift,  courage  and  ^kill  in  t. iking  co\erI  f-'or  the 
business  of  a  soldier  is  to  do  iiis  enemy  the  inaxitniini 
of  damage  with  the  minimum  to  hinisilf,  as  aiuone 
may  go  on  repeating.  I'roli.d'ly  the  remark  ot  the 
New  /eahinders  in  answer  to  the  commander's 
praise  would  he,  "  Ihank  you.  Why  not?"  as  it 
this  were  vhat  the  New  /ealanders  expected  of 
themselves.  [hey  take  much  lor  granted  about 
New  Zealand,  without  being  boastful. 

"  .\  blooming  (]uiet  lot  that  keef^s  to  themseh  es." 
said  a  British  soldier,  "  but  likable  when  ymi  get  to 
know  thetn." 

\  ou  might  tlepcnd  upon  the  average  New  Zealand 
pri\ate  tor  an  interesting  talk  about  ^o^ial  organiza- 
tion, municipal  improxements,  atid  Iriman  wiltare 
under  govt-rnment  ilirecti  111.  Tfie  standard  ot  i':ili 
vidi  al  intelligence  and  Cvkication  was  high  and  it 
seemed  to  make  good  ligliting  men. 

riic  Australians  had  !rul  to  grub  their  way  foot 
by  foot,  and  the  South  .\fricans  on  Julv  i  ;th  with 
veldt  gallantry  had  swept  into  Dehille  Wood,  which 
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w.i".  t')  he  a  sli.uiiMc's  for  t\v  i  miniths,  arul  stooil  otf 
uith  a  thin  Hnc  tht  inirmnsc  tones  of  .astily  gath- 
ered rcsL'r\cb  uh'uli  the  deniian,  throw  at  this  \ital 
point  uliiJi  hul  heon  hi^f  in  a  surprise  attack. 

All  this  on  the  way  up  to  the  RiJ^^e.  The  New 
/eahintler:.  were  to  phiy  a  j'art  in  the  same  iiio\e- 
ment  as  the  Canadians  pfter  the  Riil^e  was  taken. 
They  weri'  in  tl.e  hig  sweep  il  )wn  from  the  Riilgc 
f)\er  a  hro.u!  front.  .\cross  the  open  lor  ahout 
two  miles  tliev  h.i.i  to  ^o,  fair  targets  for  shell  hrc; 
and  they  went,  keeping  their  order  as  il  on  paraiie, 
workiii;.:  out  eaih  e\(>!ution  with  soldierly  preeision 
ineluding  cooperation  with  t!ie  "tanks."  I  hey  were 
at  their  linal  ohjecti\-e  on  schedule  time,  aceomplish- 
injj;  the  task  with  ama/inglv  few  casualties  and  so 
little  fuss  that  it  seeiiud  a  kind  of  skilful  fieUl-day 
mannuNer.  All  lh.it  they  took  they  lield  and  still 
held  it  when  the  mists  of  autumn  ohscured  artil- 
lery ohser\ation  and  they  were  rcll'xrd  from  •': 
quagmire  for  their  turn  of  rest. 
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Griiidinc  "f  courage  of  ilircr  powrrf  1  rarrs — A  rlA^e  that  will  l>f 
fjiiious — (JtrrnaiiH  on  ihf  tirtfiisivc — l.lfurt*  to  n-.aii.taui  ilii-ir 
morale — tiai  ihcli's — bumnirr  heat,  duM  anJ  tati,i;ue — I'run'jii 
hatrtd  of  the  British — fra.l  boUiei  ^Ir.ipprd  to  ^jiins — (millf- 
moiit  a  pranuiaiifiii  i  '-   and  mortar  and  carih — "We've 

only  to  keep  at  thfin,  ''<>"K  niarhiiir  f;un5 — Machine 

giin^  in  craters — Hritish  chect  — The   war   will  br  over 

when    it    ii    won — Soldiers    talk  —An    imidctit    of    brutal 

militarism — Simple  rules  for  sur\ning  shell  rttc — A  "happy 
home"  with  a  shell  ariuiiij;  every  minute — Business-like 
monotony  of  ihc  hjttle — Insi^nifiranre  of  one  man  amon^;  mil- 
lions— A  \ictory  of  position,  of  will,  of  m'jraW 

SOMi.riMi  s  it  occurred  to  one  to  consider  what  his- 
tory might  s.iy  about  the  Kidge  and  also  to  woniler 
how  much  history,  which  pretends  to  know  all, 
would  really  know.  Thus,  o.ie  st)ught  perspecti\e 
ot  the  colossal  significance  of  the  uninterrupted  hat- 
tie  whose  processes  numbeil  the  mind  and  to  tlisiin- 
guish  the  meaning  of  ditlcrent  stages  of  the  struggle. 
Nothing  had  so  well  reflected  the  cliaractcr  of  the 
war  or  of  its  protagonists,  I-rench  British  and  der- 
man,  as  this  grinding  of  resources,  of  courage,  and 
of  will  of  three  powerful  races. 

We  arc  always  talking  of  phases  as  the  result  of 
natural  human  speculation  and  tendency  to  set  events 
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in  groups.    Observers  also  may  gratify  thi>  inclina- 
tion as  well  as  the  contemporaneous  military  expert 
\vriting  from  his  maps,     it  is  historically  accepted, 
I  think,  that  the  iirst  decisive  phase  was  the  battle 
of  the  Marne  when  Paris  was  saved.     The  second 
was  N'erdun.  when  the  (jermans  again  sought  a  deci- 
sion on  tliJ  Western  front  by  an  otiensive  of  sledge- 
hammer blows  against  frontal  positions;  and.  per- 
haps, the  third  came  when  on  the  Ridge  the  British 
and  the  French  kept  up  their  gr^m,  insistent,  piece- 
meal attacks,  holding  the  enemy  week  in  and  week 
out  on  the  defensive,  aiming  at  mastery  as  the  scales 
trembled  in  the  new  turn  ..f  tlie  balance  and  initia- 
tive passed  from  one  side  t"  the  other  in  the  begin- 
ning of  tb.at  nev.-  era. 

'I'his  scarred  slope  with  its  gentle  ascent,  this  sec- 
tion of  farming  land  with  ir^  woods  growing  more 
ragged  every  day  from  shell  tire,  with  its  daily  and 
ni'^htlv  thunders,  its  trickling  procession  of  wounded 
and    prisoners    down    the    communication    trendies 
speaking  the  last  word  in  hi  man  bra\  cry,  industry, 
determination   and  endurance— this  miglit  one   day 
be  not  only  the  monument  to  the  positions  of  all  the 
battalions  that  had   f'uight.  its  copses,  its  villages, 
its  knolls  famous  to  future  generations  as  is  Little 
Round  Top  with  us,  bui  in  its  monstrous  realism 
be  an  immortal  expression,  unrealized  by  those  who 
fought,  of  a   co.rmander's  iron  will  and  foresight 
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in  gaining  that  sujircmacy  in  arms,  men  and  :na- 
tcrial  wh'idx  was  the  genesis  of  the  great  di-ei- 
sion. 

The  German  had  not  yielded  his  offensive  at 
Verdun  after  the  atMck  of  July  ist.  At  Ica<^t,  he 
still  shov.td  the  face  of  initiati\-e  there  uliile  he 
rested  content  that  at  the  same  time  he  cnuld  main- 
tain [lis  front  intaet  on  the  Somme.  'I  he  succeed- 
ing attack  (if  July  15th  broke  his  contidence  with 
its  suggestion  tl.at  Mic  confusion  in  h.is  lines  would 
he  too  dangerous  if  it  happened  ow-r  a  broader 
front  tor  him  to  consider  anything  but  the  defen- 
sive. '1  liu'^.  the  Allied  offensive  had  broken  his 
offensive. 

Now  he  began  drawing  away  his  divisions  from 
the  \'crdun  sector,  bringing  guns  to  answer  the 
British  and  Irench  hrc  and  men  whose  prodigal  use 
alone  could  entorce  his  d/fermination  to  maintain 
morale  antl  prewnt  any  furtlier  bold  striikes  such 
as  that  of  July   :5th. 

His  sausage  balloons  began  to  reappear  in  tlie 
sky  as  the  summer  wore  on;  he  increased  the  num- 
ber of  his  aeroplanes;  more  of  his  t'-  oint-nine 
howitzers  v., re  sending  their  con;/  .v..nts;  he 
stretched  out  his  shell  hre  over  communication 
trenches  and  strong  points;  nuistcrcvl  great  (|uanti- 
ties  of  lachrymatory  shells  and  for  the  first  time 
used  gas  shells  with  a  generosity  which,  spoke  his 
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f;iit!i  in  fhcir  cllicncy.  fiic  lachrymatory  shell 
makes  your  eyes  siiKirt,  aii^i  tla  derrnans  appar- 
ently consiilereil  t!iis  a  ^n-eat  auxiliary  to  lii^h  explo- 
si\"es  anJ  shrajMiel.  Was  it  bceau.-^e  of  the  success 
of  the  lirst  gas  attack  at  "I'pj'es  that  they  now  placcil 
such  reliance  in  gas  ,^hells?  Jiie  shell  when  it  lands 
seems  a  "  ilud,"  which  is  a  shell  that  Ikis  failed  to 
cxjilode;  then  it  Mow  ^  out  a  \'olumc  of  gas. 

"  If  one  hit  right  under  \nur  no-ic."  saiil  a  soldier, 
"  and  \'ou  hadn't  your  ga-,  mask  (jn,  it  might  kill  you. 
But  when  \ou  see  one  tall  you  don't  run  to  get  a 
snitt  in  ortler  to  accommodate  the  Buclie  by  asphyxi- 
ating VOur^elf." 

Another  soldier  suggested  that  tlie  (ierman^  had 
a  big  supply  on  ha:id  and  were  working  o!t  the  stock 
for  wajit  of  (»ther  kinds.  1  lie  Britisli  who  by  this 
time  were  settled  in  tlie  oitcnsrce  joked  about  the 
deluge  of  gas  shells  with  a  gallaiU,  ania/ing  humor. 
(ioing  up  to  the  Ridge  was  g<Mng  to  tlicir  regular 
liutv.  1  hev  did  not  shirk  it  or  hail  it  with  lieliglit. 
Thev  simply  went,  that  was  all.  when  it  was  a 
battalion's  turn  to  go. 

Julv  heat  became  August  heat  as  the  grinding  pro- 
ceedeil.  The  gunners  worked  in  tlieir  shirts  or 
stripped  to  the  waist.  Sweat  streaks  mappetl  the 
faces  of  the  nun  who  came  out  >>{  the  trenches. 
Stilling  cloiuis  of  liust  hung  o\-cr  the  roads,  with  the 
trucks  phantomdike  as  they  emerged  from  the  gritty 
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gray    which   clung   to   their    lai.cs. 
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came  as  a  blessing  to  Initon  ana  Vicrman  alike. 
derm.'.n  pri^iners  worn  with  exhaustion  huvl  com- 
plexions the  tint  of  tlicir  uniforms.  If  tlic  Hr:tis!i 
seemed  weary  soineti.r.e<  one  had  only  to  see  the 
I  risoners  to  realize  that  the  defensi\e  was  suturing 
more  than  die  ()ttensi\"e.  1  lie  latigue  of  some  ot 
the  men  was  of  the  kind  that  one  week's  sleep  or  a 
month'ii  rest  will  not  cure;  something  ti.xed  m  their 
beings. 

It  was  a  new  kind  of  lighting  for  the  Ciernvns. 
They  smarted  under  it,  they  who  had  been  used 
the  upper  hand.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
WdT  their  artillery  had  co\ered  their  well-ordered 
charges:  they  had  been  killing  the  enemy  widi  gun- 
f]  .  Now  the  Allies  were  returning  the  compliment; 
t!ie  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot.  A  striking  cliange, 
indeed,  from  "  ('n  to  Paris!  "  the  old  b;ittle-cry  of 
leaiiers  who  had  now  come  to  ur^c  these  men  to  the 
utmost  of  endurance  and  sacrifice  by  telliiig  them 
tiiat  if  they  did  not  hold  against  tl)e  relentless  ham- 
mering ot  British  and  I  reneh  guns  what  iiad  been 
dnnc  to  French  villages  would  be  done  to  tlielr 
own. 

Prisoners  spoke  of  peace  as  having  been  prom- 
ised as  close  at  hand  by  their  ofTiccrs.  In  July 
the    date    had    been    set    as    Sept.    ist.      Later,    it 
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was  set  as  Nov.  1st.  The  German  was  as  a  swim- 
mer  tryiny  to  rL;ii.h  shore,  in  ihi^  c.ise  peace,  with 
the  as:.urance  of  ihnse  who  urged  him  on  th.it  a  few 
more  strokes  would  brin;^  h/un  there.  'I'hus  ha\e 
armies  Iieen  urged  on  fi>r  years. 

Those  fighting  did  n(;t  have,  as  had  the  prisoners, 
their  eyes  opened  to  the  \ast  preiiarations  behind  the 
British  lines  to  earry  on  the  oitensi\'e.  Mostly  the 
pris(jners  were  ami.ihle,  peculiarly  unlike  t!ie  proud 
men  taken  in  the  early  days  of  the  w.ir  when  confi- 
dence in  tlieir  "system"  as  infallible  was  at  Its 
heiglit.  "\'et  there  were  exceptions.  I  saw  an  otlicer 
marching  at  the  head  of  the  sur\i\ors  of  his  batt.il- 
ion  along  the  road  from  Montauban  one  d..iy  with 
his  head  up,  a  cigar  stuck  In  the  cfirnui-  ot  his  mouth 
at  an  aggressive  angle,  his  unshaven  chin  and  dusty 

clothes  heightenlrig  his  attitude  of  "  You  go  to , 

you  I'nglishI  " 

The  hatred  of  the  British  was  a  strengthening 
factor  In  th.e  defense.  Should  they,  the  Prussians, 
be  beaten  by  New  Army  men?  No  I  Die  first! 
said  Prussian  otKcers.  The  German  stall  might  be 
as  good  as  e\"er,  but  among  the  mixed  troops — die 
old  and  the  ^oung,  the  hollow-chested  and  the 
siiuare-shouldered.  mouth-breathers  with  spectacles 
and  bent  fathers  of  families,  vigorous  boys  In  their 
late  'teens  with  the  down  still  on  their  checks  and 
hardened  \eterans  sur\  I\  ors  ot  many  battles  east  and 
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west — they  were  rc\crtlng  apprcciiibly  to  natural 
human  tendencies  despite  the  iron  liiscipline. 

It  was  Skobeloft,  if  I  re^olleet  rightly,  \\ho  said 
that  out  of  every  hundred  nun  ruenty  v.  re  natural 
lighters,  sixty  were  average  men  who  would  tight 
under  impulse  or  when  well  led,  and  twenty  were 
timid;  and  armies  were  organized  on  the  basis  of 
the  sixty  average  to  make  them  into  a  whole  of  even 
efficiency  in  action.  Tlic  German  staff  had  supj^lied 
supreme  finesse  to  tiiis  end.  They  had  an  army 
that  was  a  machine;  yet  its  units  were  llesli  and 
blood  antl  tii',  pounding  of  shell  lire  and  the  d>)ggcd 
lighting  on  the  Ridge  must  haw  an  ellect. 

It  became  apparent  through  those  two  mc-uhs  of 
piecemeal  advance  that  the  sixty  ave.Mge  men  were 
not  as  good  as  tliey  had  been.  The  twenty  "  futik- 
sticks,"  in  army  phrase,  were  gi\en  to  yitlding 
themseK'es  if  they  were  without  .in  otHcer,  but  the 
twenty  natural  lighters — well,  human  psychology 
does  not  c'langc.  Tliey  were  the  iype  that  made 
the  professional  armies  of  otiicr  days,  the  brigands, 
too,  and  also  those  of  every  class  of  society  to  whnm 
patriotic  durj-  had  become  an  exaltation  approach- 
ing fanaticism.  More  fighting-  made  them  tight 
harder. 

Such  became  memlK^rs  of  the  macliine  gun  corpc, 
which  took  an  oath  never  tc  surrender,  and  led 
bombing   parties    and   posted   themselves    In    shell- 
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craters  to  face  ttic  cbari^cs  uhilc  shells  fell  thick 
arouiui  tlicm.  (»r  remained  i.p  in  the  trench  takins; 
tlieir  chances  ai^^ainst  eui'tain^  ot  lire  tliat  cmereJ 
an  infantry  charge,  in  the  hope  oi  hein^f  able  to  turn 
on  their  own  bullet  spray  lor  a  ninnient  before 
bein;^  killeil.  Sometimes  meir  dead  bodies  were 
found  strapped  to  their  guns,  more  often  probably 
by  their  own  rei]uest,  as  an  insuratice  against  desert- 
ing their  posts,  than  !iy  command. 

Shell  fire  was  the  thcatricaiiMii  of  the  struggle, 
the  roar  ot  guns  its  thunder:  but  night  or  d.iy  the 
sound  of  the  staccato  ot  that  little  arJi  de\il  o!  kill- 
ing, the  machine  gun,  coming  trom  the  Ridge  seemed 
as  true  an  expression  of  wliat  was  always  going  i)n 
there  as  a  rattlesnake's  rattle  is  of  its  character.  Del- 
ville  and  High  \Vo(jds  and  Guillemont  and  Longuc- 
val  aiid  the  Switch  Trench-— these  are  symbolic 
names  of  that  attrition,  of  the  heroism  ot  British 
persistence  uliich  would  not  take  No  for  answer. 

You  might  think  that  you  had  seen  ruins  until 
you  saw  those  of  Ciuillemont  alter  it  was  taken. 
I'hey  were  tlie  granulation  f)t  bricks  and  mortar  a.id 
earth  mixed  by  the  blasts  of  shell  tire  which  crushed 
solids  into  dust  and  splintered  splinters.  Ciuille- 
u\om  lay  beyond  Trones  Wood  across  an  open  space 
where  the  Germari  guns  had  lull  play.  There  was 
a  stone  (juarry  on  the  outskirts,  and  a  quarry  no  less 
than  a  farm  like  Watcrlot,  which  was  to  the  north- 
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ward,  an  J  lalfcmont,  to  the  southward  and  flank- 
in^j;  the  xiUagc.  tornu'd  shelter.  It  was  not  much 
of  a  ijuarry,  luit  it  was  a  hoh.'  wliieh  would  ho 
refuge  for  reser\es  and  machine  guns.  I  he  two 
firms,  clear  targets  for  British  guns,  had  their  ileep 
dugouts  whose  roofs  were  reinforced  by  the  ruins 
that  fell  upon  them  against  penetration  e\en  by 
shells  of  large  caliber.  I  low  the  dermans  tought 
to  keeji  I-'alfemontl  ^)nce  they  sent  out  a  charge 
with  the  bavonct  to  meet  a  British  charge  between 
walls  of  shell  fire  antl  tliere  through  the  mist  tlie 
steel  was  seen  Hashing  and  \ague  figures  wrestling. 

(luillemont  and  the  fariTis  won  and  (iinchy 
which  lay  bevond  won  and  tht.  British  had  their 
rtaiik  on  high  ground.  Twice  tlicy  were  in  Gudle- 
mont  bi;'  could  not  remain,  though  as  usual  they 
kept  some  of  i^  eir  gains.  It  was  a  battle  from 
dugout  to  dugout,  from  shelter  to  shelter  of  any 
kinti  burrowed  in  debris  or  in  fields,  with  the  British 
ne\er  ceasing  here  or  elsewhere  to  continue  their 
pressure.  And  the  debris  of  a  village  had  particular 
appeal;  it  yielded  to  the  spade;  its  piles  gave  natural 
cover. 

A  British  soldier  returning  from  one  of  the 
attacks  as  he  hobbled  through  Trones  Wood  ex- 
pressed to  mc  the  essential  generalsb.ip  of  the  bat- 
tle, lie  was  outwardly  as  unemotional  as  if  he 
were  coming  home  from  his  day's  work,  respectful 
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aiui  gi)ud-liuin(jri.Hl,  though  he  li:ul  :i  hole  in  l^oth 
arms  from  nuuhiiic  mm  lire,  a  bhrajMiLl  wourul  in 
the  hee  ,  aiu!  seemed  a  trific  resentful  ol  tlic  addeJ 
trihiite  of  annther  shra[)nel  w^iuiul  in  liis  shoulder 
after  he  had  left  the  i;rin^^-llne  and  was  on  his  way 
to  the  casualty  elearinji;  station.  Insisting  tliat  lie 
eould  lift  the  eigarettc  I  o't'ercd  him  to  his  lips  and 
light  it,  too,   he  ^aid : 

"  \\'e'\e  only  to  keep  at  theiii,  sir.  They'll  go." 
St)  tlie  British  kept  at  them  and  so  ilid  the 
French  at  every  point.  Was  Dehille  Wood  wor^,o 
than  High  Wood?  I'his  is  too  nice  a  distinction  in 
torments  to  he  drawn.  Possess  either  of  them  com- 
pletely and  command  ci  t!ie  Riilge  in  th.it  section 
was  uiin.  The  edge  ot  a  wood  on  the  side  away 
from  your  enemy  was  the  easiest  part  to  hold.  It 
is  ditBcult  to  range  artillery  on  it  because  of  re- 
stricted \ision,  and  the  enemy's  shells  aimed  at  it 
strike  the  trees  and  burst  prematurely  among  his 
own  men.  Other  easy,  relati\ely  easy,  places  to 
hold  are  the  dead  spaces  of  'lies  and  ra\ines. 
There  \-ou  were  out  of  lire  and  there  you  were  not; 
there  ycai  could  hold  and  tliere  you  could  not. 
Machine  ii^m  tire  and  shell  tire  were  the  arbiters  of 
topography  more  dependable  than  maps. 

Why  all  tlie  trees  were  not  cut  down  by  the  con- 
tinual bombardments  ot  botii  sides  was  past  under- 
standing.    There  was  one  lone  tree  on  the  skyline 
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near  Longiicwil  uhiJi  I  had  \v. itched  lor  weeks.  It 
still  had  a  limb,  \cs.  the  luxuiy  ni  a  liinh,  the  last 
time  that  I  sau  it,  puiming  with  a  kind  i)i  ilctiance 
in  its  immunity.  ( )l'  etnirie  it  had  been  struck  many 
times.  Bits  of  steel  were  imbeddetl  in  its  trunk; 
but  only  a  v.lirect  hit  on  the  trunk  will  brin^  down 
a  tree.  I  ree-.  may  be  slashed  and  whittled  and 
nicked  and  gashed  and  still  stand;  and  when  \il- 
lages  have  been  pul\eri/ed  excejit  for  the  timlicring 
of  the  houses,  a  scaried  shade  tree  will  remain. 

Thus,  trees  in  DeKille  Wood  sur\ived,  naked 
sticks  among  (alien  and  s[ilintered  trunks  and  up- 
turned roots.  11(jw  any  m.in  couKi  have  sur\i\i:d 
was  the  [ni/zling  thitig.  None  could  if  he  had 
remained  there  continuously  and  exposed  himself; 
but  man  is  the  most  cuaning  of  animals.  With  gas 
mask  and  eye-protectors  ready,  steel  helmet  on  his 
head  and  his  faithful  spade  to  make  himself  a  new- 
hole  whenever  he  mo\ed.  he  managed  the  incredible 
in  self-protection.  Earth  piled  back  of  a  tree-trunk 
would  stop  bullets  and  protect  his  body  iv<>m 
shrapnel.  There  he  lay  and  there  a  German  lay 
opposite  him,  except  when  attacks  were  being  made. 

Not  getting  the  northern  edge  of  the  wiiods  the 
British  began  sapping  cut  in  trenches  to  the  cast 
toward  Ginchy,  where  the  rtiap  contours  showed 
the  highest  ground  in  that  neighborhood.  New- 
lines  ot  trenches  keot  aiit^earino-  on  the  man.  often 
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with  ^roup  names  siith  as  Co'tci-  A!ky,  Flm  I.:inc 
aiul  Hccr  Strict,  jicrliaps.  Out  in  t!ic  open  aloiij^ 
the  Irrc^ailar  plateau  the  ^hell.  were  un  more  kiiuily, 
tlic  bniiibin;^  and  the  bappiiii,'  iiu  Ie-.s  thhj^ent  all 
the  way  to  the  wiruimi!!,  uliere  t!ie  Australians 
\vere  I'lavin^  the  i^ame  kirui  of  a  ^ame.  With  the 
actual  summit  ^aiiuJ  at  certain  points,  these  had 
to  he  held  I'ciulin^'  the  takin;::  of  the  whole,  or  of 
cnouj^h  to  jiermit  a  wave  ot  men  to  mo\  c  t.)rward 
in  a  general  attack  without  its  line  being  broken  by 
the  resistance  of  strong  points,  which  meant  con- 
lusion. 

Betorc  any  charge  the  machine  guns  must  be 
"killed."  No  initiati\e  ot  pioneer  or  Indian  scout 
surpassed  that  exhibited  in  con(]uering  macliinc  gun 
positions.  'A'hen  a  big  game  hunter  tells  you  about 
ha\ing  stalked  tigers,  ask  him  if  he  has  e\er  stalked 
a  macliine  gun  to  its  lair. 

.\s  lor  tlie  nature  ol  t!ie  lair,  here  is  one  where 
a  Briton  "  liug  himsclt  in  '"  to  be  ready  to  re[nilse 
any  counter-attack  to  reco\er  grouiul  that  the  Brit- 
ish had  just  won.  Some  layers  ol  sandbags  arc 
sunk  level  with  the  earth  with  an  excavation  back 
of  them  large  enough  lor  a  machine  gun  standard 
and  to  gi\e  the  barrel  swing  and  tor  tlie  gunner, 
who  back  of  this  had  dug  himself  a  well  four  or  li\e 
feet  deep  of  sufficient  diameter  to  enable  him  to  hud- 
dle at  the  bottom  in  "  stormv  weather."     lie  was 
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Rt^ncral  and  artny,  tni).  ot  his  Iit'lc  cstabli>lmKTit. 
In  the  niiJ-.t  of  shells  and  trcncli  mortar-^,  witli  bul- 
K'ts  \\h\//\  arountl  fiis  licati,  he  had  ti)  keep  a 
C'lul  aim  and  make  c\ery  pellet  whicli  he  pmired 
out  ot  fiis  ^un  i7ui/.lo  count  nj^ain^t  the  ua\e  of 
men  coming  toward  h'rn  who  were  at  his  mercy  If 
lie  could  remain  ali\e  for  a  few  minutes  and  keep 
his  head. 

lie  iTuist  not  reveal  his  position  before  his  oppor- 
tvmitv  came.  All  around  where  this  Rriton  had  held 
the  fort  there  were  shell-craters  like  the  dots  of 
close  shootinj^  around  a  Inill's-eye:  no  tell  tale  blood 
spots  this  time,  but  a  pile  of  two  or  three  hundred 
cartritlf^e  cases  l\in<;  where  thev  had  fallen  as  tliev 
were  emptied  ot  their  cones  ot  lead.  luek  was 
with  the  occupant,  but  not  with  another  man  plav- 
ini;  the  same  ^ame  not  far  awnv.  Hroken  bits  of 
^un  anil  1  raiments  ot  cloth  mixed  with  earth  cv- 
plained  the  fate  of  a  German  machine  gimner  who 
IkuI  emplaced  his  piece  in   the  same  manner. 

Before  a  charge,  crawl  up  at  ni^ht  from  shell- 
crater  to  shell-crater  and  locate  the  enemy's  machine 
puns.  I  hen,  it  your  own  i^ins  anil  the  trench  mor- 
tars do  not  pet  them,  go  ^talkinp  witli  supplies  of 
bombs  and  remember  to  throw  yours  before  the 
machine  gunner,  who  ab.o  has  a  stock  for  such 
emergencies,    throws    his.      When    a    machine    gun 

bi fins  rnrrl'.tKr  i?ifo  n   comiinnv  fronf  in   n   rhnnrp  thf> 
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nuTi  (Ircji  |',,r  toxcr,  while  otTiti!-  i.iiisulcr  Imu  to 
draw  the  ikvil's  tusks.  AriioKI  \(m  Wiiikilrieil, 
who  }j;:iihiTcil  the  spears  to  his  breast  to  make  a 
path  t'or  his  comrades,  wmi  his  ^hiry  because  the 
li^htiiiK  forces  were  small  in  his  day.  !)Ut  with  sucfi 
(.normi'us  forces  as  are  now  e'l^Mi^ed  atul  wi'h 
heroism  so  comrimi;,  wc  make  only  an  incident  of 
the  otiicer  who  wint  oat  to  silence  a  machine  j^nin 
and  was  found  lyini,'  dead  across  the  [\\\n  with  the 
^'unner  dead  beside  him. 

Those  whose  business  it  v.as  to  (.bser\-c.  the  si\ 
correspondents,  Robinson.  Thomas,  dibbs,  Pliilips, 
Russell  and  myself,  went  and  came  always  with  a 
sense  of  incapacity  and  sometimes  with  a  feelin;^  that 
writing  was  a  worthies^  busir^.t^ss  when  otlicrs  were 
fl^htin^.  The  line  of  adwmce  on  the  bii,'  map  at 
our  (juarters  extended  as  the  brief  armv  nports 
were  read  into  the  S(juares  every  mornin;:;  by  the 
key  of  ti^fures  anil  numerals  with  a  detail  that  in- 
cludeil  evcrv  little  trench,  every  copse,  every  land- 
mark, aiul  then  we  cHose  where  wc  would  ^o  tint 
day.  At  corps  headquarters  there  were  maps  with 
stiil  more  details  and  officers  would  e\[^lain  the 
pre\ious  dav's  work  to  us.  I'very  wooil  and  \il- 
lage.  e\-erv  \iewpoiiit,  we  knew,  and  e\ery  casualty 
clcarinp;  station  vnd  prisoners'  inclosure.  At  bat- 
talion camps  within  si^ht  of  the  Rid^e  and  within 
rnnp-e    nf    the    frnns.    where    their    blankets    helt^cd 
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to  ni;)ke  sjicltt  r  I  ruin  the  sun,  ymi  ini^lit  t.ilk 
with  the  Mun  out  ot'  the  ti^ht  aiul  lutuh  aMvl  ch.it 
\sith  the  otfieers  who  au.iiteJ  the  word  to  „  in 
a^ain  or  pcrhaj's  to  hear  that  their  tour  was  over 
an  J  they  couKl  ^o  to  rest  in  \'[ires  sector,  whieh  had 
become  relatively  quiet. 

Ihey  had  their  letters  and  packages  from  home 
before  tliey  slept  and  had  written  letters  in  return 
after  waking;  and  there  was  nothing  to  ilo  now 
except  to  relax  and  breathe,  to  renew  the  \itality 
that  had  been  expendetl  in  the  tierce  work  where 
shells  were  still  threshing  the  earth,  wliieh  rose  in 
clouds  of  ilust  t(j  settle  back  again  in  enduring  pas- 
sive resistance. 

I  tiere  was  much  talk  early  In  the  war  about  Brit- 
is!i  cheerfulness:  so  mueh  th.it  officers  and  men 
began  to  resent  it  ns  expressing  the  idea  that  they 
took  sue!)  a  war  as  this  as  a  kind  of  holid.iy,  when 
it  was  the  last  thing  outside  of  Hades  that  any  sane 
man  would  choose.  It  was  a  (luestion  in  my  own 
mind  at  times  it  1 1.ules  would  not  have  been  a 
pleasant  change.  Vet  the  characterization  is  true, 
peculiarly  true,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  fighting  on 
the  Ridge.  Cheerfulness  takes  the  place  of  emo- 
tionalism as  the  armor  against  hardship  and  death; 
a  good-humored  balance  between  exhilaration  and 
depression  which  meets  smile  with  smile  and  creates 
an  atmosf>here   superior  to   all   vicissitudes.      Why 
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shoultl  wc  be  downhearted?  Why,  indeed,  when  it 
does  no  good.  N(jt  "  Merrie  I'^nglandl"  War  is 
not  a  merry  business;  but  an  I^ngllshman  may  be 
cheerful  for  tlie  sake  of  self  and  comrades. 

Of  course,  these  battalions,  officers  and  men, 
would  talk  about  when  the  war  would  be  over. 
Even  the  l".S(iuiniaux  must  have  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  by  tliis  time.  That  of  the  men  who  make 
the  war.  whose  lives  are  the  lives  risked,  was  worth 
more,  perhaps,  than  that  of  people  living  thousands 
of  miles  away;  for  it  is  they  who  are  iloing  the 
fighting,  who  will  stop  lighting.  To  them  it  would 
be  over  when  it  was  won.  The  time  this  would 
require  varied  with  difterent  men— one  year,  two 
years;  and  again  they  would  turn  satirical  and  argue 
whetlier  the  sixth  or  the  seventh  year  would  be  the 
worst.  And  tliey  talked  shop  about  the  latest 
wrinkles  in  lighting;  how  best  to  avolel  ha\ing  men 
buried  by  shell-bursts;  the  \alue  of  gas  and  lach- 
rymatory shells;  the  ratio  of  high  e\plosi\es  to 
shrapnel;  methods  of  "cleaning  out"  dugouts  or 
"  doing  in  "  machiiie  guns,  all  in  a  routine  that  had 
become  an  accepted  part  of  life  like  the  details  of 
the  stock  carried  and  methods  of  selling  in  a  depart- 
ment store. 

Indelible  the  memories  of  these  talks,  which  often 
brought  our  illustrations  of  racial  temperament. 
One  company  was  more  horr!*ied  over  having  found 
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a  German  tied  to  a  trench  parados  to  be  killed  by 
British  shell  fire  as  a  field  punishment  than  by  the 
horrors  of  other  men  equally  mashed  and  torn,  or 
at  having  crawled  over  the  moist  bodies  of  the 
dead,  or  slept  among  them,  or  been  covered  with 
spatters  of  blood  and  flesh— for  that  incident  struck 
home  with  a  sense  of  brutal  militarism  which  was 
the  thing  in  their  minds  against  which  they  were 
fighting. 

With  steel  helmets  on  and  gas  masks  over  our 
shoulders,  we  would  leave  our  car  at  the  dead  line 
and  set  off  to  "  sec  something,"  when  now  the  light- 
ing was  all  hidden  in  the  folds  of  the  ground,  or  in 
the  woods,  or  lost  on  the  horizon  where  the  front 
line  of  either  of  these  two  great  armies,  with  their 
immense  concentration  of  men  and  material  and 
roads  gorged  with  transport  and  thousands  of  belch- 
ing guns,  was  held  by  a  few  men  with  machine  guns 
in  shell-craters,  their  positions  sometimes  inter- 
woven. Old  hands  in  the  Sommc  battle  become 
shell-wise.  They  are  the  ones  whom  the  French 
call  "  varnished,"  which  is  a  way  of  saying  that 
projectiles  glance  off  their  anatomy.  They  keep 
away  from  points  where  the  enemy  will  direct  his 
tire  as  a  matter  of  habit  or  scientific  gunnery,  and 
always  recollect  that  the  German  has  not  enough 
shells  to  so-.v  them  broadcast  over  the  whole  battle 
area. 
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it  is  not  an  uncommoi:  thint;  for  one  to  feci  quite 
safe  within  a  couple  of  hunilrcJ  yards  of  an  artillery 
concentration.  J  hat  corner  of  a  \  illa^e.  that  edge 
t)f  a  shattered  gro\e,  that  turn  in  the  highway,  that 
suni<en  road — keep  away  from  them  I  Any  kind 
ol  trench  for  shrapnel;  lie  down  flat  unless  a  satis- 
factory dugout  is  near  for  protection  from  high 
explosi\es  which  burst  in  the  earth.  If  you  are  at 
the  front  and  a  curtain  of  lire  is  put  behind  vou, 
wait  until  it  is  o\er  or  go  around  it.  If  there  is  one 
ahead,  wait  until  another  day — pro'.ideii  that  \ou 
are  a  spectator.  Always  bear  in  mind  how  unim- 
portant you  are,  how  small  a  ligure  on  the  great 
field,  and  that  if  every  shell  fired  had  killed  one 
soldier  there  would  not  be  an  able-bcxiied  man  in 
uniform  left  ali\e  on  the  continent  of  luirope.  By 
observing  these  simple  rules  you  may  see  a  surpris- 
ing amount  with  a  chance  of  surviving. 

One  day  I  wanted  to  go  into  the  old  (Jerman  dug- 
outs under  a  formless  pile  of  ruins  which  a  British 
colonel  had  maile  his  battalion  headciuarters;  but  I 
did  not  want  to  go  enough  to  persist  when  I  under- 
stood the  situation.  lormerly,  my  idea  of  a  good 
dugout — and  I  always  like  to  be  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  one — was  a  cave  twenty  feet  deep  with  a 
root  of  four  or  five  layers  of  granite,  rubble  and 
tu'/iber;  but  now  I  feci  more  safe  if  the  fragments 
oi  a  town  hall  are  pileil  on  top  of  this. 
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The  Germans  were  putting;  a  shell  e\'ery  minute 
with  clocknurk  regularity  into  the  colw-icl's  "  happy 
home  "'  and  at  intervals  four  shells  in  a  salvo.  Vou 
had  to  make  a  run  (or  it  between  the  shells,  and  if 
you  did  not  know  the  exact  location  of  the  dugout 
you  might  ha\-e  been  hunting  for  it  some  time. 
Runners  bearing  messages  took  their  chances  both 
going  and  coming  and  two  men  were  hit.  1  he 
colonel  was  quite  safe  twenty  feet  underground 
with  the  matting  of  debris  including  that  of  a  fallen 
chimney  overhead,  but  he  was  a  most  unpopular 
host.  The  next  day  he  moved  his  head(]uarters  and 
not  having  been  considerate  enough  to  inform  the 
fiermans  of  the  fact  they  kept  on  methodically 
pounding  the  roof  tif  the  untenanted  premises. 

After  e\ery  battlefield  "  [M-omenadc  "  I  was  glad 
to  step  into  the  car  waiting  at  the  "  tlcad  line,'' 
V.  here  the  chauUi  urs  frequently  had  had  harder  luck 
in  being  shelled  than  we  had  farther  forward.  Yet 
I  know  of  no  worse  place  to  he  in  than  a  car  when 
you  hear  the  tirst  growing  scream  which  indicates 
that  yours  is  the  neighborhood  selected  by  a  Ger- 
man b.ittcry  or  two  for  expending  some  of  its 
ammunition.  When  you  arc  in  dnnger  you  like  to 
be  on  your  feet  and  to  possess  every  one  of  vour 
faculties.  I  used  to  nut  Cf)tton  in  ny  cars  when  I 
walked  through  the  area  of  the  gun  positions  as 
some  protection  to  the  eardiums  from  the  blasts. 
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but  always  took  it  out  once  I  was  beyond  the  big 
calibers,  as  an  acute  hearing  after  some  experience 
gave  you  instant  warning  of  any  "  krump  "  or  ti^-c- 
point-nine  coming  in  your  direction,  advising  you 
which  way  to  dodge  and  also  saving  you  from  un- 
necessarily running  for  a  dugout  if  the  shell  were 
passing  well  overhead  or  short. 

I  was  glad,  too,  when  the  car  left  the  field  quite 
behind  and  was  over  the  hills  in  peaceful  country. 
But  one  never  knew.  Fifteen  miles  from  the  front 
line  was  not  always  safe.  Once  when  a  sudden  out- 
burst of  liftcen-inch  ..aval  shells  sent  the  people  of 
a  town  to  cover  and  scattered  fragments  over  the 
square,  one  cut  open  the  back  of  the  chauffeur's 
head  just  as  we  were  getting  into  our  car. 

"Are  you  going  out  to  be  strafed  at?"  became 
an  inquiry  in  tlie  mess  on  the  order  of  "  Are  vou 
going  to  take  an  afternoon  off  for  golf  to-day?" 
The  only  time  I  felt  that  I  could  claim  any  advan- 
tage in  phlegm  over  my  comrades  was  when  I  slept 
through  two  hours  of  aerial  bombing  with  anti- 
aircraft guns  busy  in  the  neighborhood,  which,  as  I 
explained,  was  no  more  remarkable  than  sleeping 
in  a  hotel  at  home  with  flat  wheeled  surface  cars 
and  motor  horns  screeching  under  your  window.  A 
subway  employee  or  a  traffic  policcm.an  in  New 
York  ought  never  to  suffer  from  shell-shock  if  he 
goes  to  war. 
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The  account  of  personal  risk  which  in  other  war^ 
might  make  a  maga/inc  article  or  a  book  chapter, 
once  you  sat  down  to  write  it,  meheti  away  as  your 
ego  was  reduced  to  its  proper  place  in  cosmos. 
Individuals  had  never  been  so  obscurely  atomic. 
With  hundreds  of  thousands  lighting,  personal  ex- 
perience was  valuable  only  as  it  expressed  that  of 
the  whole,  llach  story  brought  back  to  the  mess 
was  much  like  others,  thrilling  for  the  narrator  and 
repetition  for  the  polite  listener,  except  it  was  some 
officer  fresh  from  the  communication  trench  who 
brought  news  of  what  was  going  on  in  that  day's 

work. 

Thus,  the  battle  had  become  static;  its  incidents 
of  a  kind  like  the  product  of  some  mighty  mill.  The 
public,  falsely  expecting  that  the  line  would  be 
broken,  wanted  symbols  of  victory  in  fronts  chang- 
ing on  the  map  and  began  to  weary  of  the  accounts. 
It  was  the  late  Charles  A.  Dana  who  is  credited 
with  saying:  "  If  a  dog  bites  a  man  it  is  not  news, 
but  if  a  man  bites  a  dog  it  is." 

Let  the  men  attack  with  hatchets  and  in  evening 
dress  and  this  would  win  all  the  heaillines  in  the 
land  because  people  at  their  breakfast  tables  would 
say:  "Here  is  something  new  in  the  war!"  Men 
killing  men  was  not  news,  but  a  battalion  of  trained 
bloodhounds  sent  out  to  bite  the  Germans  would 
have  been.    I  used  to  try  to  hunt  down  some  of  the 
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"  novelties "  which  received  the  favor  of  publica- 
tion, but  though  they  were  well  known  abroad  tht^ 
man  in  the  trenches  had  heard  nothing  about  them. 

Bullets,  shells,  bayonets  and  bombs  remained  the 
tried  and  practical  methods  tliere  on  the  Ridge  with 
its  overpowering  drama,  any  act  of  which  almost 
any  day  was  greater  than  Spionkop  or  Magers- 
fontein  which  thrilled  a  world  that  was  not  then 
war-stale;  and  e\er  its  supreme  fe:Uure  was  that 
determination  which  was  like  a  kind  of  fate  in  its 
progress  of  chipping,  chipping  at  a  stone  founda- 
tion that  must  yield. 

The  Ridge  seeped  In  one's  very  existence.  You 
could  see  it  as  clearly  in  imagination  as  in  reality, 
with  its  horizon  under  shell  bursts  and  the  slope 
with  its  ma/.c  of  burrows  and  its  battered  trenches. 
Into  those  calm  army  reports  association  could  read 
many  indications:  the  telling  fact  that  the  German 
losses  in  being  pressed  oh  the  Ridge  were  as  great 
if  not  greater  than  the  British,  their  sufferings 
worse  under  a  heavier  deluge  of  shell  fire,  the  in- 
creased skill  of  the  oHensIve  and  tiie  failure  of  Ger- 
man counterattacks  t.fter  each  advance. 

No  one  doubted  that  the  Ridge  would  be  taken 
and  taken  it  was.  or  all  of  It  that  was  needed  for 
the  drive  that  was  to  clean  up  any  outstanding 
points,  w'th  Its  sweep  down  into  the  valley.  A  vic- 
tory this,  not  to  be  measured  by  territory;   for  in 
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one  day's  rush  more  ground  was  gained  than  in  two 
months  of  siege.  A  victory  of  position,  of  will,  of 
morale!  Sharpening  its  steel  and  wits  on  enemy 
steel  and  wits  in  e\cry  kind  of  lighting,  the  New 
Army  had  proved  itself  in  the  supreme  test  of  all 
qualities. 
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A  Fretirli  lieutriiatit  arm-ii)-arm  with  two  privatf* — A  luncheon 
at  the  frniit  —  F'rciuli  rciiiiiiciital  ottirrrs — Tlirfc  and  four 
strijies  on  the  nIccvcs  for  the  nuiTiher  of  wouiuis — Ovfr  the 
parapet  t\veiit> -three  times — Coiiirade'ship  of  sol. Hers — Mon- 
sieur IJaii  a^ain — Baby  s'/ixantc-quinze — An  incident  truly 
French. 

Tins  was  another  French  day,  an  ultra  French 
day,  with  Monsieur  I'lan  playfully  inciting  human 
nature  to  make  holiday  in  the  sitrht  of  bursting 
shells.  'Fhcre  li:ul  been  many  other  luncheons  with 
generals  and  stalls  in  their  chateaux  which  were 
delightful  and  illuminating  occasions,  but  this  had 
a  distinction  of  its  own  not  only  in  its  companion- 
ship but  in  its  surroumlings. 

Mou  lii'Nlcnatit  who  in\Ited  me  warned  mc  to  cat 
a  light  breakfast  in  order  to  lea\e  room  for  ade- 
quate material  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  of  his 
own  battalion,  in  which  he  had  fought  in  the  ranks 
earning  promotion  and  his  crnix  dr  giirrrr  in  a  way 
that  was  more  gratifying  to  him  than  the  possession 
of  a  fortune,  chateaux  and  high-powered  cars.  I 
ha\e  seen  him  in  the  streets  of  our  town  "  hiking  " 
along  with  the  French  marching  step  arm-in-arm  with 
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two  French  privates,  though  he  was  an  officer.  lie 
introduced  them  as  from  "  my  battahon  I  "  with  as 
much  pride  as  if  they  were  Generals  Joftre  and 
Castelnau. 

What  a  setting  for  a  "  swell  repast,"  as  he 
jokingly  called  it  I  A  table  made  of  boxes  with 
boxes  for  seats  and  plates  of  tin,  under  apple  trees 
looking  down  into  a  valley  where  the  transport  and 
blue-clad  regiments  were  winding  their  way  past  the 
eddies  of  men  of  the  battalion  in  a  rest  camp,  with 
the  soixantc-qiilnzc  tiring  from  the  slopes  beyond 
at  intervals  and  a  German  battery  trying  to  reach 
a  British  sausage  balloon  hanging  la/ily  in  the  still 
air  against  the  blue  sky  and  never  getting  it.  A 
flurry  of  figures  after  some  "  krumps  "  had  burst  at 
another  point  meant  that  some  men  had  been  killed 
and  wounded. 

As  the  colonel  and  the  second  in  command  were 
not  present  there  was  no  restraint  of  seniority  on 
the  festivity,  though  I  think  that  seniority  knowing 
what  was  goir  j^  on  might  have  felt  lonely  in  its  isola- 
tion. We  had  many  courses,  soup,  fish,  entree  and 
roast,  salad  and  cheese  which  was  cheese  in  a  land 
where  they  eat  cheese,  and  luscious  grapes  and 
pears;  everything  that  the  market  afforded  served 
in  sight  of  the  front  line.  Wliv  not?  France  thinks 
that  nothing  is  too  good  for  her  fighters.  If  ever 
man  ought  to  have  the  best  it  is  when  to-morrow 
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he  returns  to  tlic  tiriiij^-Iinc  aiul  h;iril  rations — when 
to  morrow  he  may  die   for  I  ranee. 

I  fie  senior  captain  presided.  I  le  was  a  man  of 
other  wars,  humcd  l>y  tf~.c  suns  c.l  Morocco,  with  a 
miHtary  moustache  that  t,'ave  citect  to  his  spirited 
manner.  Wlicn  my  friend,  the  lieutenant,  joinetl 
the  regiment  as  a  private  he  was  smooth-sliavcn  and 
his  colonel  asked  him  whether  he  was  n  priest  or  a 
bookmaker,  or  meant  to  he  a  soldier.  Next  niorn- 
inf^  he  allowed  nature  to  have  her  way  on  his  upper 
lip,  the  colonel's  hint  hein^  law  in  all  things  to 
those  who  served  under  him. 

I'.very  otlicer  had  his  (7fy/.v  dc  gucnc  in  this 
colonial  battalion  with  its  ranks  ojicn  to  all  comers 
of  all  dcfrrces  and  promotion  for  those  who  could 
earn  it  in  tace  of  the  machine  ^uns  where  the  New 
•Army  privates  were  earning  theirs.  One  officer 
with  the  chest  of  I  lercules,  who  looked  ecjual  to  the 
fiercest  Prussian  or  the  tallest  I'omcranian  and  at 
least  one  additional  small  Teuton  for  good  measure, 
mentioned  that  he  had  been  in  Peking.  I  asked  him 
it  he  knew  some  officer  friends  of  mine  who  had 
been  there  at  the  same  time.  Me  replied  that  he 
had  been  a  private  then,  and  he  liked  the  American 
V.  M.  C.  A. 

Ills  breast  was  a  panoply  of  medals.  Among 
them  was  the  Legion  of  Honor,  while  his  croix  dc 
guerre  had  all  the  stars,  bronze,  silver  and  gold,  and 
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two  palms,  as  I  rcuu  intKr,  \\liiv.li  meant  that  t\\ii,i- 
some  deed  ol  hib  out  in  the  inferno  had  uon  otHtiai 
mention  tor  him  all  the  \\ay  up  from  the  hattalinn 
through  hrigade,  di\ision  and  corps  to  the  bupreme 
nMnmanil.  1  he  Amerii^an  \.  M.  C.  A.  in  I'eking 
(HJght  to  be  pr(nid  ot   his  good  opinion. 

Ihe  architect,  tall,  well  built,  smiling  and  fair- 
haired,  with  an  intellectual  face,  sat  opposite  the 
little  dealer  in  precious  stones  uhn  had  tra\eleil 
the  world  around  in  his  occupation.  There  was  an 
artist,  too,  who  held  an  argument  with  the  architect 
on  art  which  mmi  capiliiiiir  considered  meretricious 
and  hair-splitting,  his  conviction  being  that  they  were 
only  airing  a  wonly  pretentiousness  and  really  knew 
little  more  of  what  they  were  talking  about  than 
he.  In  politics  we  had  a  Republican,  a  Socialist  and 
a  Royalist,  who  also  were  babbling  without  captur- 
ing any  dugouts,  according  to  nmn  ,  apiialtu-  who  was 
simply  a  soldier.  It  was  clear  that  tlu  Socialist  and 
the  Royalist  were  both  popular,  as  well  as  my 
hiend,  though  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  statt. 

Another  present  was  the  "  Admiral,"  a  na\al 
officer,  commanding  the  monstrous  guns  of  twehe 
to  seventeen  inches  mounted  on  railway  trucks,  who 
wrote  sonnets  between  directing  t^'o  iiousand  pound 
projectiles  on  their  errands  of  mashin'^  Cjcrman  dug- 
outs. He  did  not  like  gunnery  where  lie  did  not  see 
his  target  naval  fashion,  but  he  had  done  so  well 
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that  he  was  kept  at  it.  Ilis  hitcst  sonnet  was  to  an 
abstract  ^'irl  somewhere  in  I  ranee  uhiJi  the  So- 
ciahst,  who  wr.s  a  man  of  critical  jinjj^mcnt  in  every- 
thing^ and  of  a  roHickinj,'  tllsposition,  prai>etl  \-ery 
hif^hly  and  read  aloud  with  the  elocution  of  a 
Coijuilin. 

While  others  had  as  many  as  three  and  four  gold 
stri[)es  on  their  sleeves  to  indicate  the  number  of 
their  wounds,  the  Socialist  had  been  over  the  para- 
pet twenty-three  times  in  charges  without  being  hit, 
whiih  he  took  as  a  sure  sign  that  his  was  the  right 
kind  of  politics,  the  Royalist  and  the  Republican 
disagreeing  and  iikjii  capitainc  saying  that  politics 
^vcrc  a  mere  matter  of  taste  and  being  wounded  a 
matter  of  luck.  Thereupon,  the  Socialist  undertook 
a  brief  oration  rich  with  humor,  relieving  it  of  too 
much  of  the  seriousness  of  the  tribune  in  the  Cham- 
ber ot  Deputies,  where  he  will  probably  thunder  out 
Ins  periods  one  of  these  days  if  he  contrives  to  keep 
on  going  over  the  parapet  without  being  hit. 

A  man  was  what  he  was  as  a  man  and  nothing 
more  in  tliat  distinguished  company  which  had 
gained  its  distinction  by  extinguishing  Germans. 
Comradeship  made  all  differences  of  opinion,  birth 
and  \iealth  only  the  excuse  for  banter  in  this  varia- 
tion of  type  from  the  tall  architect  with  his  charm- 
ing manner  to  the  matter-of-fact  expert  in  dia- 
monds and  opals,  from  the  big  private  of  colonial 
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rcjT-.ilars  who  had  won  his  shoulder  straps  to  the 
fellow  with  the  blue  blood  of  aristocratic  irancc  in 
his  veins.  The  architect  I  particularly  renumber, 
for  he  was  killed  in  the  next  charge,  and  the  ilealer 
in  precious  stones,  for  a  shell-burst  in  the  face  would 
never  allow  his  eyes  to  sec  the  Hash  of  a  diamond 
again. 

But  let  youth  cat,  drink  and  be  merry  in  the 
shadow  of  the  fortunes  of  war  which  mi^ht  claim 
some  of  ''lem  to-morrow,  making  vacancies  for 
promotion  of  privates  down  in  the  camp.  Where 
Cheeriness  was  the  handmaiden  of  morale  with  the 
British,  Monsieur  Flan  was  with  the  French. 
FA-erybody  talked  not  only  with  his  lips  but  with 
his  hands  and  shoulders,  in  that  absence  of  self- 
consciousness  which  gives  grace  to  free  expression. 
'Fhey  spoke  of  their  homes  at  one  juncture  with  a 
sober  and  lingering  desire  and  a  catch  in  the  throat 
and  they  touched  on  the  {problems  after  the  war, 
which  they  would  win  or  fight  on  forever,  concluding 
that  the  men  from  the  trenches  who  would  have  the 
say  would  make  a  new  and  better  France  and  sweep 
aside  any  interference  with  the  mardi  of  their  num- 
bers and  patriotism. 

We  ate  until  capacit^•  was  reached  and  loitered 
over  the  black  coffee,  with  the  pri\ate  who  had  pro- 
duced ai;  :hf  '•ourscs  out  of  the  dugout  with  .he 
ma.eic  of  the  rpbbit  out  of  a  hnt  sliarinrr  in  the  ron- 
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vcrsation   at  times  without  lircnkinir  the  bonds  of 
discipline.     I'inally,  tlie  cfjok.  w  as  lirought  forth,  too, 
to  recei\c  his  meed  <>i  praise  as  the  real  magician. 
I  hen   \vc  went  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  cohinel 
antl   tlic  second  in  command.     A  sturdy  little  man 
the  colonel,  a  rci^iilar  from  his  neat  fatigue  cap  to 
tiie  soles  of  his  polished  boots,  but  with  a  human 
twinkle  throu<rh  his  eyeglasses  reflecting  much  wis- 
dom in  the  handling  of  men  of  all  kinds,  which,  no 
doubt,  was  why  he  was  in  command  of  this  battalion. 
Afterward,  we  visited  the  men  lounging  in  their 
quarters  or  forming  a  smiling  group,  each  one  reatly 
with  (juick  responses  when  spoken  to.  men  of  all 
kinds  from  Apaches  of  Pari?    ''  the  sons  of  prince>, 
perhaps,    while   the    Washingion    Post   March   was 
played  for  the  American.     Eater,  aero      the  road 
we  saw  the  then  new  baby  soi\i!uii--qii!uze  guns  for 
trench  work,  which  were  being  wheeled  about  with 
a  merry  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  a  battery  of 
father  soiwiiitc-rjiiiHZi'  was  passing  by  at  the  time. 
1  inally,  came  an  incident  truly  French  and  deliglit- 
ful  in  its  boyishness,    is  viou  capUcvvc  hinted  that  I 
should  ask   man   lohtncl  if  he  woultl   permit   nwn 
cap'itahir  to  go  into  town  ami  ha\e  tlinner  with  my 
friend  and  the  admiral  and  myself,  returning  in  my 
friend's  car  in  time  to  proceed  to  the  firing-line  with 
the   battalion   to-morrow.     Accordingly   I   spoke   to 
the  colonel  ami  the  twinkle  of  his  eve  as  he  ga\e 
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consent  indicated,  perhaps,  that  he  knew  who  had 
put  nie  up  tf)  it.  Man  lapitainc  had  his  dinner  and 
a  good  one,  too,  "nd  was  back  at  dawn  ready  for 
battle. 

It  is  not  that  France  has  changed;  only  that  some 
people  who  ought  to  have  known  better  ha\c 
changed  their  opinions  formed  about  her  after  '70 
when,  in  the  company  of  other  foreigners,  they 
went  to  sec  the  sights  of  l*aris. 


XIX 

ox  TIIL   ALRIAI.    FERRY 

The  "  Ferry-rilot's"  office— F.vcr\lioc!v  is  vounp;  in  the  Royal  Flying 
(_-orps— Any  kind  ot  aeroplane  to  choose  from— A  Hying  ma- 
chine new  from  the  factorv— •  A  good  old  'bus "— Iwenly 
planes  a  day  from  Fnglind  to  France— Fugland  seen  from  the 
clouds— An  aerial  guide-posi— Stopping  places— The  channel 
from  4,000  feet  aloft— Out  of  sight  in  the  clouds  midway  be- 
tween Lngland  and  France— Tobogganing  from  the  clouds- 
France  from  the  air— A  good  flight. 

Pfrsonal  experience  now  intrudes  in  answer  to  the 
question  whence  come  all  the  aeroplanes  that  take 
the  place  of  those  lost  or  worn  out,  which  was 
made  clear  when  I  was  in  London  for  a  few  da,  3' 
change  from  the  t'  :hting  on  the  Ridge  through  a 
request  to  a  general  at  the  War  Office  for  permis- 
sion to  fly  back  to  the  front. 

"  Why  not?  "  he  said.    "  When  are  you  going?  " 

"  Monday." 

He  called  up  another  general  on  the  telephone 
and  in  a  few  v.ords  the  arrangements  were 
made. 

"And  my  baggage?"  I  suggested. 

"  How  mucli  of  it?  " 

"  A  suit  case." 

"  Ihe  machine  ought  to  manage  that  considering 
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that    it   carries   one    hundred    and   titty    pounds    in 
bombs."' 

On  Monday  morning  at  the  appointed  hour  I  was 
walking  past  a  soldierly  line  of  planes  Hanking  an 
aerodrome  field  scattered  with  others  that  liad  jiiit 
alighted  or  were  about  tr  rise  and  inquiring  my 
way  to  the  "  l"crry-ril<)t's  "  office.  I  found  it,  identi- 
fied by  a  whitedettered  sign  on  a  blackboard,  down 
the  main  street  of  teniporary  buildings  occupied  by 
the  a\iators  as  quarters. 

"  Yes,  all  right,"  said  the  young  officer  sittii.g  at 
the  desi;,  "  but  we  are  making  no  crossings  this 
morning.     There  is  a  storm  over  the  channel." 

\v'cather  forecasts,  which  had  long  ago  disap- 
pcarei.1  from  the  English  newspapers  lest  they  give 
information  to  Zeppelins,  had  become  the  pri\ilege 
of  tliosc  who  travel  by  air  or  repulsed  aerial  raids. 

"  It  may  clear  up  this  afternoon,"  he  added. 
"  Why  not  go  up  to  the  mess  and  make  yourself 
comfortable,  and  return  about  three?  i'erhaps  you 
may  go  then." 

At  three  I  was  back  in  his  office,  where  fne  or 
six  young  aviators  were  waiting  for  their  orders  as 
jockeys  might  wait  their  turn  to  take  out  horses. 
Everybody  is  young  in  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  and 
everybody  thinks  and  talks  in  the  terms  of  youth. 

"  "i'ou  can  push  off  at  once!  "  said  the  officer  at 
the  desk. 
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or  oHirsc  I  must  have  n  pass,  uhidi  was  a  dupli- 
cate ill  ir/  nco^^rapli  with  my  name  as  iKisscngcr  in 
place  of  "  machine  gunner;"  or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  I  was  one  joy-rider  wlio  must  he  otTicially 
tklivercd  from  an  aer.'di-inie  in  I'n^l.md  to  an 
aerodrome  in  I'rance.  Youth  huu;iied  when  I  took 
tliat  vie\  Had  I  ever  flown  hefore?  (3h,  yes,  a 
fact  tha.  put  the  situation  still  more  at  ease. 

"What  kind  of  a  'hus  would  you  like?"  asked 
the  master  pilot.  "  We  have  all  kinds  going  over 
to-day.     Take  your  choice." 

I  went  out  into  the  field  to  clioo-.e  my  steed  and 
decided  upon  a  jig  "pusher,"  where  hoth  aviator 
and  passenger  sit  forward  witli  the  propeller  and 
the  roar  of  the  motor  hehind  tliem.  She  had  hccn 
flown  down  across  l-.ngland  from  the  factory  the 
day  hefore  and,  tried  out,  was  ready  for  the  chan- 
nel passage. 

"  You'll  take  her  over."  said  the  master  pilot  to 
one  of  the  group  waiting  their  turn. 

Then  it  occurred  to  somehod.-  that  another 
ofiicial  det.iil  had  been  overlo;''.ed,  and  1  had  to 
give  my  name  and  address  an  .  next  of  kin  to  com- 
plete formilitl-'s  wiiich  s'.ould  impress  novices, 
while  youth  looked  on  snr'.ingly  at  forty-three  which 
was  wise  if  not  reckless  They  put  me  in  an  a\  iator's 
rig  with  the  addition  <(  a  life  belt  in  case  we  should 
get  a  ducking  in  th.    channel  and  I  climbed  up  into 
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my  pnsitif^n  (or  thj  lon^  run,  a  rooins  pl.ice  In  the 
scnii-circular  bow  ot  the  beast  which  was  ordinarily 
occupicil  by  a  machine  gun  and  gunner. 

"  She's  a  good  old  "bus,  very  steady,     "^'ou'll  like 
her,"   said   one   of   the    group   of   youngsters    look- 


There  were  no  straps,  these  being  quite  unneces- 
sary, but  also  tiiere  was  no  seat. 
"What  is  u  la  mndf?"  I  asked. 
"  Stand  up  if  you  like!  " 
"  Or   sit   on    the    cilge    and    let   your   feet   hang 


over 


I  "' 


Wc  were  all  laughing,  for  the  a\iation  corps  is 
never  gloomy.  It  rises  and  al'ghts  and  lights  and 
dies  smilingly. 

"  I  like  yriir  hospitality,  but  not  having  been 
trainetl  to  trapeze  work  I'll  I'l.iy  the  Turk,"  I  re- 
plied, squatting  vith  legs  crossed;  and  in  this  posi- 
tion I  was  able  to  look  over  the  railing  right  and 
lett  and  forward.     The  world  was  mine. 

riight  being  no  new  thitig  in  the  year  1916,  I  shall 
not  in  lulgc  in  any  rhetoric.  The  pertinence  of  t!ic 
experience  wa^  entirely  in  the  fact  that  I  was  taking 
the  acriil  ferry  which  sent  twenty  planes  a  day  to 
France  on  an  p.v'cragc  and  perhaps  fifry  when  the 
weather  had  held  up  traffic  the  previous  day.  I  was 
to  buitet  the  clouds  instead  of  the  waves  on  a 
crowded  steamer  and  have  a  glimpse  behind  the  cur- 
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tains  of  military  secrecy  of  the  wonders  of  resource 
and  orffani/ation,  which  arc  a  commonplace  to  tlic 
wonder-workers  themsehes. 

It  was  to  be  a  straij^'ht,  business  flight,  a  matter 
of  routine,  a  lli^^ht  without  any  loitering  on  the  way 
or  co\ering  unnecessary  ilistance  to  reach  the  destina- 
tion. There  would  be  risks  enough  for  the  plane 
when  it  crossed  into  the  enemy's  area  with  its 
machine  giin  in  position.  The  gleam  of  two  lines 
of  steel  of  a  railr(';id  set  our  course.  After  we  h;ul 
risen  to  a  height  of  tliree  or  four  thousand  feet  an 
occasional  dash  of  rain  whipped  your  face,  aiul 
again  the  soft  mist  of  a  cloud. 

It  uas  real  I'nglish  weather,  o\ercast;  and  Eng- 
land plotted  under  yoi:r  eye,  a  vast  garden  with  its 
hedges,  fields  and  ijuiet  villages,  had  never  been  so 
fullv  re.ili/ed  in  it,  rich  greens.  W'c  overtook 
trains  going  in  our  direction  and  passeti  trains 
g;)ing  in  t'ic  ojiposite  diieetion  ui^.der  their  trailing 
spouts  of  ste:im.  Only  an  occasional  encampment 
of  tents  suggested  that  the  land  'Aas  at  war.  The 
soft  light  inched  the  di'lercnt  tones  of  the  land- 
scape together  In  a  dreamy  whole  and  always  the 
impression  was  of  a  land  loved  for  its  hedges,  its 
pastures  and  Its  island  seclusion,  lo\ed  as  a  garden. 
In  order  to  hold  it  secure  this  plane  was  flying  and 
the  great  army  in  IVance  was  fighting. 

After  fitrtv  minutes  of  tlie  exitilaration  of  fliglu 
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^vhich  never  grows  stale,  the  pilot  thumr.J  one  of 
the  wings  which  gave  out  the  bouiui  ot  .1  drumlieaJ 
to  attract  my  attention  and  inilicated  an  iininensc 
white  arrow  on  a  pasture  pointing  toward  the  bank. 
of  mist  that  hid  the  channel.  This  was  the  guide- 
post  of  (■  ,.  aerial  ferry.  He  ulu  led  around  it  in 
order  to  gi\  ..  me  a  better  \iew,  \\hieh  was  his  only 
departure  from  routine  beh^re,  on  the  line  of  the 
arrow's  pointing,  he  took  his  course,  lea\mg  the 
railroad  behind,  while  ahead  the  green  carpet 
seemed  to  end  in  a  vaporish  hori/on. 

L'sually  as  they  rose  for  the  chann.  '  crossing 
pilots  ascended  to  a  height  of  ten  thousaml  feet,  m 
order  that  they  shc/uld  have  range  in  case  of  engine 
trouble  for  a  long  glide  which  might  permit  them 
to  reach  shore,  or.  if  they  must  alight  in  the  sea, 
to  descend  dose  to  a  \cssel.  In  both  I'ngland  and 
France  along  the  established  aerial  pathway  arc 
certain  way  stations  'k  to  gi\^  rubber  tires  a  soft 
welcome,  with  gasobne  in  store  if  a  fresh  supply  is 
rcciuired.  It  was  the  pride  of  my  pilot,  wlio  had 
formerly  been  in  the  navy  and  had  come  from  South 
Africa  to  "  do  his  bit,"  that  in  twenty-  crossings  he 
had  never  had  to  make  a  stop.  To-day  the  clouds 
kept  us  down  to  an  altitude  of  only  four  thousand 
feet. 

Hills  and  valleys  do  not  exist,  all  landscape  being 
flat  to  the  a\iator's  eye,  as  we  know;  but  against 
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reason  some  mental  kink  niaJe  inc  led  that  this 
optical  law  should  not  apply  to  the  chalk  chtts  when 
^\e  came  to  the  cnast,  where  only  the  <^reen  sward 
whi^li  crowns  tliein  was  \isihle  and  beynnd  this  a 
liiiL  of  yray.  the  beaeh,  which  liad  an  edge  of  white 
lace  that  w.'s  m(j\inj^ — t!ie  surf. 

Soldiers  who  were  returning  from  leave  in  the 
reguh'.r  way  were  ha\ing  a  juni;  \  'passage,  as  one 
knew  !iy  the  whiteLa[is  that  looked  like  tiny  white 
llowers  on  a  pewter  ch'tli;  only  if  you  looked 
steadilv  at  one  it  ilisappeared  and  others  appeared 
in  it.  [)lace.  Otherwise,  the  channel  in  a  hea\y  sea 
was  a-i  still  as  a  painted  ocean  with  painted  ships 
which,  however  fast  they  were  mo\ing.  were  mak- 
ing no  headway  to  us  traveling  as  smoothly  in  our 
'bus  a^  ;i  motor  Iioat  on  a  glassv  lake. 

I  hjokeil  at  my  w  atch  as  we  crossed  the  lace  edging 
on  tlie  l^ngli^h  side  and  again  as  we  cros>ed  it  on 
the  Irench  side.  The  time  elapsed  was  seventeen 
ar.d  a  half  minutes,  whicli  is  not  rapid  going,  even 
for  the  broader  part  of  the  clianr.el  which  we  clio^e. 
The  fastest  plane,  I  am  t«i]d,  has  made  it  at  the 
narrowest  point  in  eiglit  aiul  a  li  ilf  minutes.  Not 
going  as  high  as  usual,  tlic  pilot  did  tiot  speed  his 
i7Totor,  as  tlie  lower  the  altitude  the  nvire  uncom- 
fortable might  be  tlie  rci-ult  of  engine  trouble  to  his 
passenger. 

Now,   hiiwc\er.   we   were   risinL'  midway  of  the 
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crossing  into  the  ^r:\\  bank  o\iThcad;  one  second 
the  channel  tlocr  was  there  and  the  next  it  was  not. 
Underneath  us  was  mist  and  ahead  and  beliind  and 
abo\c  us  only  mist,  s(jft  and  cool  against  the  tacc. 
We  v.erc  wholly  out  of  sight  of  land  and  water, 
above  tiic  clouds,  detached  from  earth,  lost  in  the 
sky  between  I'ngland  and  France. 

'J'his  was  the  great  moment  to  me.  I  was  away 
from  the  sound  of  the  guns;  from  the  headlines  of 
newspapers  aimouncing  the  late•^t  official  bulletins; 
from  prisoners'  camps  and  casualty  clearing  sta- 
ti(jns;  from  dugouts  and  trenches  and  •'  e  Kiilge. 
Here  was  real  peace,  the  peace  of  the  infinite— and 
no  one  could  ask  you  when  you  thought  the  war 
would  be  over.  You  were  nobody,  yet  again  you 
were  the  whole  population  of  the  world,  you  and 
the  aviator  and  the  plane,  perfectly  helpless  in  one 
sense  and  in  another  gloriously  secure.  I'^Ncn  he 
seemed  a  part  of  the  machine  carrying  you  swittly 
on,  without  any  sense  of  speed  except  the  driving 
fre'-hncss  of  the  air  in  your  face.  I  felt  tliat  I 
should  not  mind  going  on  forever.  Time  was  un- 
limited. There  was  only  space  and  the  humming 
of  the  motor  and  the  faintly  gleaming  circle  of  light 
of  the  propeller  and  those  two  rigid  wings  with 
their  tracer}'  of  braces. 

We  were  not  long  out  of  sight  of  land  and  water, 
but  long  enough  to  make  one  wish  to  fly  over  the 
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ch.inncl  ai^aiii,  the  luxt  time  at  ten  thousand  feet, 
when  it  was  ?  ^deainiii).''  swath  liidJen  at  tinus  by 
patches  of  luminous  niml)us. 

The  engine  stopped.  I'here  was  the  silence  of 
the  clouds,  cushioned  silence,  cushioned  by  the  mist. 
Next,  wc  were  on  a  noiseless  tobof:;gan  and  vhen 
wc  came  to  the  end  of  a  glide  of  a  thou  id  feet 
or  more,  France  loomed  aheail  with  its  lacev.ork  of 
surf  and  an  expanse  of  chalk  ditts  at  an  angle  and 
landscape  rising  out  of  the  haze.  A  few  minutes 
more  and  the  salt  thread  that  kept  Napoleon  out 
of  I'"ngland  ami  lias  kept  Germany  out  of  I'jigland 
was  behind  us.  W'c  were  o\  t  the  ontinent  of 
Muropc. 

I  had  never  before  understooil  the  character  of 
both  Fngland  and  France  so  well.  Fngland  was 
many  little  gartlens  correlated  by  roads  and  lanes; 
I'Vance  was  one  great  garden.  Majestic  in  their  sug- 
gestion of  spaciousness  were  those  broad  stretches 
of  heilgelcss,  fenceless  fields,  their  crop  lines  sharply 
drawr  as  are  all  lines  from  a  plane,  fields  between 
tlie  plots  of  woodhmd  and  the  villages  and  towns, 
revealing  a  land  where  all  the  soil  is  tilled. 

Soon  we  were  o\er  camp*-  that  I  knew  and  long, 
straiglit  highways  that  I  had  often  traveled  in  my 
comings  and  goings.  But  hov.-  empty  seemed  the 
roads  where  you  were  always  passing  motor  '  :ucks 
and  guns  I   Long,  gray  streaks  with  occasional  specks 
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which,  as  you  rr)sc  to  a  yrcator  hci;^!ir,  were  lost  likf 
scattered  b^^atis  melting  into  a  ribbon!  Reserve 
trenches  that  I  hai.1  known,  loo,  were  white  tracings 
on  a  flat  surface  in  their  standard  contour  of 
traverses.  I  herj  was  the  chateau  where  I  had  lived 
tor  months.  Yes,  I  could  identify  that,  and  there 
the  town  where  we  went  to  inarket. 

We  flew  around  the  tower  ot  a  cathedral  low 
enough  to  see  the  peoi->le  rtio\i:ig  in  the  streets,  and 
then,  in  a  final  long  gliilt ,  ;ifter  an  hour  and  fifty 
minutes  in  the  air,  the  rul  'kt  wheels  toucheil  earth, 
rose  and  touched  it  again  before  the  steady  old  'bus 
slowed  down  not  far  from  another  plane  that  had 
arrived  only  a  few  minutes  previously.  When  a 
day  of  g(Jod  weather  follows  a  day  of  bad  and  the 
•'rri\nls  are  frequent,  planes  are  flopping;  about  this 
.icrodromc  like  so  many  penf^ins  before  they  are 
marshaled  by  tfic  busy  attendants  in  lir.c  along  the 
edge  of  the  fleM  or  under  the  shelter  of  hangars. 

We  had  had  none  of  those  thrilling  experiences 
whii.h  are  supposed  to  happen  to  aerial  ')y  riders, 
but  ha(]  maiie  a  [UTfc:tly  safe,  normal  trip,  wliich, 
I  repeat,  was  the  real  point  of  this  wonderful  busi- 
ness of  the  aerial  ferry.  I  went  into  the  o''ice  and 
ofBcially  reported  my  arrival  at  the  same  time  that 
the  pilot  reported  deli\    -y  of  !iis  plane. 

"Good-night,"  he  said.  "I'm  ofT  to  catch  the 
steamer  to  bring  over  anorher  'bus  to-morrow." 
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Waiting;  near  liy  was  my  car  atul  soldier  cliauflcur, 
who  askul,  in  his  (juiet  I'n^^lish  way,  il  I  hail  had 
"a  ^ootl  lliij;ht,  sir;"  and  m'om  I  was  back  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  army  as  the  car  sped  alon;^  the 
road,  past  camps,  \illages  and  motor  trucks,  until 
in  the  niof)nli^ht,  as  we  came  over  a  hill  the 
cathedr.il  tower  of  Amiens  appeared  above  the  ilark 
mass  of  the  town  against  the  dim  horizon. 


XX 
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A  thouiarid  ruiij  at  the  iiij>ic!'i  i  ill— Sclujolrnasttr  of  the  guns — 
Murf  311  I  riiort-  ^luut  l"it  i.r'\rr  ton  tr.ai.v  —  I  lif  punnrr  ■.  -kill 
wliith  lias  life  ami  ilcalli  at  stake — "  l.raiuliiiutlier  "  (ir*t  ot  tlie 
Jilttiii  inch  howitzfrs— S'llditr  tnrihaiiicn— U'ar  blil'  a  •  laiti-r 
cjf  mi'^ilcs — Iiiiprnvcinents  in  jiuiiiicry — ThTi  rail  "i  llic 
iMitlrtiflil — The  j:nrnf  of  cuds  chn  kmatinu  ^utis — A  Nmcara 
of   dca:li— A    fc;:ji.t   tube  of   stctl    painted    in   tt:>n   patches. 

How  reconcile  that  urbane  gunncr-f;cncral,  a  genius 
among  experts  you  were  tolJ,  as  the  master  of  a 
thuni.lcrous  magic  which  shot  its  ileatily  hghtnings 
over  the  German  area!  Let  him  moxc  a  red  pin  on 
the  mai-i  and  a  tractor  was  towing  a  nine  inch  ^niri  to  a 
new  position;  a  black  pin  and  a  battery  of  eighteen 
pounders  took  the  road.  A  -housand  guns  answered 
his  call  with  a  hundred  thoiisaml  slulls  when  it 
pleased  him.  I  stood  in  awe  of  limi,  for  chaos 
seemed  to  be  doing  his  bidding  at  the  end  ol  a  push- 
button. 

\\'hirluind  curtains  of  fire  and  creeping  and  leap- 
ing curtains  were  his  familiar  ser\ants,  and  he  set 
the  latest  fashion  by  his  improvements.  1  lail  the 
I'reneh  or  the  (iermans  something  new?  This  he 
applied.     Had  he  something  new?     He  passed  on 
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the  m^thnj  to  the  I>  ';  and  ga\c  the  Gernuins 
tlic  benefit  uf  its  resui 

Obser\crs  seated  in  .h  baskets  of  observation 
balloons,  aeroplanes  circl.ng  low  in  risk  of  anti- 
aircraft fire,  men  sitting  in  tree-tops  and  others  in 
front-line  trenches  spotting  the  fall  of  shells  were 
the  eyes  for  the  science  he  was  working  out  on  his 
map.  Those  nests  and  lines  of  guns  that  seemed 
to  be  simply  sending  shells  into  the  blue  from  their 
hiding-places  played  fortissimo  and  pianissimo  under 
his  baton.  He  correlated  their  eH<jrts,  ga^•c  tiicm 
purpose  and  system  in  their  roaring  trafHc  of  pro- 
jectiles. 

Where  Sir  Douglas  Ilaig  was  schoolmaster  of 
the  ;\holc,  lie  was  schoohnaster  of  the  guns.  After 
the  grim  days  of  the  salient,  wheii  he  uorked  with 
relics  from  fortresses  and  anything  that  could  be 
impro\ised  against  the  (ierman  artillery,  came  the 
latest  word  in  black-throated,  flery-tongued  mon- 
sters from  laigland  where  the  new  gunners  had 
learned  their  .\BC's  and  he  and  his  assistants  were 
to  teach  thein  solid  geometry  anil  calculus  and  give 
them  a  toilsome  expe: ience,  which  was  still  more 
useful. 

1  lis  host  kept  increasing  as  more  and  more  guns 
arrl\ed,  but  never  too  many.  There  cannot  be  too 
niaiiy.  Plant  them  as  th'ck  as  trees  in  a  forest  for 
a  dejith  ol   six  or  eight  miles  and  tlierc  would  not 
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he  ctKHijrh  liy  the  criterion  of  the  int'.sntrv,  tn  whom 
the  fortunes  of  war  increasingly  related  to  the 
nature  of  the  artillery  support.  He  must  lia\c 
smiled  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  farmer  o\er  a  big 
harvest  yield  that  filled  the  granary  as  the  stack  of 
shells  at  an  ammunition  depot  spread  over  the  field, 
and  he  could  go  among  his  guns  uith  the  pride  of 
a  landowner  among  his  flocks.  He  knew  all  tlu 
diseases  that  guns  were  heir  to  and  their  weak- 
nesses of  temperament.  A  gim  tloctor  was  part  of  the 
establishment.  Th.s  specialist  went  among  the  guns 
and  felt  of  their  pulses  and  listened  to  accounts  of 
their  symptoms  and  decideil  whether  tliev  could  be 
cared  for  at  a  field  hospital  or  would  ha\c  to  go 
back  to  the  base. 

Temperament?  .\n  old  eight-Inch  howIt7cr  which 
has  lielped  in  a  do/cn  curtains  of  fire  and  blown  in 
numerous  du;n)',it-^  may  be  a  \Irtuoso  for  temjuTa- 
ment.  Many  things  enter  into  mastery  of  the  magic 
of  the  thunders,  from  clear  eveslght  of  obserwrs 
who  see  accurately  to  precision  of  gunner's  skill,  of 
powder,  of  fuse,  of  a  hundred  trifles  which  can 
nc\er  be  too  meticulously  watched.  The  erring 
inspector  ot  munitions  tar  awav  o\ersea  bv  an  oxer- 
sight  may  cost  the  lives  of  many  soldiers  or  cliange 
the  fate  of  a  charge. 

Comparable  only  with  the  surgeon's  skill  in  the 
skill  which  has  life  and  death  as  the  stake  of  its 
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result  is  the  jxunncr's.  The  surj];enn  is  tryina  to 
r.avc  one  life  which  a  slip  of  the  knife  may  destroy; 
the  jTunner  is  trying  both  t  >  save  and  to  take  life. 
In  the  gunner's  skill  life  that  Is  youn^  and  sturdv, 
muscles  that  arc  hardened  by  cxerci.c  and  drill, 
manhood  in  its  pink,  must  place  its  trust.  A  little 
carelessness  or  the  slightest  error  and  monsters 
with  their  long,  fiery  reach  may  strike  you  in  the 
back  instead  of  the  enemy  in  front,  and  instead  o^f 
dead  and  wounded  and  capitulation  among  smashed 
dugouts  and  machine  gun  positions  vou  may  be 
received  by  showers  of  bombs.  \o  wonder  that 
gunners  work  hard!  Xo  wonder  that  discipline  is 
tightened  by  the  screw  of  fearful  rcsjionsibillty ! 

At  the  h-ont  we  had  a  sort  of  rc-erence  for 
Cirandmother.  the  first  of  the  fifteen-inch  ho\vit7ers 
to  arri\e  as  tp.e  belit^d  answer  of  "  prepared  I'ng- 
land  "  v.ho  "forced  the  war"  on  "unprepared 
dermatn-  "  to  the  famous  fortv-two  centimeters 
that  pounded  I  iegc  and  Maubeuge.  fiently  Cirr.nd- 
mother  witli  her  ugly  mo-.it!i  -.xm]  short  ncrk  and 
mammoth  supporting  ribs  of  steel  was  moved  and 
nursed:  for  she.  too.  was  temperamental.  After- 
ward, Grandfather  came  and  I'ncle  and  Cousin  and 
Aunt  and  many  grown  sons  and  daughters,  until  the 
Pritish  could  have  turned  the  citv  of  I.iile  into  ruins 
had  thcv  clioscn:  but  thev  kept  their  dc;-.tructIon  for 
the  village;;  on  the  S(.mmc.  v.hich  represent  a  prop- 
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crty  loss  remarkably  small,  as  the  average  village 
could  be  rebuilt  for  not  over  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

(Jther  ehildren  of  smaller  caliber  also  arrived  in 
surprising  numbers.     Make  no  mistake  about  that 
nine-inch  houit/er,  v.hich  appears  to  be  only  a  mon- 
strous tube  of  steel  tiriiiL;  a  monstroLis  shell,  not  be- 
ing a  delicately  adjusted  piece  ot'  inechanism.     The 
gunner,  his  clothes  ■'il-'^oakeJ.  v,  ho   has   her  breech 
apart  pays  no  attintion  to  the  ticld  of  guns  around 
him  or  the  burs^  of  a  shell  a  hundred  yards  away, 
no  more   than   the   man  with   a   motor  breakdown 
pays  to  passing  traffic.     Is  he  a  soldier?     Yes,  by 
his   uniform,   but   primarily   a   mechanic,    this   man 
Irnm    Birmingham,    who    is    polishing    that    heavy 
piece   of  steel   whi^h,   w!kii   it  locks   i'l   the   breech, 
holds  the  '.hill  fast  in  place  and  allows  all  the  force 
of  'he  explosi-.n  to  pass  through  the  mu//le,  wliile 
the  recoil  cylintler  takes  up  the  shock  as  nicely  as  on 
a  battleship,  with  no  tremble  of  the  base  set  in  the 
debris  of  a  village.     He  shakes  his  head,  this  pre- 
occupied mechanician.     It  may  be  necessary  to  call 
in  the  gun  doctor.     His  "how"  has  been  in  ser\ice 
a  long  rime,  but  is  not  yor  showing  ♦•he  signs  of  gen- 
eral   debility    of    the    eight-inch    baitery    near    by. 
I  hey   have   fired   three   times  their   ailouance   and 
arc  still   good   for  sundry  purposes  in  the  gunner- 
general's  play  of  red  and  black  pins  on   his  map. 
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The  lite  of  guns  has  surpasscJ  all  expectations;  but 
the  smaller  calibers  forward  ami  the  saixantc- 
qiiinzr  .nust  not  sutier  from  \2y  Tal  debility  when 
thev  lay  on  a  curtain  ot  tire  to  c'o\er  a  charge. 

War  is  still  ;:  matter  of  projectiles,  of  missiles 
thrown  by  powiler.  wliether  cannon  or  rifle,  as  it 
was  in  Napoleon's  tinu  the  change  beii::;  in  range, 
precision    ami    destructi\e    powi  'I    c    only    new 

deiiarture  is  the  aeroplane,  for  the  gas  :'.ttack  is 
another  form  of  the  Chinese  stink-pot  and  our  old 
mysterv  friend  Circek  f  e  may  claim  antecedence  to 
the  I-'liimiunizitrfir.  'Ilic  tank  with  it^  machine  guns 
applied  the  prin  'pie  of  p'-ojectiles  from  guns  be- 
hind armor.  Steil  lulniets  \'.ould  hardly  be  con- 
sidered an  innoxation  In-  mcdiavai  knights.  Bombs 
and  liand  grenades  and  mortars  are  also  old  forms 
of  warfare,  and  close-quarter  ligliting  with  tiie 
bavonet.  as  was  e\idcnt  to  all  practical  observers 
before  the  war,  will  endure  as  h^ng  as  the  onlv  way 
to  occup\'  a  position  is  by  the  presence  of  men  on 
tlie  spot  and  as  long  a?  the  defenders  tight  to  hold 
it  in  an  arena  free  of  interference  by  guns  which 
must  hold  their  tire  in  fear  of  njury  to  your  own 
soldiers  as  well  as  to  the  enemy. 

\\'ith  all  the  i!i\e'iti\e  '^eniu-  oi'  luirfipe  applied 
in  this  war,  the  heat-ray  or  any  other  re\()lutionary 
mean<  i>f  kill'ng  which  would  make  guns  and  rifles 
powerless  has  not  been  dc\\.lopcd.     It  is  still  a  ques- 
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tion  of  throwing  or  s'nooting  projectiles  accurately 


at  your  opponent,  on 


ly  \vh 


ere  once  it  was  javelin 


or  spear,  or  arrow,  now  it  is  a  matter  of  shells  for 
anywhere  from  one  mile  to  twenty  miles;  and  the 
more  hits  that  you  could  make  with  ja\elins  <-r 
arrows  and  can  make  with  shells  the  more  likely  it 
is  that  victory  will  incline  to  your  side.  Where 
nights  of  arrows  hid  the  sun,  barrages  now  blanket 
the  earth. 

1  he  improvement  in  shell  fire  is  revolutionary 
enough  of  itself.  Steadily  the  power  of  the  guns 
has  increased.  What  they  may  accomplish  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  account  of  a  (jer.man  battalion  on 
the  Sommc.  When  it  was  ten  miles  from  the  front 
a  tiftccn-inch  shell  struck  in  its  billets  just  before  it 
was  ordered  forward.  On  the  way  luck  was  against 
it  at  every  stage  of  progress  and  it  suffered  in  turn 
from  nine-inch,  eight-inch  and  six-inch  shells,  not  to 
mention  bombs  from  an  a\  iator  flying  low,  and 
afterward  from  eighteen  pounders.  When  it  reached 
the  trenches  a  i^reliminary  hmnbirdment  was  the 
stroke  of  fate  that  led  t'  the  prompt  capitulation  of 
some  two  hundred  sur\i\ors  to  a  British  charge. 
The  remainder  of  the  thousand  men  was  practically 
all  casualties  from  shell-bursts,  which,  granting  some 
exaggeration  in  a  prisoner's  tale,  illustrates  what 
killing  tlie  guns  may  wreak  if  the  target  is  under 
their  projectiles. 
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The  gunnery  of  1915  seems  almost  amateurish  to 
that  of  1916.  a  fact  hardly  rocakd  to  the  public 
by  its  reading  of  bulletins  and  of  such  a  ciuantlty  of 
miscellaneous  information   that  the   significance   of 
it  becomes  obscure.     At  the  start  of  the  war  the 
(.ermans    had    the    advantage    of    many    mobile 
howitzers   and    immense    stores   of    high   explosive 
shells,   while   the   I'rench   were   dependent   <.;i   their 
saiuv,n-ri,<hnc  and  shrapnel;  and  at  this  disadvan- 
tage the  brilliancy  of  their  work  with  this  wonder- 
ful held  gun  on  the  Marne  and  in  Lorraine  was  the 
most  important  contributary  factor  in  saving  France 
next  to  the  vital  one  of  French  courage  and  organi- 
zation.    The  Allies  had  to  follow  the  German  suit 
with  howitzers  and  high  explosive  shells  and  the  cry 
for  more  and  more  guns  and  more  and  niore  muni- 
tions for  the  business  of  blasting  your  enemy  and 
his  positions  to  bits  became  universal. 

The  first  barrage,  or  curtain  of  fire,  ever  used  to 
my  knowledge  was  a  feeble  German  eftort  in  the 
Ypres  salient  in  the  autumn  of   19 14,  though  the 
French  drum   fire   distributed   over   a   certain   area 
had,  in  a  sense,  a  like  ettect.     To  make  certain  of 
clearness  about  fundamentals  familiar  to  those   at 
the   front  but  to  the  general  public  only  a  symbol 
for  something  not  understood,  a  curtain  of  hre  is 
a    swath   of   fragments   and   bullets   from  bursting 
projectiles   which   may   stop   a    charge   or    prevent 
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reserves  from  rominR  to  the  support  of  the  front 
line.  I^  is  a  barrier  of  death,  the  third  rail  of  the 
battlefieU!.  I  roin  the  sky  shrapnel  descend  with 
their  showers  of  bullets,  while  the  hi^'h  explosives 
heave  up  the  earth  under  foot.  Shrapnel  largely 
went  out  of  fashion  in  the  period  when  high  explo- 
sives smashed  in  trenches  and  dugouts;  but  the 
answer  was  deeper  dugouts  too  stoutly  roofed  to 
permit  of  penetration  and  shrapnel  returned  to  play 
a  leading  part  again,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  charge  under  an  up-to-date  curtain  of  fire 
in  another  chapter. 

Counter-battery    work    is    another    one    of    the 
gunner-general's  cares,  which  requires,  as  it  were, 
the  assistance  of  the  detective  branch.     Before  you 
can  tight  you  must  find  the  enemy's  guns  in  their 
hiding-places  or  take  a  chance  on  the  probable  loca- 
tion  of   his   batteries,    which   will   ordinarily   seek 
every  copse,  every  sunken  road  and  every  reverse 
slope.     The  interesting  captured  essay  on   British 
fighting  methods,  by  General  von  Arnim,  the  gen- 
eral in  command  of  the  Germans  opposite  the  Brit- 
ish on  the  Somme,  with  its  minutiae  of  directions 
indicative  of  how  seriously  he  regarded  the  New- 
Army,  mentioned  the  superior  means  of  reporting 
observations  to  the  guns  used  by  British  aeroplanes 
and  warned  German  gunners  against  taking  what 
had    formerly    been  obvious    cover,  because    Brit- 
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ish  artillery  never   failed   to  concentrate   on   those 
spots  with  disastrous  results. 

Where    aeroplanes    easily    detect    lines,    be    they 
roads  or  a  column  of  i-ifantrv,  as  I  have  said,  a 
battery  in  the  open  with  guns  and  j!:unners  the  tint 
of  the   landscape   is  not   readily  distinguishable   at 
the    high    altitude    to    which    antiaircraft    gunfire 
restricts  aviators.     When  a  concentration  begins  on 
a  battery,  either  the  gui-ners  must  go  to  their  liug- 
outs  or  run  beyond  the  range  of  the  shells  until  the 
"  strafe  "  is  over.     If  A  could  locate  all  of  B's  guns 
and  I, ad  two  thousand  gims  of  his  own  to  keep  B's 
two  t:iousand  silenced  by  counter-battery  work,  and 
two   thousand   additional    to   turn   on    B's   infantry 
positions,  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  continued 
charges   under   cover  of  curtains  of   tire   until   the 
survivors,  under  the  gusts  of  she'ils  with  no  support 
from    their    own    guns,    would    yield    against    such 
ghastly,  hopeless  odds. 

Sucli  is  the  power  of  the  guns— and  such  the  game 
of  guns  checkmating  guns— in  their  effort  to  stop 
the  enemy's  curtains  of  tire  while  maintaining  their 
own  that  the  genius  who  tinds  a  divining  rod  which, 
from  a  sausage  balloon,  will  point  out  the  position 
of  every  enemy  battery  has  fame  awaiting  him  sec- 
ond only  to  that  of  the  inventor  of  a  system  of  dis- 
tilling a  death-dealing  heat  ray  from  the  sun. 
And  the  captured  gun !    It  is  a  prize  no  less  dear 
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to  the  infantry's  heart  to-day  than  it  was  a  hundred 
years  apo.  Our  battalion  took  a  battery!  There 
is  a  thrill  for  every  otHcer  and  man  and  all  the 
friends  at  home.  Muzzle  cracked  by  a  direct  hit, 
recoil  cylinder  broken,  wheels  in  kimllin^'  wood, 
shield  fractured- there  you  have  a  trophy  which  is 
proof  of  accuracy  to  all  gunners  and  an  everlast- 
ing memorial  in  the  town  square  to  the  heroism  of 
the  men  of  that  locality. 

In  the  gunners'  branch  of  the  corps  or  division 
start    (which   may   be   next   door   to   t!ie   telephone 
exchange  where  "  Hello!  "  soldiers  are  busy  all  day 
keeping  guns,   infantry,   transport,   staff   and  units, 
large   and  small,   in  touch)    the  visitor  will  linger 
as  he  listens  to  the  talk  of  shop  by  these  experts 
in     mechanical     destruction.       Generic     discussions 
about  which  caliber  of  gun  is  most  efficient  for  this 
and  that  purpose  have  the  floor  when  the  result  of 
a   recent  action   does  not   furnish   a    fresher  topic. 
There  arc  faddists  and  old  fogies  of  course,  as  in 
every  other  band  of  experts.     The  reports  of  the 
infantry   out   of   its   experience   under   shell-bursts, 
which   should   be   the    gospel,    may   vary;    for   the 
infantry  think  well  of  the  guns  when  the  charge 
goes  home  with  casualties  light  and  ill  when  the 

going  is  bad. 

Every  day  charts  go  up  to  the  commnnders  show- 
ing  the  expenditure  of  ammunition  and  the  stock 
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of  (lirtcrcnt  talibcrs  on  liaml;  fur  the  army  is  a  most 
fastitiidU!.  bookkeeper.  A1v.i)s  there  must  be  im- 
mense reser\es  tor  an  emri^'encv,  arul  on  the  Somine 
a  day's  allowance  when  the  battle  was  only  "  j^roul- 
in^  "  was  a  motith's  a  year  previous.  let  the  gen- 
eral say  the  wonl  and  titty  thousand  more  shells 
will  be  tired  on  Thursday  than  on  Wednesday.  1  le 
throws  ott  an.:  on  the  switch  of  a  Niagara  of  death. 
The  infantry  is  the  Oliver  Twist  of  incessant  de- 
mand. It  would  like  a  score  of  batteries  turned  on 
one  machine  gun,  all  the  batteries  in  the  army 
against  a  battalion  front,  antl  a  sheet  of  shells  in 
the  air  ni^^ht  and  day,  as  you  yourself  would  wish 
it  you  were  up  in  the  tiring  line. 

(luartlians  of  the  precious  li\cs  of  their  own  men 
anil  destroyers  of  the  enemy's,  the  ^uns  keep  vi^il. 
I:very  night  the  Hashes  on  the  hori/on  are  a 
reminder  to  those  in  the  distance  that  the  battle 
ne\er  ends.  Their  voices  are  like  none  other  except 
j^uns;  the  flash  from  their  muz/les  is  as  suggestive 
as  the  spark  from  a  dynamo,  which  says  tliat  death 
is  there  for  reaching  out  your  hand.  Something 
docile  is  in  their  might,  like  the  answering  of  the 
elephant's  bulk  to  the  mahout's  command,  in  their 
noiseless  elevation  and  depression,  and  the  bigger 
they  are  the  smoother  appears  their  recoil  as  they 
settle  h:i(k  into  pl.ire  ready  for  anotlier  shot.  The 
valleys  where  the  guns  hide  play  tricks  with  acous- 
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tics.  I  have  sat  n  a  hill  with  a  lic/on  hittt-rics  tir- 
\ni^  imJcr  the  'trow  and  their  crashes  were  hardly 
audible. 

"Only  an  artillery'  preparation,  sirl"  «aid  an 
artilleryman  as  ue  started  up  a  slope  stiH  with  ^^ns, 
as  the  Ijiglish  say.  all  tiriii^.j.  Vou  waited  your 
ehari'.i  to  run  by  after  a  b.ittery  had  tired  and  were  on 
tlie  way  toward  the  next  one  before  the  one  behirul 
sent  another  round  luirtlinj.j  overheatl. 

Ihe  deep  throated  roar  of  the  bip;  calibers  is  not 
so  hard  on  the  ears  as  the  crack  of  the  smaller 
calibers.  Returning,  you  ^o  in  face  of  the  blasts 
and  then,  thnu^di  it  rarely  happens,  you  have  in 
miiul.  if  \()u  have  ever  been  in  Iront  of  one,  the 
awkward  possibility  of  a  premature  burst  of  a  shell 
in  your  face.  Siji;ns  tell  you  where  those  black 
mouths  which  you  mij^ht  not  see  are  hidden,  lest  you 
walk  strai^^ht  into  one  as  it  belches  flame.  When 
you  ha\e  seen  puns  firing  by  thousands  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach  from  a  hill;  when  you  have  seen  e\cry 
caliber  at  work  and  your  head  aches  from  the  noise, 
the  thin^  becomes  overpowering  anil  monotonous. 
Yet  you  return  aj^ain,  drawn  by  the  uncanny  fasci- 
nation of  artillery  power. 

Hiding  home  one  liay  after  hours  with  the  guns 
in  an  attack,  I  saw  fcr  the  first  time  one  of  the  mon- 
ster railroad  guns  tiring  as  I  passed  by  on  the  road. 
Would  I  get  out  to  watch  it?     I  hesitated.     Yes,  of 
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course.  I5ut  ir  wns  f)n!y  another  piin,  a  giant  tube 
ot  steel  painted  in  iro'.r  matches  to  hide  it  from 
aerial  observation:  only  another  pun,  thoujj:h  it  sent 
a  two-thousanti-pound  projectile  to  a  target  ten  miles 
away,  whiJi  a  man  from  a  sausage  balloon  said 
was  "  on."' 
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The  River  Snmm? — Amifiis  raiheilral — Sunday  afternnon  proin- 
eiiadcrs — Women,  nlJ  men  and  boys — A  prosperous  old  town 
— Madame  of  die  litlle  ReMaiirant  des  Huitrcs — I'lie  old  waiter 
at  ilif  lidlci — riic  •■;oik  and  the  sen-tinll— l)i^tinKni>he<t  vi-.i- 
tors — Il'ir-ics  and  d'iu,i — Water  cans — dossips  of  battle — I'lie 
donkeys. 

What  contrasts!  There  was  none  so  pleasant  as 
that  ^^hcn  vou  took  the  river  road  homeward  after 
an  action.  I.ca\ing  behind  the  Kidge  and  the 
scarred  slope  and  the  crowding  motor  trucks  in  their 
cloud  of  dust,  you  were  in  a  green  world  soothing 
to  eyes  which  were  painful  from  watching  shell- 
blasts.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Somme  on  a  hot  day 
\nu  might  see  white  figures  of  muscle-armored  youth 
washed  clean  of  the  grime  of  the  tiring-line  in  the 
exhilaration  of  minutes,  seconds,  glowingly  lived 
without  regartl  to  the  morrow,  shaking  drops  of 
water  free  from  white  skins,  under  the  shade  of  trees 
untouched  by  shell  fire,  after  a  plunge  in  cool  waters. 
I'hen  from  a  hill  where  a  panorama  was  flung  free 
to  the  eye.  the  Somme  at  your  feet  held  islands  of 
neace  in  its  shining  net  as  it  broke  away  trom  con- 
lii'iing  green  walls  and  wound  across  the  plain 
toward  Amiens. 
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The  Somrnf  is  kindly  by  nature  with  a  desire  to 
embrace  all  tiie  country  around,  and  Amiens  has 
trained  its  natural  bent  t(j  man's  scr\-ice. 

It  gave  softer  springs  than  those  of  any  ambu- 
lance for  big  motor  scows  that  brought  the  badly 
wountled  down  from  the  front  past  the  rich  market 
gartlens  that  sent  their  proiiuce  in  other  boats  to 
market.  L  niler  bridges  its  current  was  divided  and 
subdivided  until  no  one  could  tell  which  was  Somme 
and  which  canal,  busy  itself  as  the  peasants  and  the 
shopkeepers  C  ing  a  good  turn  to  humankind, 
grinding  wheat  in  one  place  and  in  another  farther 
on  turning  a  loom  to  wea\e  tlie  rich  vehets  for 
which  Amiens  is  famous,  and  between  its  stages  of 
use  fulness  suiiplying  a  N'enctian  eftCct  where  bal- 
conies leaned  across  one  of  its  subdivisions,  an  area 
of  oKl  houses  on  crooked,  short  streets  at  their  back 
huddled  with  a  kind  of  ancient  re\ercnce  near  the 
great  cathedral. 

At  first  you  might  be  discriminative  about  thr 
exterior  of  Amiens  cathedral,  having  in  mind  only 
the  interior  as  being  worth  while.  I  went  inside 
frequently  and  the  call  to  go  was  strongest  after 
seeing  an  action.  Standing  on  that  stone  fioor 
where  princes  and  warriors  had  stood  through  eight 
hundred  years  of  the  history  of  France,  I  have  seen 
looking  ui>  at  the  incomparable  nave  with  its 
majestic   symmetry,    French   pot. us    in    their    faded 
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blue,  helmets  in  hand  and  perhaps  the  white  of  a 
bandage  showing,  spruce  generals  who  had  a  few 
hours  away  from  their  commands,  dust-laden  dis- 
patch riders,  boyish  otficers  with  the  bit  of  blue  rib- 
bon that  they  had  won  for  bravery  on  their  breasts 
and  knots  of  privates  in  worn  khaki.  The  man  who 
had  been  a  laborer  before  he  put  on  uniform  was 
possessed  by  he  same  awe  as  the  one  who  had  been 
fa\ored  by  birth  and  education.  A  black-robed 
priest  passing  with  his  soft  tread  could  not  have 
diltercd  much  to  the  eye  from  one  who  was  there 
when  the  Black  Prince  was  fighting  in  France  or 
the  soldiers  of  Joan  or  of  Conde  came  to  look 
at  the  nave. 

The  cathedral  and  the  Somme  helped  to  make 
you  whole  with  the  world  and  with  time.  After 
weeks  you  ceased  to  be  discriminative  about  the 
exterior.  1  he  cathedral  was  simply  the  cathedral. 
Returning  from  the  field,  I  knew  where  on  every 
road  I  should  have  the  first  glimpr.e  of  its  serene, 
assertive  mass  above  the  sea  oi  roofs — always 
there,  always  the  same,  immortal:  while  the  Ridge 
rocked  with  the  Allied  gun-bhistN  that  fornnd  the 
police  line  of  fire  for  its  protection. 

I  liked  to  walk  up  the  canal  tow-path  where  the 
townspeople  went  on  Sunday  afternoons  for  their 
promenade,  the  blue  of  French  soldiers  on  leave 
mingling  with  ci\ilian  black — soldiers  with  wives  or 
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mf)thcTS  cm  their  arms,  safe  for  the  time  being. 
One  scene  reappears  to  memory  as  I  write:  A  young 
fellow  l)ack  from  the  trenches  bearing  his  sturdy 
hoy  ot  two  on  his  shtjulcier  and  the  black-evcd 
young  mother  walking  beside  him,  both  liaxing 
eyes  for  notliing  in  the  world  except  the  boy. 

The  old  lishermen  would  tell  you  as  they  waited 
for  a  bite  that  the  (jerman  was  fuliii,  their  faith  in 
the  credit  of  Irancc  unimpaired  as  they  lived  on 
the  income  of  the  savinj^s  of  their  industry  b':fore 
they  retired.  \  ou  asked  gardeners  about  business, 
which  you  knew  was  good  witli  that  ever-hungry 
ant!  spendthrift  British  Army  "bulling"  the  mar- 
ket. One  day  wh'de  taking  a  walk,  Ik^ach  Thomas 
ami  I  saw  a  di\cr  preparing  to  go  down  to  examine 
the  abutment  of  a  bridge  and  we  sat  down  to  look 
on  with  a  lively  interest,  when  wc  might  have  s.en 
hundreds  of  guns  firing.  It  was  a  change.  Nights, 
after  dispatches  were  written,  Gibbs  and  I,  anything 
but  gory-minded,  would  walk  in  the  silence,  having 
the  tow-path  to  ourselves,  and  after  a  mutual  agree- 
ment to  talk  of  anything  but  the  war  would  revert 
to  the  same  old  subject. 

On  other  days  when  only  "  nibbling  "  was  pro- 
ceeding on  the  Ridge  you  might  strike  across  coun- 
try over  the  stubble,  flushing  partridges  from  the 
clover.  .\nd  the  women,  the  old  men  and  the  boys 
got  in  all  the  crops.     How  I  do  not  know,  except 
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by  rising  early  and  keeping  at  it  until  dark,  which 
is  the  way  that  most  things  worth  nhile  are  accom- 
plished in  this  world.  Those  hoys  ir<m\  ten  to  six- 
teen who  were  driving  the  plow  for  next  year's 
sowing  had  become  men  in  their  steadiness. 

Amiens  was  happy  in  the  memory  of  the  frustra- 
tion of  what  might  have  happened  when  her  citi/ens 
looked  at  the  posters,  already  valuable  relics,  that 
had  been  put  up  by  von  Kluck's  army  as  it  passed 
through  on  the  way  to  its  about-face  on  the  Marnc. 
The  old  town,  out  of  the  battle  area,  out  of  the 
reach  of  shells,  had  prospered  exceedingly.  Shop- 
keepers, particularly  those  who  sold  oysters,  fresh 
lish,  fruits,  cheese,  all  delicacies  whatsoever  to  vic- 
tims of  iron  rations  in  the  trenches,  could  retire  on 
their  profits  unless  they  died  from  exhaustion  in 
accumulating  more.  They  took  your  money  so 
politely  that  parting  with  it  was  a  pleasure,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  prices,  though  they  were  always  lower 
for  fresh  eggs  than  in  New  York. 

We  came  to  know  all  with  the  intimac)-  that  war 
develops,  but  for  sheer  character  and  energy  the 
blue  ribbon  goes  to  Madame  of  the  little  Restaurant 
des  Huitres.  She  needed  no  gallant  husband  to 
make  her  a  marshal's  wife,  as  in  the  case  of  Sans- 
Gene,  for  she  was  a  marshal  herself.  She  should 
have  the  croix  de  guerre  with  all  the  stars  and  a 
palm,  too,  for  knowing  how  to  cook.    A  small  stove 
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which  was  as  busy  with  its  si^zlint^  pans  as  p  homb- 
inp  party  stood  at  the  font  of  a  cramped  stairway, 
whose  ascent  rewakil  a  few  tables,  with  none  for 
two  and  e\eryb()dv  sitting  elbow  to  elbow,  as  it 
were,  in  the  small  dining-room.  There  were  dishes 
enough  and  clean,  too,  and  spotless  serviettes,  but 
no  display  of  porcelain  and  sil\  er  was  necessary,  for 
♦•he  food  was  a  sufficient  attraction.  Madame  was 
all  for  action.  If  you  did  not  order  quickly  she  diil 
so  for  you,  taking  it  for  f^rantcd  that  a  wavcrinp; 
mind  indicated  a  palate  that  called  for  arbitrary 
treatment. 

She  had  a  machine  piin  tonp.ie  on  occasion.  If 
you  did  not  like  her  restaurant  it  was  clear  that 
other  customers  were  waiting  for  your  place,  and 
generals  capitulated  as  promptly  as  lieutenants.  A 
camaraderie  developed  at  table  under  the  spur  of 
her  dynamic  presence  and  her  occasional  artillery 
concentrations,  which  were  brief  and  derisive,  for 
she  had  no  time  to  waste.  Broiled  lobster  and  sole, 
oysters,  filets  and  chops,  sizzling  fried  potatoes, 
crisp  salads,  mountains  of  forest  strawberries  with 
pots  of  thick  cream  and  delectable  coffee  descended 
from  her  hands,  with  no  mistake  in  any  orders  or 
delay  in  the  prompt  succession  of  courses,  on  the 
cloth  before  you  by  some  legerdemain  of  manipula- 
tion in  the  narrow  (]uartcrs  to  the  accompaniment 
of  her  repartee.      It  was  past  understanding  how 
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she  accomplished  buch  results  in  iiuantity  and  qual- 
ity on  that  sin^,'Ie  sto\c  with  the  help  <>(  one  asbistant 
whom,  apparently,  she  found  in  the  way  at  times:  for 
the  assistant  would  draw  back  in  the  manner  of  one 
who  had  put  her  linger  into  an  electric  fan  as  her 
mistress  began  a  manipulation  of  pots  and  pans. 

It  Madame  des  I  hutres  should  come  to  New 
^  ork,  I  wonder — yes.  she  uould  be  o\er\\  helmed 
by  people  who  had  anything  like  a  trench  appetite. 
Soon  she  would  be  capitalized,  with  branches  des 
Iluitrcs  up  and  down  the  land,  while  she  would 
no  longer  touch  a  skillet,  but  would  ride  in  a 
limousine  and  grow  fat,  and  I  should  nut  like  her 
any  more. 

People  who  could  not  get  into  des  Iluitres  or 
were  not  in  the  secret  which.  I  fear,  was  selfishly 
kept  by  those  who  were,  had  to  dine  at  the  hotel, 
where  a  certain  old  waiter— all  young  ones  being 
at  the  front— though  called  mad  could  be  made  the 
object  of  method  if  he  had  not  method  in  madness. 
When  he  seemed  abort  to  cnlhipse  with  fatigue, 
tell  him  that  there  had  been  a  big  haul  of  German 
prisoners  on  the  Ridge  and  the  blaze  of  delight  in 
his  dark  eyes  would  fralvanize  him.  If  he  should 
falter  again,  a  sh.nit  of.  "  riic  f Entente  .ordiale! 
En  inant!  "  would  semi  him  off  with  coat  tails  at 
right  angles  to  his  body  as  he  sprang  into  the  midst 
of  the  riot  of  waiters  outside  the  kitchen  door,  from 
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whiLh  he  wouKi  cnuT^'c  triuniphantly  hearing  the 
course  that  was  ni\t  in  orikr.  Nor  wouKl  he  allow 
you  to  skii>  iiie.  ^lui  inusr  take  thciti  all  or,  as 
the  penalty  of  breaking  up  the  system,  you  went 
hungry. 

Outside  in  the  court  where  you  went  for  coftec 
ami  might  sometimes  get  it  if  you  gave  the  head 
waiter  good  news  from  the  front,  a  stork  and  a  sea- 
gull with  dipped  wings  posed  at  the  fountain. 
What  tales  of  battle  were  told  in  sight  of  this  incon- 
gruous pair  whose  antics  relieved  the  strain  of  war! 
When  the  stork  took  a  step  or  two  the  gull  ploiided 
along  after  him  ami  when  the  gull  mo\etl  the  stork 
also  mo\ed,  the  two  ne\er  being  more  tlian  three 
or  four  feet  apart.  ^  et  each  maintained  an  atti- 
tude of  detachment  as  if  loath  to  admit  the  slightest 
aftectlon  for  each  other.  Foolish  birds,  as  many 
said  and  laughed  at  them;  and  again,  heroes  out 
of  the  hell  on  the  Ridge  and  wholly  unconscious  of 
their  heroism  said  that  the  two  had  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages,  particularly  the  stork,  though  expert 
artillery  opinion  was  that  the  practical  gull  thought 
that  only  his  own  watchfulness  kept  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages  from  being  drowned  in  the  fountain  in  an 
a!)>ent-mintled  moment,  though  the  water  was  not 
up  to  a  stork's  ankle-joint.  More  nonsense,  when 
the  call  was  for  reaction  from  the  mighty  drama, 
was  woven  around  these  entertainers  by  men  who 
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could  not  p)  to  plays  tli.u)  wuuM  be  truiilijc  to 
pi'oplc  rc.ulinj,^  olliual  bulletins:  uoxen  bv  iliniri),' 
parties  of  (^tlitcrs  who  uhcn  Jusk  kll  went  imioors 
ami  jj;atlicrL'J  around  the  piario  bclorc  going  into  a 
charge  on  the  morrow. 

At  intervals  men  in  civilian  duthcs,  soft  hats, 
gaiters  over  everyday  trousers,  gojf  suits,  huntin^' 
suits,  appeared  at  the  hotel  or  were  seen  stalking 
about  captured  (jerman  trenehes.  the'r  garb  as  odd 
in  that  ordered  world  of  khaki  as  powdered  wig, 
kr.ee-breeches  and  silver  buckles  strolling  up  I'ic 
caihlly  or  I  ifth  .\\enue.  Prime  ministers,  Cabinet 
members,  great  financiers,  potentates,  journalists, 
poets,  artists  of  many  nationalities  came  to  do  the 
town.  They  saw  the  Ridge  under  its  blanket  of 
shell-smoke,  the  mighty  columns  of  transport,  all  the 
complex,  enormous  organization  ot  that  secret 
world,  peeked  into  Cierman  ilugouts,  and  in  com- 
mr.n  with  all  observers  estimated  the  distance  of  the 
nearest  shell-burst  from  their  own  persons. 

-Many  v.ere  ama/ed  to  find  that  generals  worked 
\n  chateaux  over  maps,  directing  by  telephone, 
instead  of  standing  on  hilltops  to  give  their  com- 
mands, and  that  war  was  a  systematic  business,  which 
made  those  who  Ivdd  been  at  the  front  writing  and 
writing  to  prove  that  it  was  wonder  if  nobody  read 
what  they  wrote.  An  American  wlio  said  that  he 
did  not  see  why  all  the  trucks  and  horses  and  wagons 
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aiul  nu'ii  dill  iint  lose  their  wav  was  sii^m'stisc  of 
the  llrst  vivid  ifii}M'L'ssi(ins  which  the  "  lu-w  eye  " 
brouj^ht  to  the  scene.  Arinther  praised,  niy  first 
book  for  the  way  it  had  inaiie  hie  at  the  frdiit 
clear  and  then  procecdeil  to  state  liis  surprise  at 
lindinj^  that  trenches  did  not  riiti  straight,  l)iit  in 
traverses,  and  that  soKIiers  lived  in  ht)iises  insteail 
of  tents  and  ^^[iinners  did  not  see  their  tar^a-ts.  Now 
he  had  seen  this  mi^^hty  army  at  work  tor  himself. 
It  is  the  only  way.  I  gl\  e  up  hope  of  making  others 
see  it. 

So  grim  the  processes  of  fighting,  so  lacking  in 
picturcsquencss,  that  one  welcomed  any  of  the  old 
symbols  of  war.  I  regretted  yet  rejoiced  tliat  the 
horse  was  still  a  factor.  It  was  good  to  think  that 
the  gasoline  engine  had  sa\ed  the  sore  backs  of  the 
pack  animals  of  other  da\s,  removed  the  horror  of 
dead  horses  beside  the  road  and  horses  driven  to 
exhaustion  by  the  urgency  if  fierce  necessity,  and 
th.at  a  shell  in  the  transport  meant  a  radiator 
smashed  instead  of  flesh  torn  and  scattered.  \ct 
the  horse  was  still  serving  man  at  the  front  and  the 
dog  still  flattering  him.  I  have  seen  dogs  lying  dead 
on  the  field  where  the  mascot  of  a  battalion  had  run 
along  with  the  men  in  a  charge;  dogs  were  found  in 
German  dugouts,  and  one  dog  adopted  by  a  corps 
staff  had  refused  to  leave  the  side  of  his  fallen  mas- 
ter, a  German  officer,  until  the  body  was  removed. 
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The-  horse  brought  Jour-footcil  lik'   int(.  the  dead 
world    ot    the    ^l..{,c,    iM!iciitly    drawing'    his    l(.;u!, 
mindless    of    nun-hlasts    and    the    -hriek    of    shell- 
fra;;rnents  once  he  was  habituated  lo  them.     As  he 
can   pass   over   rouuh   ^rounil,   he   goes   into   areas 
where  no  motor  vehicle  except  the   tanks  may  go. 
lie  need  not  wait  on   the  road-huildcrs  before   he 
takes  the  eighteen  pou:nlers  to  their  new  positions 
or  tollows  them  with  ammunition,     far  out  on  the 
held  I  have  seen  groups  of  artillery  horses  waiting 
in  a  dip  in  the  ground  while  their  guns  were  within 
five  hundred  yards  of  the   firing-line,   and  winding 
across   dead   fields  toward   an  isolated   battery  the 
caisson   horses  tntting  along  with   shells  bursting 
around  them. 

L'pon  August  days  when  the  breeze  that  passed 
overhead  was  only  tantalization  to  .  .en  in  com- 
munication trenches  carrying  up  ammunition  and 
bombs,  when  dugouts  were  ovens,  when  the  sun 
made  the  steel  helmet  a  hot  skilletdid  over  throb- 
bing temples,  the  horse-drawn  water  carts  wound 
up  the  slope  to  assuage  burning  thirst  and  back 
again,  between  the  gates  of  hell  and  the  piping 
station,  making  no  more  fuss  than  a  country  post- 
man on  his  rounds. 

Practically  all  the  water  that  the  fighters  had, 
aside  from  what  was  in  their  canteens,  must 
be  brought  up  in  this  way.  for  the  village  wells  were 
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tillcii  with  tlic  remains  of  shcll-criishcd  lu)iises. 
(lossips  of  battle  the  water  men,  they  ami  the 
streteher-hearers  hotli  non  combatants  p;oint;  ancl 
cominj;  under  tlie  shells  uf)  to  the  battle  lino,  hut 
particularly  so  the  water  men,  \v  ho  passed  the  time 
of  day  with  every  branch,  each  working  in  its  own 
compartment.  Wlien  the  weather  was  bad  tlie 
water  man's  business  became  slack  and  the  lot  of  the 
stretdier-bcarer  ^;rew  worse  in  the  mud.  What 
stories  the  stretcher-bearers  broujj;ht  in  of  wounded 
blown  oH  litters  by  shells,  of  the  necessity  of  choos- 
ing the  man  most  likely  to  sur\i\e  when  onlv  one 
of  two  could  be  c^rrietl,  of  whispered  messages 
frt)m  the  clyinjf,  and  themsehcs  keepinj^  to  their 
work  with  cheery  British  phlegm;  and  tlie  water 
men  told  of  nc  .v  eun  positions,  of  where  the  shells 
were  thickest,  of  ti   w  the  ii^ht  was  jj;oing. 

It  irritated  the  water  men,  prosaic  in  their  ilis- 
reii;ard  of  danger,  to  ha\e  a  tank  hit  on  the  wav  out. 
If  it  were  hit  on  the  way  back  when  it  was  empty 
this  was  of  less  account,  for  new  tanks  were  wait- 
ing in  reserve.  Tragedy  for  them  was  when  a  horse 
was  killed  and  often  they  returned  with  horses 
wounded.  It  did  not  occur  to  the  man  that  he  might 
be  hit;  it  was  the  loss  of  a  horse  or  a  tank  that 
worried  him.  One  had  his  cart  knocketi  over  by  a 
salvo  of  shells  and  set  upriglit  by  the  next,  wh'^re- 
upon,  according  to  the  account,  he  said  to  his  marc: 
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"  Come  on,  Mary,  I  always  told  you  the  Bodies 
were  bad  shots!"  Hut  there  arc  too  many  stories 
ot  the  water  men  to  repeat  without  sifting. 

^\'e  must  not  forget  the  little  donkeys  which  the 
IVench  brought  from  Africa  to  take  the  place  of 
men  in  carrying  supplies  up  to  the  trenches.  Single 
Hie  they  trotted  along  on  their  errand  and  they  had 
their  own  hospitals  for  woundcti.  It  is  said  tliat 
when  curtains  of  tire  began  ahead  they  would  throw 
forward  their  long  ears  inquiringly  and  hug  close 
to  tlie  side  of  the  trench  for  co\er  and  e\en  edge 
into  a  dugout  with  the  men.  who  made  room  for 
as  much  donkey  as  possible,  or  when  in  the  o}icn 
they  would  seek  the  shelter  of  shell-craters.  Lest 
their  perspicacity  be  underrated,  French  soldiers 
even  credited  the  wise  elders  among  them  with  the 
ability  to  distinguish  between  different  calibers  of 
shells. 


XXII 

Tin.  MAsii.Rv  or  THE  air 

"  N'osf  (lives'"  and  "crashers" — The  in»)<t  iiitciisr  duels  in  lils- 
l(ir\ — A\iatMr>  the  pride  of  nations — Heay  h.anip — The  IVArta- 
gnan  of  ih.e  air — Ma>tcr\  of  the  air — The  aristocrat  of  war,  the 
golden  \outh  of  adveiilurt — Ne.irfr  iinmorialitv  tlian  any 
ether  li\int:  man  can  he — The  Briii-h  are  reikless  aviators — 
Aerial  intUieiice  on  the  soldier's  ps;. cliolojiv — \'arieties  of  aero- 
plants — Iinmciise  numbers  of  aeroplaiiea  in  the  battles  in  the 
air. 

Wing  tip  touching  wing  tip  two  phantnins  passed 
in  the  mist  fifteen  thousand  feet  aboxe  the  earth 
and  British  phine  and  (lernian  plane  whieh  had 
grazed  each  otiier  were  lost  in  the  bank  of  cloud. 
The  dark  mass  which  an  axiator  sees  approaching 
when  he  is  o\cr  the  battlefield  proves  to  he  a  fifteen- 
inch  shell  at  the  top  of  its  parabola  which  passes 
ten  feet  over  his  head.  A  German  axiator  thinking 
he  is  near  home  circles  downward  on  an  oxercast 
day  towartl  a  British  aerodrome  to  find  out  his  mis- 
take too  late,  and  steps  out  of  his  machine  to  be 
asked  by  his  captors  if  he  won't  come  in  and  have 
tea.  Thus,  true  accou-it"^  that  come  to  the  aviators' 
mess  make  it  unnecessary  to  carry  your  imagina.ion 
with  you  at  the  front. 

They    talk    of    "  nose    dives "    and    "  crashers," 
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which  mean  the  way  an  cnciny's  piano  was  brought 
uown,  and  ahhough  tlicy  ha\c  no  pose  or  theatrical- 
ism  the  consciousness  of  behmginj;  to  the  wonder 
corps  of  modern  war  is  not  lacking.  Oik-  returns 
from  a  flight  and  finds  that  a  three-inch  anti- 
aircraft gim-shell  has  gone  through  tiie  b(jdy  of  his 
plane. 

"So  that  was  it!     Hardly  felt  it!"  he  said. 
If  the  shell  had  exploded?     (Jli.   well,  that  is  a 
habit  of  shells;  and  in  that  case  the  pilot  would  be 
in    the    German    lirKs    unrecognizable    among    the 
debris  of  his  machine  after  a   "  craslier." 

Where  in  the  old  West  gunmen  used  to  put  a 
notch  on  their  revolver  handle  for  every  man  killed, 
now  in  each  aviator's  record  is  the  number  of 
enemy  planes  which  he  has  brought  d-wn.  When 
a  Frenchman  has  ten  his  name  goes  into  the  official 
bulletin.  Everything  contributes  to  urge  on  the 
hghting  aviator  to  more  and  more  victims  till  one 
day  he,  too,  is  a  victim.  Xe\er  were  tluels  so 
detached  or  so  intense.  No  clashing  of  steel,  no 
Hecks  of  blood,  only  two  men  with  wings.  While  the 
soldier  feels  his  weapon  go  home  and  the  bomber 
sees  his  bomb  In  flight,  the  a\iator  watches  for 
his  opponent  to  drop  forward  in  his  seat  as  the  first 
sign  that  he  has  lost  control  of  his  plane  and  of 
victory,  and  he  does  not  hear  the  jussing  of  the  bul- 
lets that  answer  those  from  his  own  machine  gun. 
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f)nc  luro  comes  to  take  t.'ie  place  of  another  who 
has  been  lost.  A  smiliiiLr  I'nMli-h  youth  was 
etiiliirrassed  ulieii  asked  how  he  brought  down 
the  t^r  at  Immehiiann,  most  famous  of  Cierman 
a\  iators. 

Nelson's  "  Death  or  Westminster  Ahhey  "  has  be- 
come })araphrased  to  "  Death  or  the  lomtuimif/iu'." 
At  twenty-one,  while  a  general  of  division  i-  un- 
known except  in  the  army  an  a\iator's  name  nay 
be  the  boast  of  a  nation.  In  him  is  expressed  the 
national  imagination.  t!ie  sense  of  hero-worship 
which  people  love  to  personify.  The  British  a\ia- 
tion  corps  stuck  to  anonymity  until  the  ^ivinp;  of  a 
\  ictoria  Cross  one  day  re\ealed  that  Lieutenant 
Hall  had  brou;.,dit  down  his  twenty  sixth  (jerman 
plane. 

Soon  aftc-  the  taking  of  Fort  Douaiimont  when 
I  was  at  \'erdun,  Beauchamp.  blontl,  blue-eyed  and 
^^Mitle  of  manner,  who  had  thrilled  all  Trance  by 
bombing  lissen,  said.  "  Now  they  will  expect  me  to 
1:0  tarther  and  do  something  greater;'"  ami  I  was 
not  surprised  to  learn  a  month  later  that  he  liad 
been  killed.  Something  in  the  wav  he  spoke  con- 
vincetl  me  that  he  foresaw  death  and  accepted  it  as 
a  matter  of  course;  and  he  reali/ed.  too.  the  penalty 
of  being  a  hero.  He  had  flown  o'er  Fssen  and 
dropped  his  bombs  and  seen  them  burst,  which  was 
all  of  his  story. 
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The  public  thrill  oxer  such  i.\[il()its  is  the  f^rcater 
because  ot  their  simplicity.  .\ii  axiator  has  no  ex- 
periences on  the  roaii;  he  cannot  stop  to  talk  to 
anyone.  J  here  is  Hight;  there  is  a  lever  that  releases 
1  boiTih;  there  is  a  machine  ^un.  lie  may  not 
inJul^^a-  in  psychology,  which  would  be  wool- 
^Mtherinii:,  when  every  faculty  is  objectively  occu- 
pied. I  le  is  strangely  helpless,  a  human  being 
borne  through  space  by  a  machine,  and  when  he 
returns  to  tiie  mess  he  really  has  little  to  tell  except 
as  it  relates  to  mechanism  and  techni(iuc. 

I  he  Royal  I'lying  Corps,  which  is  the  official 
name.  ne\er  wants  for  volunteers.  Kvcr  the  num- 
ber ot  pilots  Is  in  excess  of  the  number  of  machines. 
'\oung  men  with  embroidered  wings  on  their 
breasts,  wliich  prove  that  they  have  qualified,  waited 
on  factories  to  turn  out  wings  for  Hying.  I'light 
itseh  is  simple,  but  the  initiati\e  equal  to  great 
dcetls  is  an(^ther  thing.  Here  you  revert  to  an 
ninate  gilt  of  the  individual  who,  finding  in  danger 
the  zest  of  a  glorious  curiosity,  the  intoxica- 
tion of  action,  clear  eye,  steady  har,  1  answering 
lightning  quickness  of  thought,  becomes  the  D'Arta- 
gnan  of  the  air.  There  is  no  telling  what  boyish 
neophyte  will  show  a  steady  hand  in  daring  the 
supreme  hazards  with  light  heart,  or  what  man 
whom  his  friends  thought  was  born  for  aviation 
may  lack  the  towch  of  genius. 
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lar  up  in  the  air  tlicrc  is  an  iinaj^inary  boundary 
liuc  wfiich  Hl-s  over  the  battle  line;  and  there  is 
another  which  iiia\  be  on  your  side  or  on  the  other 
side  of  the  battle  line.  It  is  the  location  of  the  sec- 
ond line  that  tells  who  has  the  mastery  of  the  air. 
A  word  of  bare  and  inipressi\e  mcanin^r  this  of 
mastery  in  war,  which  represents  force  without 
(lualitication;  that  the  other  man  is  down  and  you 
are  up,  the  other  fends  and  you  thrust.  More 
glorious  than  the  swift  rush  of  destroyer  to  a  battle- 
ship that  of  the  British  plants  whose  bombs  brought 
down  six  German  sausage  balloons  in  flames  before 
the  (jrand  Ottensive  began. 

I  need  never  have  visited  an  aerodrome  on  the 
Somme  to  know  whether  Briton  and  Frenchman  or 
(jcrman  was  master  of  the  air.  'Fhe  answer  was 
there  whenever  you  looked  in  the  heavens  in  the 
absence  of  iron  crosses  on  the  hovering  or  scudding 
or  turning  plane  wings  and  the  multiplicity  of  bulPs- 
cyes;  in  the  abandoned  way  that  both  British  and 
I  rcnch  pickets  flew  over  the  enemy  area,  as  if  space 
were  theirs  and  they  dared  any  interference.  If  you 
saw  a  Cierman  plane  appear  you  could  count  three 
or  four  Allied  planes  appearing  from  different  direc- 
tions to  surround  it.  The  German  had  to  go  or  be 
caught  in  a  cross  fire,  and  man(fuvered  to  his 
death. 

Mastery  of  the  air  is  another  essential  of  supe- 
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riorit)'  for  an  orfcnsive;  one  oj'  the  \it:il  features  in 
the  organized  whole  of  an  attack.  As  you  press 
men  and  guns  forward  enemy  planes  must  not  locate 
your  movements.  Your  planes  with  fighting  planes 
as  interference  must  force  a  passage  for  your 
observers  to  spot  the  fall  of  shells  on  new  targets, 
to  assist  in  re{">orting  the  progress  of  charges  and 
to  play  their  proper  auxiliary  part  in  the  complex 
system  of  army  intelligence. 

Before  the  ohensi\e  new  aerodromes  began  to 
appear  along  the  front  at  the  same  time  that  new 
roads  were  building.  An  army  that  had  lacked  both 
planes  and  guns  at  the  start  now  had  both.  I'.very 
a\iator  knew  rhat  he  was  expected  to  gain  and  hold 
the  mastery;  his  part  was  set  no  less  than  tiiat  of 
the  infantry.  Where  should  "the  spirit  that 
quickeneth  "  dwell  if  not  with  the  aviators?  No 
weary  legs  hamper  him;  he  does  not  have  to  crawl 
over  the  dead  or  hide  in  shell-craters  or  stand  up 
to  his  knees  in  mire.  He  is  the  pampered  aristocrat 
of  war,  the  golden  youth  oi  adventure. 

He  leaves  a  comfortable  bed,  with  bath,  a  good 
breakfast,  the  comradeship  of  a  pleasant  mess,  th.e 
care  of  servants,  to  mount  his  steed.  When  he 
returns  he  has  only  to  step  out  of  his  seat.  Me- 
chanics look  after  his  plane  and  refreshment  and 
shade  in  summer  and  warmth  in  winter  await  alike 
the  spoiled  child  of  the  favored,  adventurous  corps 
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nlio  has  not  the  (,ntt  and  nc\cr  ()uitc  ihircs  the  f^rcat 
hazards  as  well  as  the  one  who  dares  them  to  his 
certain  entl.     All  depends  on  the  man. 

Hisin^r  ten   or   fifteen   thousand    feet,   slipping,'   in 
and  out  of  Jouds.  the  a\iator  breathes  pure  o/one 
on   a   dustless   roatiway,   the   world   a   ca'-|iet   under 
him;  and  thou;,rh  death  is  at  his  elbow  it  is  no  ^^rimy 
companion  like  deat'i  in  the  trenches.     He  is  up  or 
he  is  down,  and  when  he  is  up  the  thrill  that  holds 
his  faculties  permits  of  no  apprehcnsi(jns.     There  is 
no  halfway  business  of  ghastly  wounds  which  fore- 
doom  sur\i\al    as   a    cripple.      Alive,    he    is   nearer 
immortality  tha.i  any  other  living  man  can  be:  dead, 
his   spirit   leaves   him    while    he    is   in    the    heaxens. 
Death  comes  splendidly,  quickly,   and  until  the  last 
moment  he  is  trying  to  keep  control  of  his  machine. 
It   is   not    for   him    to    envy    the    days   of   cavalry 
charges,     lie  docs  not  dejiend  uiH)n  the  companion- 
ship of  other  men  to  carry  him  on,  but  is  the  auto- 
crat ot  his  own  fate,  the  ruler  of  his  own  dreams. 
All  hours  of  daylight  are  the  same  to  him.     At  any 
•^•me  he  may  be  called  to  tlight  and  perhaps  to  die. 
I  he  glories  of  sunset  and  sunrise  are  his  between 
the  sun  and  the  earth. 

You  expect  the  British  to  be  cool  aviators,  but 
with  their  phlegm,  as  we  ha\e  seen,  goes  that 
singular  love  of  risk,  of  adventure,  which  sends 
them  to  shoot  tigers  and  climb  mountains.     Indeed, 
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the  rn«lislun:iri"s  plilc^m  is  ;i  sort  ..("  Ica>li  holilintr 
in  check  a  certain  recklessness  which  his  seemitij; 
casiialness  conceals.  After  it  had  hecome  almost  a 
law  that  no  aviator  shoiiKl  descend  lower  than 
twelve  thousand  feet,  British  a\iators  on  the  Sommc 
descended  to  three  liundred,  emptied  their  machine 
Kuns  into  the  enemy,  and  escaped  (he  patter  of  rifle 
fire  whic!i  the  surprised  (ierman  soldiers  had  hardly 
hcRun  before  the  [^lane  at  two  miles  a  minute  or 
more  was  out  of  ran^^e. 

When  Lord  Kitchener  was  inspecting  an  aero- 
drome in  France  in  19,4  he  said  :  '■  One  day  you  will 
be  flyinj^r  and  evoluting  in  s.juadrons  like  the  navy;  " 
and  the  aviators,  then  feeling  their  way  step  by  step, 
smiled  doubtfully,  convinced  that  '•  K  "  had  an 
imagination.  A  \c^^■  months  later  the  prophecy  had 
come  true  and  the  types  of  planes  ha. I  increased 
uiitd  they  were  as  numerous  as  the  types  of  jruns. 

I  he  swift  falcon  waiting  fifteen  thousand  feet 
up  for  his  prey  to  add  another  to  his  list  in  the 
commmuqiu-  is  as  distinct  from  the  one  in  which  I 
crossed  the  channel  as  the  destroyer  is  from  the 
cruiser  and  from  some  still  bigger  tvpes  as  is  the 
cruiser  from  a  battleship.  While  the  enemy  was 
bemg  fought  down,  bombs  were  dropped  not  by 
pounds  but  by  tons  on  villages  and  billets,  on  am- 
munition dumps  and  rail-heads,  adding  their  destruc- 
tion to  that  of  the  shells. 
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'I  liLTc  was  more  \aluc  in  mastery  than  in  ile- 
striiction  or  in  frcciloin  of  ohserxation,  for  it 
atfccteil  the  enemy's  morale.  A  soldier  likes  to  see 
his  own  planes  in  tlie  air  ami  the  enemy's  hein^ 
cin\  en  away.  I  he  aerial  influence  on  his  psvehology 
is  enormous,  tor  he  can  watch  the  planes  as  he  lies 
in  a  shell-crater  with  his  machine  j;un  or  stands 
^uard  in  the  trench;  Vc  has  ^^limpses  of  passing 
winj^s  o\erhead  between  the  hursts  of  shells.  To 
know  that  his  f^uns  arc  not  replying  adequately  and 
that  every  time  one  of  his  planes  appears  it  is  driven 
to  co\er  takes  the  edge  otl  initiati\c,  courage  and 
discipline,  in  the  resentment  that  he  is  handi- 
capped. 

German  prisoners  used  to  say  on  the  Somme  that 
their  a\iators  were  "  funks,"  though  the  Allied 
a\iators  knew  that  it  was  not  their  opponents'  lack 
of  courage  which  was  the  principal  fault,  e\en  if 
they  had  lost  morale  from  being  the  under  dog 
and  lacked  British  and  French  initiative,  but  numbers 
and  material.  It  was  resource  against  resource 
again;  a  fight  in  the  delicate  business  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  fragile  framework,  of  the  wonderful 
engines  with  their  short  li\es.  and  of  the  skilled  bat- 
talions of  workers  in  factories.  The  (lermans  had 
to  bring  more  planes  from  another  front  in  order 
to  restore  the  balance.  The  Allies  foreseeing  this 
brought  still  more  themselves,  till  the  numbers  were 
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so  immense  that  when  a  battle  between  a  score  of 
planes  on  either  side  took  phice  no  one  dared  ven- 
ture the  opinion  that  the  limit  had  been  reached  — 
not  while  there  was  so  much  room  in  the  air  and 
volunteers  tor  the  aviation  corps  were  so  plentiful. 
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Tliitpv.il  ,i:;im— Director  of  tartics  (if  an  arm>  rorp5 — (jradualfS 
of  Siatf  Ci'lleuft — Army  Jarj;on — An  army  dirtcJor'*  olh<  t — 
"  ll<ipc  %ou  will  see  a  ^ond  show" — "  1  his  road  i>  chilled; 
dosed  to  vehicles" — A  perfect  sutntner  afternoon — The  view 
ai  Ills'"  No  Man's  I.ai;d — Ne^ts  of  luirrnvvfrs  more  cunning  than 
an\    rudeiit* — men — Iraiiijiiil    preliminaries   to   an   aitadi — The 

palcni  luii.iiu  III    hre— Rfj;istrring  liy   practice  shots  — K. in^; 

us   men   uill    rim   onl\    fiom   dialli — 1  lie    tall   iilhiir    who   lol- 
lapscd —     liic   shower  ot    dta'li   " 

"  \Vi.  hail  a  j,'<)()d  sliiiw  (1,!\  iHt'iirc  vcsrcrilay."  s:\\^\ 
BriL;;uli(.T-(lciicral  I'hilip  Howell.  wIkm  i  went  to 
tall  on  liiin  oik-  liay.  '"  Sorry  you  were  not  here. 
^ Oil  couKl  lia\e  seen  it  exeellently." 

The  cor})s  of  wlileh  he  was  general  st.ift  offieer 
had  taken  a  seetion  of  tirst-line  treiuh  at  I  !iiep\  ;il 
with  more  prisoners  than  casualties,  whuh  i-^  t!ie 
kitul  of  news  they  like  to  hear  at  deneral  lle.ul- 
quarters.  'I"hiep\al  was  alw.'.es  in  the  l>;!ck^rouiul 
of  the  army's  mind,  the  symbol  of  rankling  memory 
which  irritated  Uritish  stub';ornness  ami  consoleii 
the  cnc:iiy  for  his  defeat  of  July  i  ^th  and  his 
gradual  loss  of  the  Ridi^e.  The  (iermans.  on  the 
defensi\e.  considered  tliat  tiic  failure  to  take 
Thiep\al    at    the    bej^inning   of    the    Somme    battle 
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provc<l  its  iinprf^mahility;  the  British,  on  the  otten- 
sivc,  consiJiTcti  no  plate  iinpre^'nal)Ie. 

i'aintly  visible  from  the  hills  aroiitui  Albert,  dis- 
tinctly from  the  ()hser\atiun  post  in  a  lii^h  tree,  the 
remains  of  the  vill:i)^e  looked  like  a  patch  of  coal 
dust  smeared  in  a  fold  of  the  hi^h  j^roiind.  When 
British  fifteen-inc'  shells  made  it  their  tar^,'et  some 
of  the  dust  rose  in  a  ^reat  ^'cyser  and  fell  back  into 
place;  but  there  were  cellars  in  Thiepval  which  e\en 
fit  teen-inch  shells  could  not  penetrate. 

"llcnvevcr,  we'll  make  the  (iern;ans  there  form 
the  habit  of  staying,'  imloors,"  said  a  j,ninncr. 

Howell  who  had  the  Thiepval  task  in  hand  I  had 
fiist  known  at  L'skub  in  Macedonia  in  the  days  of 
the  Macedonian  revolution,  when  Ililmi  I'asha  was 
juggling  with  the  I'owers  of  I-urope  and  autonomy 
—days  which  seem  far  away.  A  lieutenant  then, 
Howell  had  an  assij^niment  from  The  Times,  while 
home  on  leave  from  India,  in  order  to  make  a  study 
of  the  Balkan  situation.  In  our  walks  around 
Lskub  as  we  discussed  the  politics  and  the  armies 
of  the  world  I  \owu\  that  all  was  grist  that  came 
to  his  keen  mind.  I  lis  Ideas  about  soldiering  were 
explicit  and  practical.  It  was  such  hard-working, 
observant  officers  as  he,  most  of  them  students  at 
one  time  or  another  at  the  Statt  College,  who, 
when  the  crisis  came,  as  the  result  of  their  applica- 
tion in  peace  time,  became  the  organizers  and  com- 
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niarnicrs  of  the  New  Arniw  The  lieiitcMaiit  I  had 
met  at  l.\kuh  was  now.  at  tliirtv-ciulu,  tlic  liireacr 
of  the  tactics  of  an  army  cnrps  uhicfi  was  sohin^ 
tlie  problem  of  reeluein^f  tlic  most  redoubtable  of 
tield  works. 

\Vhene\er  1  think  of  fhc  Statl  Colleije  I  am 
reminded  that  at  the  close  of  the  .\mericaii  Ci\il 
War  the  commanders  of  all  the  armies  .uul  most 
of  the  corps  were  graduates  of  West  Point,  which 
serves  to  prove  that  a  man  of  ability  \\ith  a  ^ood 
militar\'  ediic.uion  has  the  st.irt  ot  one  who  has 
not,  rhou^di  no  lav.  s  ^'overn  ^H;niu^es;  and  it  we 
should  ever  have  to  li^ht  another  <zreat  war  1  look 
for  our  ^eneral^  to  ha\e  studied  at  I.ea\  env.  orth 
and  when  the  war  entls  for  the  leailers  to  be  men 
whom  tlie  i)ublic  did  not  know  when  it  be^an. 

"  We  siiall  have  another  show  to-morrow  and 
I  think  that  will  be  a  good  one,  too,"  said 
i  iowell. 

All  attacks  are  "  shows;  "  big  shows  over  two  or 
three  miles  or  more  of  front,  little  shows  o\er  a 
thousand  yar>is  or  so,  while  t;\e  hundred  yanls  Is 
merelv  "  cleaning  up  a  trench."'  it  mav  seem  a 
llippant  way  of  speaking,  but  it  Is  simplv  the  appli- 
cation of  jargon  to  the  e\cryday  work  of  an  organi- 
zation. An  attack  that  fails  Is  a  "washout,"'  for 
not  all  attacks  succeed.  If  they  did.  progress  would 
be  a  matter  of  marching. 
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"Zero  is  at   four:  come  at  two,"   II„wclI  said 
when  I  was  going. 

At  two  the  next  afternoon  I  found  hun  occupied 
less  %\ith  final  details  than  with  the  routine  business 
of  one  who  is  clearing  his  desk  preparatory  to  a 
week-end  holiday.  Against  the  wall  of  what  had  been 
once  a  bedroom  in  tiie  house  of  the  leading  '.Iti/en 
of  the  town,  which  was  hi^-  office,  he  had  an  impro- 
vised bookkeeper's  desk  and  ui  it  were  the  mapped 
plans  of  the  afternoon's  operation,  wliich  he  had 
worked  over  with  tlie  diligence  and  profes^onal 
earnestness  of  an  architect  over  his  blue  prints. 
He  had  been  over  the  ground  and  studied  it  with  the 
care  of  a  landscape  gardener  who  is  going  to  make 
improxcments. 

''  A  smoke  barrage  screen  along  there,"  he  ex- 
plained, indicating  the  line  of  a  German  trench, 
"  but^  a  real  attack  along  here  "—which  sounded 
familiar  from  staff  officers  in  chateaux. 

E\ery  detail  of  the  German  positions  was  accu- 
rately outlined,  yard  by  yard,  their  machine  guns 
definitely  located. 

"  We're  uncertain  about  that  one,"  he  remarked, 
laying  his  pencil  on  the  map  symbol  for  a  •«  M.  G. 

Trench  mortars  had  another  symbol,  deep  dug- 
outs another.  It  was  the  business  of  somebody  to 
get  all  this  information  without  being  communica- 
tee about  his  methods.     Referring  to  a  section  of 
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a  hiinclrccl  yards  or  more  he  remarked  that  an  eager 
company  commantier  had  thought  that  he  could 
take  a  hit  i)f  (ierman  trench  there  and  had  taken  it, 
which  meant  that  the  gunners  had  to  be  informed 
so  as  to  rearrange  the  barrage  or  curtain  of  fire 
with  the  resulting  necessity  of  fresh  observations 
and  (resh  registry  of  practice  shots.  I  judged  that 
Howell  did  not  wp.nt  the  men  to  be  too  eager;  he 
wanted  them  just  eager  enough. 

This  game  being  played  along  the  whole  front 
has,  of  course,  been  likened  to  chess,  with  guns  and 
men  as  pieces.  I  had  in  mind  the  dummy  -  ctors  and 
dummy  scenery  with  which  stage  managers  try  out 
their  acts,  only  in  this  instance  there  was  ne\er  any 
rehearsal  on  the  actual  stage  with  the  actual  scenery 
unless  a  first  attack  had  failed,  as  the  Germans  will 
not  permit  such  liberties  except  under  machine  gun 
fire.  A  call  or  two  came  over  the  telephone  about 
some  minor  details,  the  principal  ones  being  already 
settled. 

"  h's  time  to  go,"  he  said  finally. 

'I  he  corps  commander  was  downstairs  in  the  din- 
ing-room comfortably  smoking  his  pipe  after  tea. 
I  here  would  be  nothing  for  him  to  do  until  news 
of  the  attack  had  been  received.  "  I  h(;nc  vou  will 
see  a  good  show,"  he  remarked,  by  uav  of  an 
revoir. 

I  low  earnestly  he  hoped  it  there  is  no  use  of  men- 
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tinning  here.  It  is  taken  for  granted.  Carefully 
thought  out  plans  backed  by  hundreds  of  guns  and 
the  lives  of  men  at  stake — and  against  the  Thiepval 
fortifications! 

"  Yes,  we'll  ma.e  it  nicely,"  concluded  Mowell, 
as  we  went  down  the  steps.  A  man  used  to  mot(jr- 
ing  ten  miles  to  catch  the  nine-thirty  to  town  could 
not  have  been  more  certain  of  the  disposal  of  his 
time  than  this  soldier  on  the  way  to  an  attack.  His 
car  which  was  waiting  had  a  right  of  way  up  to 
front  such  as  is  enjoyed  only  by  the  manager  of  the 
works  on  his  own  premises.  Of  course  he  paid  no 
attention  to  the  sign,  "This  road  is  shelled;  closed 
to  vehicles,"  at  the  beginning  of  a  stretch  of  road 
which  looked  unused  and  desolate. 

"  A  car  in  front  of  me  here  the  other  day 
received  a  direct  hit  from  a  '  krump,'  and  car  and 
passengers  practically  disappeared  before  my  eyes," 
he  remarked,  without  further  dwelling  on  the  inci- 
dent; for  the  Germans  were,  in  turn,  irritated  with 
the  insistence  of  these  stubborn  British  that  they 
could  take  Thiepval. 

Three  prisoners  in  the  barbed-wire  indosure  that 
we  passed  looked  lonely.  They  must  have  been 
picked  up  in  a  little  bombing  atiair  in  a  sap. 

"  i  think  that  they  will  have  plenty  of  compan- 
ions this  evening."  said  Howell.  "How  they  will 
enjoy  their  dinner!  "     He  smiled  in  recollection  as 
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ilid  I  of  that  familiar  si^ht  of  prisoners  eating. 
Nothing  excites  hunger  like  a  battle  or  gives  such 
zest  to  appetite  as  knwwlcJge  that  you  are  out  of 
danger.  I  know  that  it  is  true  and  so  does  every- 
body at  the  front. 

As  his  car  knew  no  regulations  except  his  wishes 
he  might  take  it  as  far  as  it  could  go  witliout  trying 
to  cross  trenches.  I  wonder  how  long  it  would  have 
taken  me  if  I  had  had  a  map  and  asked  no  ques- 
tions to  lind  my  way  to  the  gallery  seat  wh^ch 
Howell  had  chosen  for  watching  the  show.  After 
we  JKui  j-iasscd  guns  wi;h  only  one  out  of  ten  firing 
leiMirely  but  all  with  their  covers  oil,  the  gunners 
near  their  pieces  and  ample  ammunition  at  hand, 
we   cut    straight    up    the    slo  Howell     glancing 

at  his  wrist  watch  ami  asking  i.  ,ic  were  walking  too 
fast  f(»r  me.  We  dropped  into  a  communication 
trench  at  a  point  which  experience  had  proven  was 
the  rigiit  place  to  begin  t(;  take  cover. 

"This  is  a  good  place,'"  he  said  at  length,  and 
we  rubbed  our  helmets  with  some  of  the  chalk 
lumps  of  tiK  parapet,  which  left  the  black  spot  of 
ou-  held  glasses  the  only  bit  of  us  not  in  harmony 
with  our  background. 

it  was  a  perfect  afternoon  In  late  summer,  with- 
out wind  or  excessive  heat,  the  blue  sky  unflecked; 
such  an  afternoon  as  you  would  choose  for  lolling 
ill  a  hammock  and  reading  a  book.    The  foreground 
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was  a  slope  dounwnrd  to  a  little  valley  where  tfie 
usual  limbless  iree-trunks  were  stamliii^  in  a  groxe 
that  had  been  thoroughly  shelletl.  No  one  was  in 
sight  there,  and  an  occasional  derinan  li\;-point- 
ninc  shell  burst  i^n  the  nilxture  of  splinters  and 
earth. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  was  a  cut  in  the 
earth,  a  elitch,  the  British  lirst-line  trench,  u  liich  was 
unoccupied,  so  far  as  I  could  see.  Beyond  l.iv  the 
old  \o  .Man's  Land  where  grass  and  weed;  find 
grown  v.ild  tor  two  seasons,  hidinti^  the  numerous 
'^ell-craters  and  the  remains  of  the  dead  from  the 
British  charge  of  July  i  st  which  had  been  repulsed. 
i)n  the  other  side  of  this  was  two  hundred  vards  ot 
desolate  stretcli  up  to  the  wa\y,  chalky  c.\ca\"ation 
from  the  deep  cutting  of  the  (ierman  first-line 
trench,  as  distinct  as  a  white  line  <>n  dark-brown 
paper.  There  was  no  sign  of  life  here,  either,  or 
to  the  rear  wh""p  ran  the  network  of  other  excawa- 
tions  as  the  result  of  the  almost  two  years  of  Cier- 
man  digging,  the  whole  thrown  in  relief  on  the  slope 
up  to  the  bare  trunks  of  two  or  three  trees  thrust 
upward  from  the  smudge  of  the  ruins  of  Thiep- 
val. 

Just  a  knoll  in  rolling  farm  country,  that  was  all; 
but  it  concealed  burrows  upnn  burrows  ol  burrowcrs 
more  cunning  than  any  rode  is — niLii.  Since  Julv 
1st  the  Germans  had  not  beai  itile.      IIkv  hatl  had 
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time  to  [)'-ol^t  from  the  lcssf)n  of  the  attack  with 
additions  and  iinpi-f)\cuicnts.  They  had  deepened 
duj^outs  and  joined  them  by  galleries;  they  had  Box 
ami  Cox  hiding-places;  nests  defensible  from  all 
sides  uhicli  became  known  as  Mystery  Works  and 
Wonder  Works.  The  message  of  that  gashed  and 
spaded  hillsitle   .vas  one  of  mortal  defiance. 

Occasionally  a  British  high  explosive  broke  In  the 
German  trench  and  all  up  and  ilown  the  line  as  far 
as  we  could  sec  this  desultory  shell  fire  was  proceed- 
ing. gi\ing  no  sign  of  where  the  next  attack  was 
coming,  which  was  part  of  the  plan. 

"It's  ten  to  four!"  said  Ilowell.  "We  were 
here  in  ample  time.  I  hope  we  get  them  at  relief." 
which  was  when  a  battalion  that  had  been  on  duty 
was  relieved  by  a  battalion  that  liad  been  in  rest. 
lie  laid  his  map  on  the  parapet  and  the  location 
and  plan  of  the  attack  became  clear  as  a  part  of  the 
extensive  operations  in  the  Thiepval-Mouquet  I"arm 
sector,  llie  British  were  turning  the  flank  of  these 
I  hiepval  positions  as  they  swung  in  from  the  joint 
of  the  break  of  July  ist  up  to  the  Pozieres  Ridge. 
A  squeeze  here  and  a  squeeze  there;  an  attack  on 
that  side  and  then  on  this:  one  bite  after  another. 
"  I  hope  you  will  like  our  patent  barrage,"  said 
the  artillcrv  general,  as  he  stopped  for  a  moment 
on  the  way  to  a  near-by  observation  post.  "  We  are 
thinking  rather  well  of  it  ourselves  of  late."     He 
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did  not  even  have  to  touch  a  pushbutton  to  turn  on 
the  current.     Me  had  set  four  as  zero. 

I  am  not  goinj;  to  speak  of  sus[  'nse  before  the 
attack  as  bcinjij  In  the  \ery  air  and  so  forth.  I  felt 
it  personally,  but  the  (iermans  did  not  feel  it  or,  at 
least,  the  British  did  not  want  them  to  feel  it. 
I  here  was  no  more  si^n  of  an  earthly  storm  brew- 
ing as  one  looked  at  the  field  than  of  a  thunder- 
storm as  f)ne  lookctl  at  the  sky.  Perfect  soporific 
tranquillity  possessed  the  surroundings  except  for 
shell-bursts,  and  their  mea^erness  intensified  the 
aspect,  strangely  enough,  on  that  battlefield  where 
I  had  never  seen  a  quieter  afternoon  since  the 
Sommc  offensive  had  begun.  One  could  ask  nothing 
better  than  that  the  tranquillity  should  put  the  (ier- 
mans to  sleep.  To  tlie  staff  expert,  howexer.  the 
dead  world  lived  without  the  sight  of  men.  l!\ery 
square  rod  of  ground  had  some  message. 

Of  course,  I  knc\\-  what  was  coming  at  four 
o'clock,  but  I  was  ama/ed  at  its  power  and  accuracy 
when  it  did  come — this  impro\ed  method  of  artil- 
lery preparation,  this  patent  curtain  of  (Ire.  An 
outburst  of  screaming  shells  o\erhead  that  became 
a  continuous,  roaring  sweep  like  that  of  a  number 
of  endless  railroad  trains  in  the  air  signified  tliat 
the  gijns  which  had  been  idle  were  all  speaking. 
Every  one  by  scattered  practice  shots  had  registered 
on  the  German  first-line  trench  at  the  point  where 
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its  shcII-hursts  would  form  its  link  in  the  chain  of 
hursts.     Over  the  wavy  line  of  chalk  for  the  front 
of  the  attack  broke  the  Hashes  of  cracking  shrapnel 
jackets,  whose   bullets  were   whipping  up   spurts  of 
chalk  hki.  spurts  of  dust  on  a  road  from  a  hailstorm. 
As  the  gun-blasts  began   I  saw  some  figures  rise 
up  back  of  the  (lerman  trench.     I  juilged  that  they 
were  the  relief  coming  up  or  a  working  party  that 
had    been    under    cr)\cr.      Tliese    (.ermans    had    to 
make  a  (]uick  decision:  Would  they  try  a  leap  for 
the  tlugouts  or  a  leap  t..  the  rear?     They  decided 
on   llight.^     A   hundred-yard   sprint   and  they   would 
be  out  of  that  murderous  swatli  laid  so  accurately 
on  a   narrow  belt.      They  ran  as  men  will  onlv  run 
from    death.      \o    goose-stepping    or    "after    you, 
sir  "  limited  their  eagerness.     I  had  to  smile  at  rheir 
precipitancy  and  as  some   dropped   it  was   hard  to 
realize  that  they  had  fallen  from  death  or  wounds. 
I  hey  seemed  only  manikins  in  a  pantomime. 

I  hen  a  lone  figure  stepped  up  out  of  a  communi- 
cation tr.nch  just  back  of  the  Ccrman  first  line. 
'Ihis  tall  oflicer,  who  could  see  nothing  between 
walls  of  earth  where  he  was,  stood  up  in  full  \  iew 
looking  around  as  if  taking  stock  of  the  situation, 
deciding,  perhaps,  whether  that  smoke  barrage  to 
his  right  now  rolling  out  of  the  British  trench  was 
on  the  real  line  of  .atack  or  was  only  for  deception; 
obscr\ing  and  concluding  what  his  men,   I   judge,' 
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were  never  to  know,  for,  as  a  man  will  when  struck 
a  hard  blow  behind  the  knees,  he  collapsed  suddenly 
and  the  earth  swallowed  him  up  before  the  bursts 
of  shrapnel  smoke  had  become  so  tiiitk  over  the 
trench  ihat  it  formed  a  curtain. 

There  must  ha\c  been  a  shell  a  minute  to  the 
yard;  Slirapnel  bullets  wore  hissing  i.ito  the  mouths 
of  iIuRouts;  death  was  hugging  every  cre\ice.  saying 
to  the  (iermans : 

"  Keep  tlownl  Keep  out  of  the  rain!  If  you  try 
to  get  out  with  a  machine  gun  you  will  be  killed! 
Our  infantry  is  coming!  " 
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WATCH l.\(,   A   CHARGE 

The  Hritlvli  irciidi  (.,nic-  to  lifr— The  line  «"<■••  forwar.!— A 
nioiifrn  charge  no  dunctr  for  heroics— Macliiiit-  like  forward 
moveiiinit— I  he  irio^t  wiikul  so\irul  in  a  haitle— The  first 
machine  kum— A  hcjulllu!  harra^c— Tlic  dreaded  ■•>horts"— 
The  harraj^e  lift>  to  ihr  ^ckmuI  jme— Ilie  leap  into  the  tienchet 
— liKures  in  ureen  with  hands  up— Captured  from  dimoufs— 
A  man  v\ho  n.ai'r  hi-  choice  and  paid  the  price— Ccrmaii 
answering;  lire— Sec, nd  pari  of  the  program— A^ain  the 
protctiiij;  ^'a^ra^;e— Success— Waves  of  men  advancing  hehind 
waves  ol  shell  tire— Prisoners  in  t;ood  fettle— Brigadici-Gencral 
Philip   Unwell. 

Now  the  British  trench  came  to  life.  What  seemed 
like  a  row  of  khaki-colored  washbasins  bottom  side 
up  and  fast  to  a  taut  string  rose  out  of  the  cut  in 
the  earth  on  the  other  side  of  tlic  valley,  and  after 
them  came  the  shoulders  and  bodies  of  British  sol- 
diers who  began  climbing  over  the  parapet  just  as 
a  man  would  come  up  the  cellar  stairs.  This  was 
the  charge. 

I'ive  minutes  the  barrage  or  curtain  of  fire  was 
to  last  and  five  minutes  was  the  allotted  time  for 
these  I'.nglish  soldiers  to  go  from  theirs  to  the  Ger- 
man trench  which  they  were  to  take.  So  many 
paces  to  the  minute  was  the  calculation  of  their  rate 
of  progress  across  that  dreadful  No  Man's  Land, 
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where  rnachinc  muis  i.tiil  (jerniari  curtains  of  fire 
IkhI  wrought  death  in  the  preceding  charge  of 
July   1st. 

I!\ery  detail  of  the  men's  equipment  was  \isihlc 
as  their  full-length  figures  appeared  on  the  'back- 
ground of  the  gray-green  slope.  Ihey  were  entirely 
exposed  to  hre  from  the  derman  trench.  Any  tvro 
with  a  ritle  on  the  (lerman  parapet  could  have 
brought  down  a  man  with  every  shot.  Vet  none 
fell;  all  were  going  iorward. 

1  would  watch  the  line  o\er  a  hundred  yards  of 
breadth  immediately  in  front  of  me,  determined  not 
to  have  my  attention  diverted  to  other  parts  of  the 
attack  and  to  make  the  most  of  this  unique  oppor- 
tunity of  observation  in  the  concrete. 

I  he  average  layman  conceives  of  a  charge  as  a 
rush.  So  it  is  on  the  drill-ground,  but  not  where  its 
movement  is  timed  to  arrival  on  the  second  before 
a  hissing  storm  of  death,  and  the  attackers  must 
not  be  winded  when  there  is  hot  work  awaiting  them 
in  close  encounters  around  traverses  and  at  the 
mouths  (jf  dugouts.  Xo  one  was  sprinting  ahead 
of  his  companions;  no  one  crying,  "Come  on, 
boys!"  no  one  swinging  his  steel  helmet  aloft,  for 
he  needed  it  for  protection  from  any  sudden  burst 
of  shrapnel.  All  were  advancing  at  a  rapid  pace, 
keeping  line  and  intervals  except  where  they  had 
to  pass  around  shell-craters. 
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ft  tdis  tli.ir;^c  h.id  none  oi  tlir  ili>pl.!\  of  oilur  days 
it  h.ul  ill  the  more-  tlirill  because  oi  its  U(irkiii.iti-likc 
and  re;,'ulated  [jro^^ress.  Xo  K'et-tir'mk-six-ilays-of. 
tlic-ueek-and-lit,'lit-llke-li — l-on-Simday  business  of 
the  s\\  ishlMickHii^  a^c  bet'ore  Thiepxal.  I'.very 
man  must  ilo  his  part  as  coolly  as  if  he  were  walk- 
ing a  ti;^ht  riipe  with  no  net  to  eatJi  him.  with  death 
to  be  reckoned  v. ith  in  the  course  of  a  systematic 
f\  ohition. 

'"  \'ery  ^ood  !  A  trifle  ca^er  there  !  I'vcellent  I  " 
Ib'well  sweeping  the  lield  with  his  glasses  was 
speaking  in  the  expert  appreciatiim  of  a  football 
coaeh  watching  his  team  it  practice.  "  No  macfiinc 
guns  yet,"  he  said  for  the  second  time,  showing  the 
apprehension  that  was  in  his  mind. 

I,  too.  had  been  listening  for  the  staccato  of  the 
machine  gun.  whicli  is  the  most  penetrating,  me- 
chatiical  and  wicked,  to  my  mind,  of  all  the  instru- 
metits  of  the  terribl.-  battle  lu-chestra,  as  sinister  as 
the  clicking  of  a  switch  which  you  know  will  derail 
a  passaiger  tra.,i.  'I'hc  men  were  halfway  to  the 
f.crman  trench,  now.  Two  and  a  half  minutes  of 
the  allotted  five  had  passed.  In  iTiy  narrow  sector 
of  \ision  not  one  man  had  yet  fallen.  They  might 
ha\e  been  in  a  mamruver  and  their  goal  a  deserted 
ditch.  Looking  right  and  left  mv  eve  ran  alonir  the 
Imp  nf  sturdy,  mo\ing  backs  which  seemed  less  con- 
cerned than  the  spectator.     Not  only  because  you 
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were  on  their  siuc  but  as  the  reuarJ  <>t  their  steatli- 
ness.  you  wanted  them  tu  c<>ntjiier  that  stretJi  n\ 
lirM  line  Jortilieatidiis.  Any  beconil  yini  e\[)ecteil  to 
see  the  tir!>t  shell-hurst  ot  the  ansuerinf^  deriiun 
barra^^e  break,  in  the  midst  ot  them. 

1  lien  came  the  lirst  shai}),  metallic  iu)tc  whith 
there  is  no  mistaVin^j;,  auvlible  in  the  miilst  of  shell- 
screams  and  j;;un-erasheM  ott  to  the  ri^ht.  chilling 
your  heart,  (uiiekeninf^  \our  ob:.er\  atio;i  witi.  awlul 
curiosity  anu  drawing  vmir  attention  away  trom  the 
men  in  tront  as  you  looked  lor  sii^ns  of  a  machine 
>4un's  ^atherin^  (,t  a  human  harxest.  H;r  'tat- 
tat  in  (juick  succession,  then  a  pause  before  ai»oUi>.  ' 
series  instead  of  continuous  anil  slower  cracks 
and  you  knew  that  it  was  not  a  (ierrnan  but  a  Brit- 
ish m.ichinc  ^un  farther  away  than  you  had 
thought. 

More  than  e\er  you  rejoiced  in  e\ery  one  ol  tlie 
bursts  ot  stored  lij^htninff  thick  as  liretlies  in  the 
blanket  of  smoke  over  the  (ierman  trench,  lor 
e\ery  one  meant  a  shower  of  bullets  to  keep  down 
enemy  machine  j^uns.  The  Irench  say  "  Brih!" 
when  they  sec  such  a  barraj^^e,  and  beautiful  is  the 
word  tor  it  to  tlujse  men  who  were  goiiijj;  across 
the  field  towa»"d  this  shell-maile  nimbus  jcjokinj^  too 
soft  in  the  bri^^ht  sunlight  to  ha\e  darts  of  death. 
All  the  shell-bursts  seemed  to  be  in  a  breadth  of 
twenty  or  thirty  yards.     How  could  guns  tiring  at 
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n  range  ot  li'oni  two  to  li\c  tliousatid  yards  attain 
such  accuracy  I 

1  he  riKii  were  thrce-(]iiarters  of  the  distance, 
now.  As  they  drew  nearer  to  the  barraj^e  another 
ajiprehension  numbed  your  thougtit.  You  feared 
to  see  a  "  short  "' — ore  of  the  shells  from  their  own 
g^uns  which  (.lid  not  carrv  tar  enough  burstinj^  among 
the  men — and  this,  as  one  I'nglish  soldier  who  had 
been  knocked  o\er  bv  a  siiort  said,  with  drv  humor, 
was  "  \'ery  discouraging,  sir,  though  I  suppose  it  is 
well  meant."  A  terrible  thing,  that,  to  tlie  public, 
killing  your  o\\n  nie!i  with  vour  own  shells.  It 
is  better  to  lose  a  few  of  thein  in  this  wav  than 
many  from  (ierman  machine  guns  bv  lifting  the  bar- 
rage too  soon,  but  fear  of  publie  indignation  liaei  its 
intiuence  in  the  earlv  days  of  British  gunner\-.  I'he 
better  tlic  gunnery  the  closer  the  infantrv  can  go 
and  the  greater  its  confidence.  A  shell  that  bursts  fif- 
teen or  twenty  vards  short  means  onlv  the  slightest 
fault  in  length  of  fuse,  error  of  ele\ation,  or  fault 
in  registry,  back  where  the  mu/zles  are  pouring  out 
tlieir  projectiles  troni  the  other  side  ot  the  slope. 
And  there  were  no  shorts  that  tlay.  Iv.-ery  shell  that 
I  saw  burst  was  "  on."     It  was  perfect  gunnery. 

Now  it  seemed  that  the  men  were  going  straight 
into  the  blanket  o\er  the  trenches  still  cut  with 
flashes.  Some  forward  ones  wb.o  had  become  eager 
were  at  the  edge  ot  t!ie  area  of  uust-spattcrs  from 
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shrapnel  bullets  in  the  white  ehalk.  Didn't  they 
know  that  another  twenty  yards  nic:int  deatli .-  Was 
their  methodical  phle^un  such  that  they  acted  entirely 
by  rule?  No,  they  knew  their  part.  I  hey  stopped 
and  stood  waitin^^  Others  were  on  the  second  of 
tlie  live  minutes'  allowance  as  suddenly  a'l  tlu- 
Hashes  ceased  and  nothing  rcmainetl  o\er  the  trencli 
but  the  mantle  of  smoke.  The  barrage  had  been 
lifted  from  the  iirst  to  the  second-line  German 
trench  as  you  lift  the  spray  of  a  hose  froni  one 
Hower  bed  t(j  another. 

This  was  the  moment  of  action  for  the  men  of 
the  charge,  not  one  of  whom  h.ui  yet  tired  .i  sfiot. 
j'ach  man  was  distinctly  outlined  against  t!ie  white 
background  as,  bavonets  glistenin;j;  and  hands  drawn 
back  with  bombs  ready  to  tlirow.  tlu  v  sprang  lor- 
ward  to  be  at  the  mouths  of  the  dugouts  before  the 
dermans  came  out.  Some  leaped  directly  into  the 
trench,  others  ran  along  the  parapet  a  few  steps 
looking  for  a  \antage  point  or  throwing  a  bomb  as 
thev  went  before  they  tiescended.  Ic  was  a  cjuick, 
urgent,  hit-and-run  sort  ot  business  and  ii'i  an  instant 
all  were  out  of  sight  and  the  liLihting  was  man  to 
man.  with  die  guns  ol  both  sides  keeping  their 
hands  oft  this  conflict  under  ground.  1  lie  entranced 
gaze  for  a  moment  lea\ing  that  line  ot  chalk  saw 
a  second  Britisli  wa\"-.'  adva.ncing  in  tiie  same  way 
as  the  first  from  the  British  tirst-line  trench. 
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"  All  in  along  the  whole  line.  Bomhirii,'  their 
way  forward  there  I"  sal.!  Howell,  uitli  inatter-ot- 
faet   uniierstanilin^f  of  tlie   progress  ot    events. 

I  blinked  tired  e\es  anti  omc  more  pressed  tlu  i 
to  the  twehe  diameters  of  t7'iagnitication,  e\ery 
tiiameter  having  full  play  in  the  clear  liglit.  I  saw 
nothing  hut  little  hursts  ot  smoke  rising  out  of  the 
i)laek  streak  in  the  chalk  which  was  the  trench 
itself,  each  one  from  an  egg  oi  high  explosive 
tiirown  at  close  (]uarters  hut  iiot  nuinerous  enough 
to  leave  anv  tlouht  of  the  result  and  verv  evi- 
dently against  a  few  recalcitrants  who  still  held 
out. 

Next,  n  British  soldier  appeared  on  the  parapet 
anil  his  attitude  was  that  ot  one  ot  the  military 
police  directing  traffic  at  a  husv  crossroads  close  to 
the  ha. tie  front.  I  lis  part  in  the  carefully  workeil 
out  system  was  slioun  when  a  figure  in  green  came 
out  of  the  trench  with  hands  heUl  up  in  the 
approved  signal  ot  surrentler  the  world  over.  I  he 
figure  was  the  first  of  a  tile  with  hands  up — 
and  V  erv  inuch  in  earnest  in  thi>  attitude,  too,  which 
is  the  one  that  the  British  and  the  IVench  consider 
most  becoming  in  a  Cierman — who  were  started  on 
toward  the  flrstdine  British  trench.  All  along  the 
front  small  bands  of  prisoners  were  appearing  in 
the  same  wav.  There  wouUl  have  been  something 
ridiculous  about  it,  if  it  had  not  been  so  real. 
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For  the  most  part,  the  prisoners  had  been 
breathed  troni  dugouts  which  had  lU)  exit  tlirough 
galleries  alter  the  Ciernians  had  been  field  fast  by 
the  barrage.  It  was  eitfier  a  case  of  euniing  out  .si 
once  or  being  bombed  to  death  in  tlieir  ludes;  so 
they  came  out. 

"A  li-.e  prisoner  would  bj  of  more  u:-.e  to  his 
fatherland  one  liay  than  a  deail  one,  c\'en  tliough 
he  had  no  more  chance  to  tight  again  than  a  rabiiit 
lield  up  by  the  ears,"  as  one  of  the  German  pris- 
oners  said. 

"  More  u'e  to  yourself,  too,"  remarked  his 
captor. 

"  That  had  occurred  to  me,  also,"  admitted  the 
German. 

During  the  filing  o  of  the  different  bags  of 
prisoners  two  incidents  ssed  before  my  eye  with 
a  realism  that  woulw  ha\c  been  worth  a  small  for- 
tune to  a  motion  picture  man  if  equally  dramatic 
ones  had  not  been  posec.  A  German  sprang  out 
of  the  trench,  exidenrly  ci'her  of  a  mind  to  resist 
or  else  in  a  panic,  and  dropped  behind  one  of  the 
piles  of  chalk  thrown  up  in  the  process  of  excava- 
tion. A  British  soldier  went  after  him  ami  he  I  Id 
up  his  hands  and  was  dispatched  to  join  one  of  the 
groups.  Another  who  sought  co\cr  in  the  same  wry 
was  of  diflerent  temperament,  or  perhaps  resistance 
was  inspired  by  the  fact  that  he  had  a  bomb.     He 
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rliri'w  it  at  a  British  suKiicr  uliu  scenic  '  to  diai^c 
it  ami  (Irnp  on  all   '  ,  tlic  IkutiH  buf-ting  bchiriii 

bim.      Hoinhs  tlici  ic   frnm  all  dircctionj  pt  the 

Cicrnian.  There  was  no  time  to  parley;  he  hatl 
iiKule  his  choice  aiui  must  [KU  the  price.  He  rolled 
over  after  the  >iiioke  had  risen  trom  the  explosions 
and  then  remained  a  still  ^reen  blot  against  the 
tlialk.  A  British  soldier  bent  over  the  figure  in  a 
hasty  examination  anil  then  sprang  into  the  trench, 
where  c\iilently  he  was  needed. 

"The  (iermans  are  \cry  ■-low  with  their  shell 
fire,"  said  I  lowell  in  the  course  ol  his  ejaculations, 
as  he  watched  the  operations. 

Answering  barrages,  including  a  \isitatIon  to  our 
own  position  which  was  completely  exposed,  were 
in  order.  1  iowi'll  him^elt  had  been  knocked  over 
by  a  shell  here  during  the  last  attack.  One  explana- 
tion given  later  by  a  CIcrman  otliccr  for  the  tardi- 
ness ot  the  derman  guns  v,as  that  the  statt  had 
thought  tlie  British  too  stupid  to  attack  from  that 
direction,  wliiJi  pleased  I  lowell  as  showing 
the  advantage  of  racial  reputation  as  an  aid  to 
strategy. 

I  low  ever,  the  German  artillery  was  not  altogether 
unresponsive.  It  was  putting  some  "  krumps  "'  into 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Firitish  first  line  and  one 
of  the  bands  of  prisoners  ran  into  the  burst  of  a 
fne-point-nine.      Ran   is   the   word,    for   they  were 
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going  as  fast  lis  tlicy  could  to  get  hcynml  their  own 
curtain  of  lire,  which  experience  toKl  them  would 
soon  be  due.  I  saw  this  lot  submerged  in  the  spout 
of  smoke  and  dust  but  did  ncjt  see  how  many  if  any 
were  hit,  as  the  sound  of  a  machine  gun  drew  my 
attention  across  the  dead  grass  ot  the  old  No  Man  s 
Land  to  the  (ierman — I  should  say  the  former 
(jerman — first-line  trench  where  an  I!nglishman  had 
his  machine  gun  on  the  parados  and  was  sweeping 
the  fiLld  across  to  the  (jerman  sc:ond-line  trench. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  Germans  who  had  run  away 
from  the  barrage  at  the  start  had  been  hilling  in 
shell-craters  (jr  had  shown  signs  of  mo\  ing  or  there 
were  targets  elsewhere. 

So  far  so  gooi.1,  as  Howell  rennrkeil.     That  sup- 
posedly impregnable  (ierman   fortitication  that  had 
repulsed  tlie  lirst  British  attempt  had  been  taken  as 
easily  as  if  it  were  a  boy's  snow  tort,  thanks  to  tlie 
patent  curtain  of  tire   and  the   skill   tliat   had   been 
developed  by  battle  lessons.     It  was  retribution  tor 
the  men  who  had  fallen  in  vain  on  July  1st.    Howell 
was  not  thinking  of  that,  but  of  the  second  objective 
in  the  afternoon's  plan.     By  this  time  not  more  than 
a   quarter   of   an   hour   had   elapsed   since   (he    tirst 
cha.ge  had  "  gone  over  the  lid."     C)ut  of  the  cut 
in    the    welt    of    chnlk    the    line    of    helmets    rose 
again    and    England    started    across    the    field    to- 
ward   the    German    second-line    trench,    winch    was 
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really  a  part  (if  the  main  first-lliic  fortification 
on  tJic  slope,  in  the  same  manner  as  toward  the 
first. 

What  about  their  protecting  barrage?  My  eyes 
liaci  been  so  intently  occupied  that  my  ears  had  been 
uncomniunicati\e  and  in  a  start  ot  glad  surprise  I 
reali/iil  that  the  same  internal  sueep  of  shells  was 
going  o\erheail  and  farther  up  on  the  Ridge  tirc- 
llies  were  lla  iiing  out  of  the  mantle  of  smoke  that 
blanketed  the  second  line.  N(jw  the  background 
better  absorbed  the  khaki  tint  and  the  figures  of  the 
men  became  more  and  more  hazy  until  they  disap- 
peared altogether  as  the  Hashes  in  front  of  tin  m 
ceased.  1  iouell  had  to  translate  from  the  signals 
results  which  !  could  not  \isuallv  \erilv.  One  by 
one  items  of  new;,  ap[ieared  in  rocket  Hashes  through 
tlic  gathering  ha/.e  which  began  to  obscure  the 
slope  itself. 

"  I  think  we  have  everything  that  we  expected 
to  take  this  afternoon,"  said  Ilowell.  at  length. 
"  The  (iermans  are  \ery  slow  to  respond.  I  think 
we  rather  took  ttiem  bv  surprise." 

Tiicy  fiad  not  even  begun  shelling  their  old  first 
line,  which  they  ought  to  liavc  known  was  now  in 
British  possession  and  which  they  m.ust  ha\e  had 
registered,  as  a  matter  of  course:  or  possiblv  their 
own  intelligence  was  poor  antl  they  had  no  real 
information   of  what  had  been   proceeding  on  the 
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slope  utuior  the  cloiuis  of  smoke,  or  their  \\ire^  had 
been  cut  and  their  messengers  killed  by  shell  hre. 
This  was  certain,  that  the  iJritidi  in  tlie  tirst-iine 
(jerman  trench  had  a  ehoi>-e  lot  ot  dugouts  in  <;ood 
condition  tor  shelter,  as  the  patent  harrau'C  docs 
not  smash  in  the  enemy's  homes,  (ndy  chjses  the 
doors  with  curtains  ot   death. 

"  1  ho[K'  ytrn'rc  improving  your  duj^outs,"  British 
soldiers  would  call  out  across  No  Man's  Land, 
"as  that  is  all  the  better  for  us  when  we  take 
them!" 

We  stayed  on  till  liowcll's  expert  eye  had  had 
its  till  of  details,  with  no  burst  of  shells  to  interfere 
with  our  comfort;  though  by  the  rules  we  ou^ht 
to  have  had  a  ^ood  "  strahnii,"  which  was  another 
reminder  of  my  debt  to  the  (ierman  for  liis  con- 
sideration to  the  American  correspondent  at  the 
British   front. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  our  patent  barrage, 
now?"  said  the  artillery  general  returning  from  his 
post  ot   oliserx  ation. 

"Wonderful  I"  was  all  that  one  could  say. 

"A  good  show!  "  said  IIowcll. 

T  i  :  rejoicing  of  both  was  better  expressed  in 
their  eyes  than  in  words,  (jood  news,  too,  for  the 
corps  commander  smoking  his  pipe  and  w  aiting,  and 
for  e\ery  battalion  engaged — oh,  particularly  for 
the  battalions! 
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"  (-on^'MtuIation^!  "  Ilic  iMLiDiation  was  passed 
back  aiui  lorth  as  \vc  nut  ntliu-  otiiccrs  on  our  way 
to  brigade  licailijiiartcrs  in  a  tiu^oiit  on  fiir  hillsiilc. 
wlicTc  Ili)\\(.]l\  klicitations  to  the  liapp\-  brigadier 
on  the  way  that  his  men  had  v^i  ic  in  wcc  followed 
by  suggestions  and  a  discussion  aliout  future  plans, 
which  I  left  to  them  while  I  had  a  lool<  through  the 
brifzadier's  telesco|ie  at  ThiepNal  Rid^'e  under  the 
patterns  ol  shell  tire  of  averai^e  days,  which  proved 
that  the  dernians  were  niakin}j  no  attempt  at  a 
counter-attaLk  to  reco\cr  lost  f^round.  I  imag- 
ined tliat  the  (lernian  statt  was  dumfounded  to 
hear  tliat  their  redouhta!)le  old  first  line  could 
possil)ly  ha\e  been  taken  with  so  little  fire- 
works. 

It  was  when  I  came  to  the  f^uns  on  our  return 
that  I  felt  an  awe  which  I  wanted  to  translate  into 
appreciation.  'I'hey  were  firinji;  slowly  now  or  not 
firinn;  at  all,  and  the  idle  gunners  were  lounging' 
about.  1  he\  had  not  seen  their  own  curtain  of  fire 
or  the  infantry  charge;  they  had  been  as  detached 
from  the  action  as  the  crew  of  a  battleship  turret. 
It  was  their  accuracy  antl  their  coordination  with 
the  infantry  and  the  infantry's  cocirdination  with  the 
barrage  that  hail  expressed  beiter  than  volumes  of 
reports  the  possibilities  of  the  offensive  with  waves 
of  men  advancing  behinii  waxes  of  shell  fire,  which 
was  applied  in  the  taking  of  Douaumont  later  and 
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must  1)0  the  solution  oi'  tfic  problem  ol"  a  dccisioii 
on  the   Western   front. 

Above  the  communieation  trenthes  the  steel  hel- 
mets ot  the  British  ami  the  ^ray  fatigue  caps  of  Cicr- 
man  prisoners  were  bobbinj;  toward  the  rear  aiuj  at 
the  casualty  clearinp;  station  the  iloctor  said,  "  \'ery 
li^ht  I '■  in  an>,\ver  to  the  (juestion  about  losses. 
I  he  priMiiiers  were  in  unusually  ^ood  fettle  e\en 
tor  men  sale  out  of  slull  tire;  many  had  no  chalk 
on  their  clothes  to  indicate  a  struggle.  Tfiey  had 
been  sittin^^  in  their  liu-outs  and  walked  out  when 
an  i-.n^lishman  appeared  at  the  door.  Ves,  they 
said  that  they  hail  been  cauj^ht  just  before  relief, 
and  the  relief  had  been  carried  out  in  an  unexpected 
tashion.  If  they  must  be  taken  they,  too.  liked  the 
patent  barraf!;c. 

"  I'll  let  you  know  when  there's  to  be  another 
show,"  said  Howell,  as  we  parted  at  corps  fiead- 
ijuarters;  but  none  could  ever  surpass  this  one  in 
Its  success  or  its  opportunity  of  intimate  observa- 
tion. 

This  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him.  A  icw  ilays 
later,  on  one  ot  his  tours  to  study  the  irround  for 
an  attack,  he  was  killed  by  a  shell.  Army  custom 
permits  the  mention  of  his  name  because  he  is  dead. 
He  was  a  steailfast  friend,  an  able  soldier,  an 
upright,  kindly,  hi^di-minded  j2;ent]eman;  and  when 
I  was  asked,  not  by  the  lady  who  had  never  kept 
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up  lur  intiTist  '>o  lon^  In  anything  as  in  tliis  war, 
but  by  another,  il  lixinj,'  at  the  front  is  a  bi^  strain, 
the  answer  is  in  the  word  that  comes  that  a  man 
wl.oin  voii  ha\e  just  seen  in  the  fulness  of  life  and 
strength  is  gone. 
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What  is  Caiia  i.i  huhtiii^  for? — lUe  Kai'-pr  has  brought  Canailians 
together — 1  he  land  of  imnicnyic  Jiatanics — Canaiia's  un  alieriiijj 
spirit — Caiiaila  our  nearest  neighbor  geottraphically  and  senti- 
metitall> — \  pre*  salient  mud — Caiiadiatu  itiventcd  the  tretirh 
raid — A  wrestling  fit;ht  in  the  mud — (/ermans  "try  it  on" 
the  Canadians — "  i'lic  limit  "  in  artillery  fire — Maple  Leaf 
spirit — liatcball  talk  on  the  firiiit^  line — A  good  sprinkling  of 
Americans. 

Oxr.  d;iy  the  Canadians  were  to  lift  their  feet  out 
of  the  niire  of  the  ^  pre;>  salient  anJ  take  the  hi^h, 
tlry  road  to  the  Scjnime  front,  and  anyone  with  a 
whit  of  ch.ivalry  in  his  soul  would  have  rejoiced  to 
know  that  they  were  to  have  tlieir  part  in  the  bi^ 
movement  of  Sept.  15th.  But  let  us  consider  other 
things  and  other  fighting  before  we  come  to  the  tak- 
ing of  Courcelctte. 

When  I  was  home  in  the  winter  of  191  5-16,  for 
the  first  tiinc  the  border  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  drew  a  line  in  sharp  contrasts.  The 
newspapers  in  Canada  had  their  casualty  lists, 
parents  were  gi\  ing  their  sons  and  wi\es  their  hus- 
bands to  go  three  thousand  miles  to  endure  hard- 
ship and  risk  death  for  a  cause  which  to  tiiem  had 
no  qualifications  of  a  philosophic  internationalism. 

319 
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I  \rr\tliiti^  was  ilistirut.  Sacriticf  arui  tortitinic, 
life  aiul  (.icatli,  ami  the  simple  meaning  wordb  were 
musters  III   tlic  \(icaln.!ary. 

Some  penpK-  inl;:!it  ask  wl.y  Canada  sliouKl  he 
pouring  out  lur  MiKiil  in  I  ur(i[)e  ;  w  hat  had  I  landers 
to  do  with  her'r  J  aigland  was  fi^liting  to  save  her 
island.  I  ranee  for  the  sanetity  of  fier  soil,  hut  what 
was  Canada  tiyhtin^  for?  As  1  understood  it,  she 
was  liLjhtinj^f  for  Canada.  A  hlow  had  been  struck 
against  lier,  though  it  was  struck  aeross  the  Atl.mtie, 
and  a'.ross  the  Atlantie  she  uas  ^oin^  to  strike  liaek. 

She  had  had  no  ^reat  torniati\e  war.  I'arde- 
huri,'  was  a  kind  of  eN})edition  ol  hia\e  meti,  like  the 
taking'  of  S.m  juan  llill.  It  did  not  sitik  deej)  into 
the  tonseiousness  (jI  the  a\eraue  C  aruuhan,  who 
knew  onlv  that  some  neijj;hhor  ot  his  had  been  iti 
Soutli  Africa.  Our  own  torin.itive  war  was  the 
Kexolution,  not  the  Ci\il  War  where  hrotlier  tou^dit 
brother.  l  he  Revolution  made  a  mold  which, 
perhaps,  instead  ot  btitij;  impressed  ujion  succeed- 
in;^  generations  of  immi.'fants  may  ha\e  only  ,u;i\en 
a  \eneer  to  tliein.  A  war  in  iv  be  necessary  to  make 
them  molten  tor  another  shaping. 

No  country  wanted  war  less  than  Canada,  but 
when  war  came  its  flame  made  Canada  molten  with 
Canadian  patriotism.  As  George  III.  brought  the 
Carolinas  and  Massachusetts  together,  so  the 
Kaiser  has  brought  the  Canadian  provinces  together. 
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Tfic  men  (nim  that  culti\  atrd,  rdlin)^  toiintry  of 
SoutlnTi-  Ontario,  from  New  Hrun>uii.k  ami  the 
plains  and  the  coast  and  a  i|U(ita  trum  the  neat 
farms  of  Quebec  ha\e  met  face  to  face,  not  on  rail- 
road trains,  pot  throii^fi  representatives  mi  Parlia- 
ment or  in  convention,  Init  in  billets  and  trenches. 
Whatever  Canada  is,  she  is  not  small.  She  is 
particularly  the  lami  <>{  immense  ilistances;  her 
breadth  is  greater  than  that  of  the  I  nltt-il  States. 
All  ot  tlii-  ^reat  territorial  expanse  of  Canada  in  its 
nianliodd,  in  the  thoughts  of  those  at  home,  was 
centereil  in  a  few  sijuare  miles  of  I'lanilers. 

I  was  in  Canada  when  only  the  first  liivision  had 
had  its  trial  and  recruiting  was  at  full  blast:  and 
a^ain  when  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  had 
joined  the  colors  and  Canada,  now  fcelinj^  the  full 
measure  ot  loss  of  life,  seemed  unfaltering,  which 
was  the  niore  remarkable  in  a  new  country  where 
livelihood  is  easy  to  ^ain  and  Opportunity  knocks 
at  the  door  of  youth  if  he  has  only  the  eneri'v  to 
take  her  by  the  hand  and  go  her  way.  1  mav  add 
that  not  all  the  youth  about  Toronto  or  any  other 
town  who  gave  as  their  reason  for  not  enlisting  that 
they  were  American  citi/ens  actually  were.  They 
were  not  "  too  proud  to  flight,"  whatever  other 
reason  they  had.  for  they  had  no  pride;  and  if  hon- 
est Quakers  they  would  not  have  given  a  lying 
excuse. 
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Out  in  France  I  heard  talk  about  this  Can  cdian 
brigade  being  better  tiian  that  one,  and  that  an 
luistern  Canada  man  wanted  no  leading  from  a 
Western  Canada  man,  and  that  not  all  who  were 
winning  military  crosses  were  hardy  frontiersmen 
but  some  were  lawyers  and  clerks  in  Montreal  ur 
Toronto— or  should  I  put  Toronto  first,  or  perhaps 
Ottawa  or  Winnipeg — and  more  talk  expressive  of 
the  ri\alry  which  generals  say  is  good  for  spirit  of 
corps.  Moose  Jaw  Street  was  across  from  Halifax 
A\enuc  and  Vancouver  Road  from  Flamilton  Place 
in  the  same  community. 

As  1  was  not  connected  with  any  part  of  Canada, 
the  Canadians,  with  their  Maple  Leaf  emblem,  were 
all  Canadians  to  me;  men  across  the  border  which 
we  pass  in  coming  and  going  without  change  of  lan- 
guage or  steam-heated  cars  or  iced-water  tanks. 
Some  Canadians  think  that  the  United  States  with 
its  more  than  a  hundred  millions  may  feel  patroniz- 
ing toward  their  eight  millions,  when  after  Cource- 
lette  if  a  Canadian  had  patronized  the  I'nited 
States  I  should  not  have  felt  offended.  I  have  even 
heard  some  fools  say  that  the  two  countries  might 
yet  go  to  war,  which  shows  how  absurd  some  men 
have  to  be  in  order  to  attract  attention.  All  of  this 
way  of  thinkini;  on  both  sides  should  be  placed  on 
a  raft  in  the  middle  of  Lake  Erie  and  supplied  with 
bombs  to  fight  it  out  among  themselves  under  a  cur- 
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tain  of  tire;  and  their  rclntixcs  ought  to  feel  a  deep 
relief  atter  the  exciir^ioii  steamers  that  came  from 
Toronto,  Cle\  eland  and  Buttalo  to  see  the  show  had 
returned  home. 

lo  listen  to  certain  narrators  you  might  think 
that  it  was  the  Allies  w!io  always  got  the  worst  of 
it  in  the  Vpres  salient,  but  the  German  did  not  like 
the  salient  any  better  than  they.  I  never  met  any- 
body who  did  like  it.  (ierman  prisoners  said  that 
Cicrman  soldiers  regarded  it  as  a  sentence  of  death 
to  be  sent  to  the  salient.  There  arc  many  kinds  of 
mud  and  then  there  is  Ypres  salient  mud,  which  is 
all  kinds  together  with  a  Belgian  admixture.  I 
sometimes  thought  that  the  hellish  outbreaks  by  both 
sides  in  this  region  were  due  to  the  reason  which 
might  have  made  Job  run  amuck  if  all  the  temper 
he  had  stored  up  should  have  broken  out  in  a 
storm. 

This  is  certain,  that  the  Canadians  took  their 
share  in  the  buffets  in  the  mud,  not  through  any  staff 
calculation  but  partly  through  German  favoritism 
and  the  workings  of  German  psycholog)'.  Consider 
that  the  first  volunteer  troops  to  be  put  in  the  battle 
line  in  France  weeks  before  any  of  Kitchener's 
Army  was  the  first  Canadian  division,  in  answer  to 
its  own  request  for  action,  which  is  sufficient  sol- 
dierly tribute  of  a  commander  to  Canadian  valor! 
That  proud  first  division,  after  it  had  been  well 
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mud-soaked  and  had  its  hand  in,  was  caught  in  the 
^as  attack.  It  refused  to  yield  when  it  was  only 
human  to  yield,  and  stood  resolute  in  the  fume^ 
between  the  dermans  and  success  and  even  counter- 
attacked. Morcner.  it  was  Canadians  who  intrf)- 
duced  the  trench  raid. 

If  the  Canadians  did  not  particularly  love  the  (ier- 
mans.  do  you  see  any  reason  why  the  Germans 
should  love  the  Canadians?  It  was  unpleasant  to 
suffer  repulse  by  troops  from  an  unmilitary,  new 
country.  Besides,  German  psychology  reasoned 
that  if  Canadians  at  the  front  were  made  to  sutler 
heavy  losses  the  men  at  home  woukl  be  discouraged 
from  enlisting.  Why  not?  What  had  Canada  to 
gain  by  coming  to  light  in  France'  It  does  not 
appear  an  illogical  hypothesis  until  you  know  the 
Canadians. 

However,  it  must  not  be  understooil  that  other 
battalions,  brigades  and  divisions,  Fnglish  and 
Scotch,  did  not  suiter  as  heavily  as  the  Canadians. 
They  did;  and  do  not  forget  tliat  in  the  area  which 
has  seen  the  hardest,  bloodiest,  meanest,  nastiest, 
ghastliest  fighting  in  the  history  of  the  world  the 
Germans,  too,  have  had  their  full  share  of  losses. 
The  truth  is  that  if  any  normal  man  was  stuck  in 
the  mud  of  the  Ypres  salient  and  another  wanted 
his  place  he  would  say.  "  Take  it!  Fm  only  trying 
to  get  out!    We"ve  got  eijually  bad  morasses  in  the 
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Upper  Yukon;"  and  retire  to  a  hill  and  set  up  a 
machine  gun. 

When  a   Canadian   officer  was  asked  if  he  had 
organized  some  trenches  that  his  battalion  had  taken 
his  reply,  "  How  can  you  organize  pea  soup?  "  Idled 
a  long-telt  want  in  expression  to  characterize  the 
nature   of   trench-making  in   that   kind   of  terrain. 
Vet  in   that  sea  of  slimy  and   infected  mush  men 
have  fought  for  the  possession  of  cubic  feet  of  the 
mixture    as    if    It    had    the    qualities    of    Balm    of 
Gilead— which    was    also     logi.   i.     What    appears 
most   illogical   to   the   outsider   is   sometimes   most 
logical    in    war.      It    was    a     fight     for    mastery, 
and  mastery  is  the  first  step  in  a  war  of  frontal 
positions. 

Many  lessons  the  Canadians  had  to  learn  about 
organization  and  staff  work,  about  details  of  disci- 
pline which  make  for  homogeneity  of  action,  and  the 
divisions   that  came   to  join   the   first  one   learned 
their  lessons  in  the  Ypres  salient  school,  which  gave 
hard  but  lasting  tuitio;;.     I  was  away  when  at  St. 
Eloi  they  were  put  to  such  tests  as  only  the  salient 
can  pro\  ide.    The  time  was  winter,  when  chill  water 
filled   the   shell-craters   and   the   soil   oozed   out   of 
sandbags   and   the  mist   was  a   cold,   wet   poultice. 
Men  bred  to  a  dry  climate  had  to  fight  in  a  climate 
better  suited  to  the  Englishman  or  the  German  than 
to  the  Canadian.    There  could  be  no  dugouts.    Lifi 
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a  spade  of  earth  below  the  earth  le\el  and  it  became 
r.  puddle.  It  was  a  wrestHng  fight  in  the  mud,  this, 
holding  onto  shell-craters  and  the  soft  remains  of 
trenches.  I'he  Ciernians  had  heard  that  the  Cana- 
dians were  highstrung.  nervous,  quick  for  the  often- 
si\e,  but  badly  organized  and  poor  at  sticking. 
The  Canadians  proved  that  they  could  be  stubborn 
and  that  their  soldiers,  c\en  if  they  had  not  had  the 
directing  system  of  an  army  staff  that  had  prepared 
for  forty  years,  with  two  years  of  experience  could 
act  on  their  own  in  resisting  as  well  as  in  attack- 
ing. "Our  men  I  our  men!"  the  officers  would 
say.  That  was  it :  Canada's  men,  learning  tactics 
in     face    of    German    tactics    and    holdi   j    their 
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When  all  was  peaceable  up  and  down  the  line, 
with  the  (irand  Oftenshe  a  month  away,  the  Oer- 
mans  once  more  "  tried  it  on  "  the  Canadians  in 
the  Ilooge  and  Mount  Sorrell  sector,  where  the 
pc  sitions  were  all  in  favor  of  the  Germans  a  ith 
room  to  plant  two  guns  to  one  around  the  bulging 
Brir'.4i  line.  I"or  many  days  they  had  been  quietly 
registering  as  they  massed  their  artillery  for  their 
last  serious  cftort  during  the  season  of  191 6  in  the 
north. 

Anything  done  to  the  Canadians  always  came 
close  home  to  me;  and  i^cws  of  this  attack  and  of  its 
ferocity  to  anyone  knowing  the  positions  was  bound 
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to  carry  apprehension,  lasting  only  until  we  learned 
that  the  Canadians  were  already  counter-attacking, 
which  set  your  pulse  tingling  and  little  joy-bells 
ringing  in  your  head.  It  meant,  too,  that  the  (ier- 
mans  could  not  have  developed  any  ottensive  that 
would  be  serious  to  the  situation  as  a  whole  at  that 
moment,  in  the  midst  of  preparations  for  the 
Somme.  Nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  tight,  even 
had  one  known  that  it  was  coming,  in  that  flat 
regiop  where  everyone  has  to  follow  a  communica- 
tion trench  with  only  the  skv  directly  overhead 
visible. 

There  was  an  epic  quality  in  the  story  of  what 
happened  as  you  heard  it  from  the  survivors.  It 
was  an  average  quiet  morning  in  the  tirst-line 
trenches  ^hen  the  German  hurricane  broke  from 
all  sides;  but  first-line  trenches  is  not  the  right 
phrase,  for  all  the  protection  that  could  be  m.ulc 
v.as  layers  of  sandbags  laboriously  filled  and  piled 
to  a  thickness  sufficient  to  stop  a  bullet  at  shoit 
range. 

What  luxury  in  security'  were  the  dugouts  of  th.e 
Somme  hills  compared  to  the  protection  that  could 
be  provided  here!  When  the  first  scries  of  bursts 
announced  the  storm  you  could  not  descend  a  Hight 
of  steps  to  a  cavern  whose  roof  was  impenetrable 
even  by  five-hundred-pound  shells.  Little  houses 
of   sandbags   with    corrugated   tin    roofs,    in    some 
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instances  level  wirh  the  earth,  which  any  direct  hit 
coulcl  "  (1(1  in  "  were  the  hest  that  generous  army 
resources  couKl  permit.  I  li^rh  explosive  shells  must 
turn  such  breastworks  into  ra^s  and  heaps  of  earth. 
7  here  was  notiiinjj;  to  shoot  at  if  a  man  tried  to  stick 
to  the  parapet,  for  fresh  troops  fully  equipped  for 
their  task  back  in  the  German  trenches  waited  on 
demolition  of  the  Canadian  breastworks  before 
advancing  under  their  own  barrage.  Shrapnel  sent 
down  its  showers,  while  the  trench  walls  were 
opened  in  great  gaps  and  tossed  heavenward. 
Oflicers  clambered  about  in  the  midst  of  the  spouts 
of  dust  and  smoke  over  the  piles  and  around  the 
craters,  trying  to  keep  In  touch  with  their  men,  when 
It  was  a  case  of  every  man  taking  what  cover  he 
could. 

"The  limit!  "  as  the  men  said.  "The  absolute 
limit  in  an  artillery  concentration!  " 

But  they  did  not  go— not  until  they  had  orders. 
This  was  their  kind  of  discipline  under  lire:  they 
"  stayed  on  the  job."  One  group  charged  out 
beyond  the  swath  of  fire  to  meet  the  Germans  in 
the  open  and  there  fought  to  the  death  in  expres- 
sion of  characteristic  initiative.  When  word  was 
passed  to  retire,  some  grudgingly  held  on  to  fight 
the  outnumbering  Germans  in  the  midst  of  the 
debris  and  escaped  only  by  passing  through  the  Ger- 
man barrage  placed  between  the  first  and  second  line 
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to  cover  the  (icrman  ;ul\ancc  on  the  second.  The 
supports  thcmscKcs  under  the  carefully  arranged 
pattern  of  shell  fire  held  as  the  raIIying-p(Mnts 
of  the  sur\iv()rs,  who  found  the  communication 
trenches  so  badly  broken  that  it  was  as  well  to  keep 
in  the  open.  Little  knots  of  men  with  their  defenses 
crushed  held  from  the  instincti\e  sense  of  indi\ idual 
stubbornness. 

To  tell  the  whole  story  of  that  day  as  of  many 
other  days  where  a  few  battalions  were  engaged, 
giving  its  fair  due  to  each  group  in  the  struggle,  is 
not  for  a  correspondent  who  had  to  cover  the  length 
of  the  battle  line  and  sees  the  whole  as  an  example 
of  Maple  Leaf  spirit.  7"he  rest  is  for  battalion 
historians,  who  will  fmd  themselves  puzzled  about 
an  action  where  there  was  little  range  of  vision  and 
this  obscured  by  shell-smoke  and  the  preoccupation 
of  each  man  trying  to  keep  cover  and  do  his  own 
part  to  the  death. 

In  the  farmhouses  afterward,  as  groups  of 
officers  tried  to  assemble  their  experiences,  I  had  the 
feeling  of  being  in  touch  with  the  proof  of  all  that 
I  had  seen  in  Canada  months  previously.  Losses 
had  been  heavy  for  the  battalions  engaged  though 
not  for  the  Canadian  corps  as  a  whole,  no  heavier 
than  British  battalions  or  the  Germans  had  sutkrcd 
in  the  salient.  Canada  happened  t)  get  the  blow 
this  time. 
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Tlic  men,  after  a  night's  sleep  and  writing  home 
that  they  were  safe  and  how  comrades  had  died, 
might  wander  ahout  the  roads  or  make  holiday- 
as  they  chose.  They  were  not  casual  about  the 
fight,  but  outspoken  and  frank,  Canadian  fashion. 
They  realized  what  they  had  been  through  and 
spoke  of  their  luck  in  ha\ing  sur\i\cd.  Erom  the 
fields  came  the  cry  of,  "  Leave  that  to  me!  "  as  a 
fly  rose  from  the  bat,  or,  "Out  on  first!  "  as  men 
took  a  rest  from  shell-curves  and  high  c\plosi\cs 
with  baseball  curves  and  hot  liners  between  the 
bases,  which  was  very  homelike  tliere  in  Elanders. 
Which  of  the  players  was  American  one  could  not 
tell  by  voice  or  looks,  for  the  climate  along  the 
border  makes  a  t)pe  of  complexion  and  even  of 
features  with  the  second  generation  which  is  readily 
distinguished  from  the  I'nglish  type. 

"What  part  of  Canada  do  you  come  from?" 
asked  an  officer  of  a  private. 

"  Out  west,  sir  !  " 

"  What  part  of  the  west?  " 

" 'Way  out  west,  sir!" 

"  An  officer  is  asking  you.     Be  definite." 

"  Well,  the  State  of  Washington,  sir." 

There  was  a  good  sprinkling  of  Americans  in  the 
battle,  including  officers:  but  on  the  baseball  field 
and  the  battlefield  they  were  a  part  of  the  whole, 
performing  their  task  in  a  wav  that  left  no  doubt 
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of  their  quality.  Whether  the  spirit  o(  adventure 
or  the  principle  at  stake  had  brought  her  battalions 
to  ["landers,  Canada  had  proved  that  she  could  be 
stubborn.  She  was  to  have  her  chance  to  prove  that 
she  could  be  quick. 


XXVI 

THE    TANKS   ARRIVE 

The  New  Armv  Iri,h-Irish  wit-A.ul  Iri,h  ccrage-Pomoou^ 
Fru'.siiin  iMiard  „H„<t— Hie  IJriiisli  t.iinr.K  a:,  I  ihfir  I'har- 
aclcrislics— \VI;o  iiivrntcd  the  tank?— The  great  vccret— C.rn- 
bination  of  an  armadillo,  a  canrpillar.  a  liiplodocus,  a  motor 
car  atici  a  lra\cliii^  cir,  u-,— NimcthinK  really  new  o„  ihe 
front-(;as  n:i:uU-A  tank  in  the  road— A  niovini;  "strong 
pom,  ••_\lak,n;;  an  artny  iauKh-Susp^nse  for  the  inmates  of 
the  untried  tanks. 

The  situation  on  the  Rid^'c  was  where  we  left  it  in 
a  previous  chapter  with  all  except  a  few  parts  of  it 
heKi,  enough   for  a  jiiniping-uft  place  at  all  points 
for  the  sweep  down  into  the  valley  toward  Bapaume. 
In  the  grim  preliminary  business  of  piecemeal  gains 
which  shouKl  make  possible  an  operation  over  a  six- 
mile  front  on  Sept.   15th,  which  was  the  first  gen- 
eral r;ttack  since  July  14th,  the  part  that  the  Irish 
battalions   played   deserves   notice,    where    possibly 
the  action  of  the  tried  and  sturdy  Fnglish  regiments 
on  their  Hanks  need  not  be  mentioned,  as  being  char- 
acteristic  of   the   work   they   had   been   doing    for 
months. 

They  were  the  New  Army  Irish,  all  volunteers, 
men  who  had  enlisted  to  fight  against  Germany  when 
their   countrymen    were    largely   disaffected,    which 
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requires  more  initiative  than  td  join  the  colors  when 
ii:  is  the  universal  pa<i>i<jn  of  the  community.  Many 
stories  were  told  of  this  Irisli  division.  If  there 
are  ten  Irislimen  amonj^  a  hundred  soldiers  the 
stories  have  a  way  of  being  about  the  ten  Irish- 
incn. 

I  like  that  one  of  the  Connau^lit  man  who,  on 
his  first  day  in  the  trendies,  was  set  to  dii^^inj,'  out 
the  dirt  that  had  been  filled  into  a  trench  by  a 
shell-burst.  Along  came  another  shell  before  he 
was  half  through  his  task;  the  burst  of  a  second 
knocked  him  over  and  doubled  the  quantity  of  earth 
before  him.  When  he  picked  himself  up  he 
went  to  tlie  captain  and  threw  down  his  spade, 
saying: 

"  Captain,  I  can't  finish  that  job  without  help. 
They're  gaining  on  me  !  " 

Some  people  thought  that  the  Sinn  Fein  move- 
ment which  had  lately  broken  out  in  the  Dubli.i  riots 
would  make  the  new  Irish  battalions  lukewarm  in 
any  action.  They  would  go  in  but  without  putting 
spirit  into  their  attack.  Other  skeptics  questioned 
if  the  Irish  temperament  which  was  well  suited  to 
dashing  charges  would  adapt  itself  to  the  matter- 
of-fact  necessities  of  the  Somme  fighting.  Their 
commander,  however,  had  no  doubts;  and  the  army 
had  none  when  the  test  was  made. 

Through  Guillemont,  that  wicked  resort  of  ma- 
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chine  Kuns,  ulncli  IkhI  hicn  as  sc'\crLly  liamnicnd 
by  shell  lire  after  it  had  repiilseil  British  attacks  is 
any  \illnRc  on  the  Snninie,  the  Irish  swept  in  ^ood 
onler,  cleaning  up  dugouts  and  taking  prisoners  on 
the  way  witii  all  the  skill  of  \eterans  and  a  lull 
relish  ot  the  exploit,  ami  then  forward,  as  a  uell- 
linked  part  of  a  successful  battle  li:;,  to  the  sunken 
roail  which  was  the  second  ohjectixe. 

"  I  thought  we  were  to  take  a  \illage,  Captain," 
said  one  of  the  men,  after  they  were  established  in 
the  sunken  road.  "  What  are  we  stopping  here 
for?" 

"  We  have  taken  It.  Vou  passed  through  it — 
that  grimy  patch  yonder  " — which  was  (iuillemont's 
streets  ami  houses  mixed  in  ruins  five  hundred  yards 
to  the  rear. 

"You're  sure,  Captain?" 
"Quite!" 

"  Well,  then,  I'd  not  like  to  be  the  drunken  man 
that  tried  to  find  his  keyhole  in  that  town!  " 

It  was  a  |)ity,  perhaps,  that  the  Irish  who 
assisted  in  the  taking  of  (jinchy,  which  completed 
the  necilful  mastery  of  the  Ridge  for  British  pur- 
poses,  C(  uld  not  have  taken  part  in  the  drl^e  that 
was  to  follow.  We  had  looked  forward  to  this 
drive  as  the  reward  of  a  down  hill  run  after  the 
patient  labor  of  wrenching  our  way  up  hill.  Even 
the  Germans,  who  had  suffered  appalling  losses  in 
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trying  to  lioKl  the  Ridj^c,  nuibt  lia\c  liccn  relieved 
that  they  no  longer  luid  to  light  against  the 
incxitahlc. 

Again  the  clans  wore  gathering  and  again  there- 
ran  through  the  army  the  anticipation  uhich  came 
from  the  preparation  J'or  a  great  hlow.  I  he 
Canadiatis  were  appearing  in  billets  liack  of  the 
front.  If  in  no  other  way,  1  shoiiKl  ha\c  known  of 
their  presence  by  their  habit  of  moving  about  roads 
and  fields  getting  acquainted  with  their  surround- 
ings and  finding  out  if  apples  were  ripe,  lor  other 
portions  of  the  country  it  was  a  little  umair  that 
these  generous  and  well-paid  speriaors  should  take 
the  place  of  the  opulent  Australians  in  villages 
where  small  boys  already  had  hordes  of  pennies  and 
shopkeepers  were  hastening  to  replenish  their  stocks 
to  be  C(iual  to  their  opportunities. 

At  last  the  Guards,  too,  were  to  have  their  turn, 
but  not  to  go  in  against  the  Prussian  Guard,  which 
those  with  a  sense  of  histrionic  fitness  desired. 
When  a  Prussian  Guard  officer  had  been  taken  at 
Contalmaison  he  had  said,  "  The  Prussian  Guard 
feels  that  it  is  surrendering  to  a  foe  worthy  of  its 
steel  when  it  yIeUls  to  superior  numbers  of  the  T.ng- 
llsh  Guard!"  or  words  to  that  ehect  according  to 
reports,  only  to  receive  the  answer  that  his  captors 
were  I'nglish  factory  hands  and  the  like  of  the  New 
Army,  whose  officers  excused  themselves,  in  the  cir- 
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cumstanccs,    for  their   identity   as  politely   as   they 
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Grenadiers,  Coldstreams,  Scottish,  or  Irish,  the 
Guards  were  the  Guards,  England's  crack  regi- 
ments, the  officers  of  each  wearing  their  buttons  in 
a  distinctive  way  and  the  tall  privates  saluting  with 
the  distinctive  Guards'  salute.  In  the  Guards  the 
old  spirit  of  gaiety  in  face  of  danger  survi\ed. 
7"hcir  officers  out  in  shell-craters  under  curtains  of 
fire  joked  one  another  with  an  aristocratic,  gonial 
sangfroid,  the  slender  man  who  had  a  nine-inch 
crater  boasting  of  his  luck  over  the  thick-set  man 
who  tried  to  accommodate  himself  to  a  five-inch, 
while  a  colonel  blew  his  hunting-horn  in  the  charge, 
which  the  Guards  made  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
tradition. 

'i  hough  the  English  would  have  been  glad  to  go 
against  the  Prussian  Guard  with  bayonet  or  bomb 
or  a  free-for-all,  army  commanders  in  these  days 
are  not  signaling  to  the  enemy,  "  Let  us  have  a  go 
between  your  Guards  and  our  Guards!"  but  are 
putting  crack  regiments  and  line  regiments  in  a 
battle  line  to  a  common  task,  where  the  only  cri- 
terion is  success. 

The  presence  of  the  Guards,  however,  yielded 
interest  to  another  new  arrival  on  the  Somme 
front.  When  the  plan  for  a  style  of  armored 
motor    car    which    would    cross    shell-craters    and 
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trenches  was  laid  before  an  eminent  general  at  the 
War  Office,  what  he  wrote  in  dismissing  it  from 
further  consideration  might  have  been  more  blas- 
phemous if  he  could  have  spared  the  time  to  be 
anything  but  satirically  brief.  Such  conservatives 
probably  have  prevented  many  improvements  from 
materializing,  and  probably  they  have  also  saved 
the  world  from  many  futile  creations  which  would 
only  ha\c  wasted  time  and  material. 

Happily  both  for  geniuses  and  fools,  who  all,  in 
the  long  run,  let  us  hope,  receive  their  just  deserts, 
there  is  no  downing  an  idea  in  a  free  country  where 
continued  knocking  at  doors  and  waiting  in  hallways 
eventually  secure  It  a  trial.  Then,  if  It  succeeds, 
the  fellow  who  thoi'ght  that  the  conception  waL 
original  with  him  finds  his  claims  disputed  from  all 
points  of  the  compass.  If  it  falls,  the  poor  thing 
goes  to  n  f.-ithcrless  grave. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  I  was  the  originator  of 
the  tank — one  of  the  originators.  In  generous 
mood,  I  am  willing  to  share  honors  with  ri\als  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Haven't  I  also  looked  across 
No  Man's  Land  toward  the  enemy's  parapet? 
Whoever  has  must  have  conjectured  about  a  machine 
that  would  take  frontal  positions  with  less  loss  of 
life  than  Is  usual  and  would  solve  the  problem  of 
breaking  the  solid  line  of  the  Western  front,  f  lie 
possibility  has  hai;   '.d  every  general,  every  soldier. 
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Some  sort  of  armadillo  or  caterpillar  which  would 
resist  bullet  fire  was  the  most  obvious  suggestion, 
but  when  practical  construction  was  considered,  the 
dreamer  was  brought  down  from  the  empyrean, 
where  the  aeroplane  is  at  home,  to  the  forge  and 
the  lathe,  where  grimy  machinists  are  the  pilots  of 
a  matter-of-fact  world.  Application  was  the  thing. 
I  found  myself  so  poor  at  it  that  I  did  not  even  pass 
on  my  plan  to  the  staff,  wiiich  had  already  consid- 
ered a  few  thousand  plans.  Fricsson  concci\ing  a 
gun  in  a  revolving  turret  was  not  so  great  a  man 
as  Ericsson  making  the  monitor  a  practicable  engine 
of  war. 

To  Lieutenant-Colonel  Swinton,  of  the  Engineers, 
was  given  the  task  of  transforming  blue-print  plans 
into  reality.  There  was  no  certainty  that  he  would 
succeed,  but  the  War  Office,  when  it  had  need  for 
every  foundry  and  every  skilled  finger  in  the  land, 
was  enterprising  enough  to  give  him  a  chance.  He 
and  thousands  of  workmen  spent  mont!  at  this 
most  secret  business.  If  one  German  spy  had  access 
to  one  workman,  then  the  Germans  might  know 
what  was  coming.  Nobody  since  I-.ricsson  had  a 
busier  time  than  Swintcn  without  telling  anybody 
what  he  was  doing.  The  whisperers  knew  that 
some  diabolical  surprise  was  under  way  and  they 
would  whisper  about  it.  No  censor  regulations  can 
reach  them.     Sometimes  the  tribe  was  given  false 
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information  in  great  confidence  in  order  to  keep  it 
too  occupied  to  pass  on  the  true. 

The  new  monster  was  cal'ed  a  tank  because  it  was 
not  like  a  tank;  yet  it  seemed  to  me  as  much  like 
a  tank  as  like  anything  else.  As  a  tank  is  a 
receptacle  for  a  liquid,  it  was  a  name  that  ought  to 
ma^k  a  new  type  of  armored  motor  car  as  success- 
fully as  any  name  could.  Flower  pot  would  ha\e 
been  too  wide  of  the  mark.  A  tank  might  carry 
a  new  kind  of  gas  or  a  burning  liquid  to  cook  or 
frizzle  the  adversary. 

Considering  the  size  of  the  beast,  concealment 
seemed  about  as  difficult  as  for  a  suburban  cottager 
to  keep  the  fact  that  he  iiad  an  elephant  on  the 
premises  from  his  next-door  neighbor;  but  the 
British  Army  has  become  so  u^ed  to  slipping  ships 
across  the  channel  in  face  of  submarine  danger  that 
nobody  is  surprised  at  anything  that  appears  at  the 
front  unheralded. 

One  day  the  curtain  rose,  and  the  finished  product 
of  all  the  experiments  and  testing  appeared  at  the 
British  front.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers 
were  now  in  the  secret.  "  Have  you  seen  tlic 
tanks  ^  "  was  the  question  up  and  down  the  line. 
All  editors  were  inventing  their  own  type  of  tank. 
Thougii  I  have  patted  one  on  the  shoulder  in  a 
familii'r  way.  as  I  might  stroke  the  family  cat,  it 
neither  kicked  nor  bit  me.     Though  I   have  been 
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inside  of  one,  I  am  not  supposed  to  know  at  this 
writing  anythinfj;  about  its  construction.  Un(]ucs- 
tionably  the  tank  resembles  an  armadillo,  a  cater- 
pillar, a  diplodocus,  a  motor  car,  and  a  traveling 
circus.  It  has  more  feet  than  a  caterpillar,  and 
they  have  steel  toenails  which  take  it  over  the 
ground;  its  hide  is  more  resistant  than  an  arma- 
dillo's, and  its  beauty  of  form  would  make  the 
diplodocus  jealous.  No  pianist  was  ever  more  tem- 
peramental; no  tortoise  ever  mt       phlegmatic. 

In  summer  heat,  when  dust  clouds  hung  tiiick  on 
the  roads  behind  the  shell  clouds  of  the  fields,  when 
the  ceaseless  battle  had  been  going  on  for  two 
months  and  a  half,  the  soldiers  had  their  interest 
stimulated  by  n  mechanical  novelty  just  before  a 
general  attack.  Two  years  of  war  had  cumulatively 
desensitized  them  to  thrills.  New  batteries  moving 
into  position  were  only  so  many  more  guns.  Tresh 
battalions  marching  to  the  front  were  only  more 
infantry,  all  of  the  same  pattern,  equipped  in  the 
same  way,  moving  with  the  same  fixed  step.  Ma- 
chine gun  rattles  had  become  as  commonplace  as 
the  sound  of  creaking  caisson  wheels.  Gas  shells, 
lachrymatory  shells  and  Flammemvcrfcr  were  as 
old-fashioned  as  high  explosives  and  shrapnel. 
Bombing  encounters  in  saps  had  no  variation.  The 
ruins  of  the  village  taken  to-day  could  not  be  told 
from  the  one  taken  yesterday  except  by  its  locatio  i 
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on  the  map.  l".\cii  the  acrophinc^  had  ■  it  hitcly 
ilcvelnpcJ  any  sensational  departures  from  habit. 
( )iie  paid  little  more  attention  to  them  than  a  gondo- 
lier pays  t(.>  the  pigeons  of  St.  Mark's.  Curtains  of 
tire  all  looked  alike.  'i"here  was  no  new  way  of 
hein^  killed — nothing  to  break  the  ghastly  monotony 
of  eharf^es  and  counter-tliarges. 

All  the  brains  of  Kurope  had  been  busy  for  two 
years  inventing  new  forms  of  destruction,  }  et  no 
genius  had  found  any  sinuous  creature  that  would 
creep  into  dugouts  with  a  sting  for  which  there  was 
no  antidote.  Everybody  was  engaged  in  killing,  yet 
nobody  v,as  able  to  "  kill  ■  >  hib  satisfaction,"  as  the 
Kentucky  colonel  said.  Tiie  reliable  methods  were 
the  same  as  of  old  and  as  I  ha\c  mentioned  else- 
V,  here:  projectiles  propelkd  by  powder,  wheth.er 
from  long-necked  na\  d  guns  at  twenty  thousand 
yards,  or  short-necked  howitzers  at  five  thousand 
yards,  or  rilles  and  machine  guns  at  twenty-tive 
hundred  yards,  or  trench  mortars  coughing  balls  ol 
explosives  for  one  thousand  yards. 

True,  the  gas  attack  at  Ypres  had  been  an  innova- 
tion. It  was  not  a  discovery;  merely  an  application 
of  ghastliness  whi^h  had  been  considered  too  hor- 
rible for  use.  As  a  surprise  it  had  been  successful 
— once.  The  defense  answered  with  gas  ma-ks, 
which  made  it  still  miTC  important  that  soldiers 
should  not  be  absent-minded  and  Iea\e  any  of  their 
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kit  out  of  reach.  The  sumc  amount  of  energy  put 
into  projectiles  would  have  caused  more  casualties. 
Meanwhile,  no  staff  of  any  army,  making  its  elabo- 
rate plans  in  the  use  of  proved  weapons,  could  be 
certain  that  the  enemy  had  not  under  way,  in  this 
age  of  invention  which  has  given  us  the  wireless, 
some  new  weapon  which  would  be  irresistible. 

Was  the  tank  this  revolutionary  wonder?  Its 
sponsors  had  no  such  hope.  England  went  on  build- 
ing guns  and  pouring  out  shells,  cartridges  and 
bombs.  At  best,  tlie  tanks  were  another  application 
of  an  old,  established  form  of  killing  in  vogue 
with  both  Daniel  Boone  and  Napoleon's  army- 
bullets. 

The  first  time  that  I  saw  a  tank,  the  way  that  the 
monster  was  blocking  a  road  gorged  with  transport 
had  something  of  the  ludicrousncss  of,say,a  pliocene 
monster  weighing  fifty  tons  which  had  nonchalantly 
lain  down  at  Piccadilly  Circus  when  the  traffic  was 
densest.  Only  the  motor-truck  drivers  and  bat- 
talions which  were  halted  some  distance  away 
minded  the  delay.  Those  near  by  were  sufficiently 
entertained  by  the  spectacle  which  stopped  them. 
Th^y   gathered    around   the   tank   and   gaped   and 

grinned. 

The  tank's  driver  was  a  brown-skinned,  dark- 
haired  Englishman,  with  a  fac^  of  oriental  stolidity. 
Questions  were  shot  at  him,  but  he  would  not  even 
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say  whether  his  beast  woukl  stand  without  hitching 
or  not;  whether  it  li\eJ  on  hay,  talciitn  powJer, 
or  the  sturt  that  bombs  are  made  ot;  or  wliat  was 
the  nature  of  its  inwards,  or  which  was  the  liead 
and  which  the  tail,  or  if  when  it  seemed  to  be  back- 
ing it  was  really  going  forward. 

By  the  confession  of  some  white  lettering  on  its 
body,  it  was  officially  one  of  His  Majesty's  land 
ships.  It  no  more  occurred  to  anyc  le  to  suggest 
that  it  move  on  and  clear  the  road  than  to  argue 
with  a  bulldog  which  confronts  you  on  a  path.  I 
imagined  that  the  feelings  of  the  young  officer  who 
was  its  skipper  must  have  been  much  the  same  as 
those  of  a  man  acting  as  his  own  chauffeur  and  hav- 
ing a  breakdown  on  a  holiday  in  a  section  of  town 
where  the  population  was  as  dense  as  it  was  curious 
in  the  early  days  of  motoring.  For  months  he  had 
been  living  a  cloistered  life  to  keep  his  friends  from 
knowing  what  he  was  doing,  as  he  worked  to 
master  the  eccentricities  of  his  untried  steed,  his 
life  and  the  lives  of  his  crew  depending  upon  this 
masterv.  Now  he  had  stepped  from  behind  the  c  - 
tain  of  military  secrecy  into  the  full  blaze  of  star- 
ing, inquiring  publicity. 

The  tank's  inclination  was  entirely  reptilian. 
Its  body  hugged  the  earth  in  order  to  expose  ls 
little  surface  as  possible  to  the  enemy's  fire;  it  was 
mottled  like  a  toad  in  patches  of  coloring  to  add  to 
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its  low  \iihilltv.  aiul  there  v.ns  no  more  hop  in  it 
than  ill  the  ( i:hi  uiciil.r. 

The  rea-.nii  of  it-,  hcin^  was  oh\ious.  Its  hide 
hcin^  proof  al^^^i:lst  tlic  hullcts  of  iiiaehine  ^uns  ami 
riile-;,  it  v,as  a  inmiiij^  ''strong'  point"  whieh 
coi;!J  go  against  the  Liieiiiy's  lixeii  stroni;  points, 
wlierc  machine  guns  v.erc  (.inphiceil  to  mow  down 
infantrv  charges,  wit!i  its  own  inaeliine  guns.  Only 
now  it  y-.wc  no  sign  of  nio\ing.  As  a,  mechanical 
prodiia  it  v.as  no  m tc  rcniarkahle  than  a  steam 
sho\Ll.  The  woMvkr  was  in  th.e  part  that  it  was 
nhowt  to  plav.  A  steam  shovel  is  a  labur-sa\  ing, 
and  this  a  sr'ldler--';!\ing,  dexico. 

I'or  the  ir.omciit  it  s  e-med  a  le\iathan  dead 
weiuht  in  t!ie  path  of  tra'-ic.  If  it  could  not  mf)vc 
of  itself,  t!ie  only  xvay  for  traffic  to  pass  was  to 
huild  a  road  aroutid  it.  'idicn  there  was  a  rum- 
Ming  noise  wi'liln  irs  bo  ly  which  sounded  like  some 
unnatrral  gasoline  cng'nc,  and  it  hitched  itselt 
around  v.ith  the  ponderosity  of  a  canal  boat  being 
warpetl  into  a  dock  and  proceeded  on  its  journey 
to  take  its  ajtpointed  place  in  the  battle  line. 

Did  t!ic  Ciernians  know  that  the  tanks  wore  build- 
ing? T  think  that  they  had  some  inkling  a  few 
weeks  before  the  tanks'  appearance  that  something 
of  th.e  sort  was  ujider  construction.  There  was  a 
report,  too,  of  a  (iernian  tmk  which  was  not  reaily 
in  time  to  meet  the   British.     Some  German  pris- 
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oiicrs  said  that  their  tir^t  iiitinuition  ol  this  new 
alliiition  was  when  the  tanks  appcaiwl  out  ot  the 
iiioriiinii;  mist,  bearing;  down  on  tlic  trenches;  others 
saiil  that  Cicrman  sausage  (jbber\  ation  liaHoons  had 
seen  soinetliinj^  resembling  ^iant  turtles  moxint; 
across  the  fields  up  to  the  British  lines  and  had 
given  warning  to  the  infantry  to  be  on  the  lookout. 

Thus,  something  new  iiad  come  into  the  war, 
deepening  the  thrill  of  curiosity  ami  inter,~,it\ing  the 
suspense  before  an  attack.  'l"he  world,  its  a}ipetite 
for  novelty  icd  by  the  press,  wanted  to  know  all 
about  the  tanks;  but  instead  of  the  expected 
mechanical  details,  censorship  would  permit  only 
vague  references  to  the  tanks'  habits  and  psychology, 
and  the  tanks  v.ere  really  strong  on  psychology — 
subjecti\cly  and  objectively.  It  was  the  objective 
result  in  psychology  that  counted:  tlie  effect  on  the 
fighting  men.  Human  imagination  inmietliately 
characterized  them  as  living  things;  monstrous  com- 
radea  of  infantry  in  attack. 

Blessed  Is  the  man,  machine,  or  incident  that  will 
make  anv  army  laugh  after  over  two  months  of  bat- 
tle. Indi\iduals  were  always  laughing  over  inci- 
dents; but  here  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  were 
to  see  a  new  style  of  animal  perform  elephantine 
tricks.  The  price  of  admission  to  the  theater  was 
tiie  risk  of  a  charge  in  their  company,  and  the 
prospect   gave   Increased   zest   to   battalions   taking 
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their  [ihce  for  next  day's  action.  What  would  ha}'- 
pen  to  the  tanks?  What  would  they  do  to  the 
Ciernians? 

The  staff,  which  had  carefully  calculated  their 
uses  and  limitations,  had  no  thou^nt  that  the  tanks 
would  ii,o  to  Berlin.  They  were  simply  a  n  nv  aux- 
iliary. Probably  the  a\eraj;e  soldier  was  skeptical 
of  their  efficiency;  but  his  skepticism  did  not  inter- 
fere with  his  curiosity.  lie  wanted  to  see  the  beast 
in  action. 

Christopher  Columbus  crossing  uncharted  seas 
did  not  undertake  a  more  daring  journey  than  the 
skippers  of  the  tanks.  The  ca\alryman  who 
charges  the  enemy's  guns  in  an  impulse  knows  only 
a  few  minutes  of  suspense.  A  torpedo  destroyer 
bent  on  coming  within  torpedo  range  in  face  of 
blasts  from  a  cruiser's  guns,  the  aviator  closing  in 
on  an  enemy's  plane,  ha\e  tiie  delirium  of  purpose 
excited  by  speed.  But  the  tanks  are  not  rapid. 
They  are  ponderous  and  relatively  slow.  Columbus 
hai'  tlready  been  to  sea  in  ships.  The  aviator  and 
the  commander  of  a  destroyer  know  their  steeds 
and  have  precedent  to  go  by,  while  the  skippers 
of  the  tanks  had  none.  They  went  forth  with 
a  new  kind  of  ship  on  a  new  kind  of  sea,  whose 
waves  ^re  shell-craters,  whose  tempests  sudden 
concentrations  of  shell  fire. 

The  Germans  might  have  full  knowledge  of  the 
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ships'  character  and  await  their  appearance  with 
forms  of  destruction  adapted  to  the  purpose.  All 
was  speculation  and  uncertainty.  Officers  and  crew 
were  scale  1  up  in  a  steel  box,  the  sport  of  destiny. 
Tor  month'  they  had  been  preparing  for  this  day, 
the  crowning  c:.periment  and  test,  and  all  seemed  of 
a  type  carefully  chosen  for  their  part,  soldiers  who 
hatl  turned  land  sailors,  cool  and  phlegmatic  like 
the  monsters  which  they  directed.  I'.ach  one  hav- 
ing given  himself  up  to  fate,  the  rest  was  easy  in 
thesv.  days  of  war's  superexaltation,  which  makes 
men  appear  perfectly  normal  when  death  hovers 
i.-ar.  Not  one  would  have  changed  places  with  any 
infantryman.  Already  they  had  esprit  dc  corps. 
They  belonged  to  an  exclusive  set  of  warriors. 

Lumberingly  dipping  in  and  out  of  shell-craters, 
which  sometimes  half  concealed  the  tanks  like  ships 
in  a  choppy  sea.  rimibling  and  wrenching,  they 
appeared  out  of  the  m(  ;ing  mist  in  face  of  the 
Ciermans  who  put  up  their  heads  and  began  work- 
ing their  machine  p  is  after  the  usual  artillery 
curtain  of  fire  had  lilicd. 
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How  the  t.ii.k-.  aiiackc'l — A  lank  \-.  alkii,>:  up  tl.c  main  street  (jf  a 
villam- — Itiiit  iJii  ilic  Cicrtiians — l'ri:s-iaii  idIoikI  Mjrretnltr''  to 
a  tank — I  .liiks  a.-iiii-.!  tries — 1  he  tank  in  Hit''  ^^  ooij — I  he 
fanioui  I  urne  ilc  Miiiihe — Di-tni/lishiiii;  a  Mi^ar  taitoiN — Cur- 
mans  lake  the  lank^  viiou-K  —  niltcrci.'.cs  of  npiiiinn  r(>;3:;lin;; 
tariks — W'anilrrin;:  tanks — lierman  attack  on  a  straiu'.ti!  tank — 
l'It■hl^toru:   iiijllt^ — ba^iiv'   twent) -ti\c   tll()n^3nl.i  caMialties. 

Will!  the  rcxcr^c  slope  ot  tlic  Riiim;  to  conceal 
their  approach  to  the  battle  line,  the  tanks  s.jiiat- 
tin^f  amont;  the  men  at  regular  intervals  oxer  a  ^i\- 
mile  front  awaitin;^  the  cue  of  /cm  for  the 
attack  at  dawn  antl  the  mist  still  holding  to  co\er 
both  tanks  and  men.  the  ^rent  Somme  sta^c  was  set 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  debut  of  the  new 
monsters. 

A  tactical  system  of  coordinateil  action  had  been 
worked  out  for  the  infantry  and  the  untried  aux- 
iliary, which  only  experienced  soldiers  could  have 
applied  with  success.  According  to  the  nature  of 
the  positions  in  front,  the  tanks  were  set  definite 
objectives  or  left  to  find  their  own  nhjcctlvcs,  They 
might  mo\e  on  located  machine  gun  positions  or 
answer   a   hurry   call    for   help    from   the   infantry. 
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AIkm'.I  of  thcin  was  a  'iclt  of  open  liclJ  between 
them  and  the  villaj^es  whose  capture  was  to  be  the 
cnnMitntnatlon  of  the  day's  work.  While  observers 
were  straining'  their  eyes  to  follow  the  progress  of 
tlic  t  mks  ami  seeini;  but  little,  corps  headijuartcrs 
eagerly  awaited  news  of  the  most  picturesque  cxperi- 
nunt  of  the  war,  wiiich  mi^:;ht  prove  ridiculous,  or 
be  a  wonderful  success,  or  simply  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions. 

No  more  thrilling  messa<;c  was  ever  brought  by 
an  aeroplane  than  that  wliich  said  that  a  tank  was 
"  walkinj;  "  up  the  main  street  of  Tiers  surrounded 
by  cheerin;^  British  soldiers,  who  were  in  possession 
of  the  xilla^rc.  "  Walking"  was  the  word  officially 
gi\eii;  and  very  much  walking,  indeed,  the  tank  must 
have  seemed  to  the  aviator  in  his  swift  flight.  An 
eagle  looked  down  on  a  tortoise  which  had  a  ser- 
pent's sting.  This  tank,  having  attended  to  its 
work  on  the  way.  pas!-cd  on  through  Ilers  bearing 
a  sign:  "Extra  Special!  Great  Hun  Victory!" 
Beyond  Flers  it  found  itself  alongside  a  battery  of 
(ierman  tield  guns  and  blazed  bullets  into  the 
aina/ed  and  helpless  gunners. 

The  enemy  may  have  heard  of  the  tanks,  but 
meeting  them  was  a  different  matter.  After  he  had 
fought  shells,  bullets,  bombs,  grenades,  mortars, 
bayonets  and  gas,  the  tank  was  the  straw  that  broke 
the    camel's   back    of   many   a    German.      A    steel 
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armadillo  laying  its  bulk  across  a  trench  and  sweep- 
ing it  on  both  sides  with  machine  guns  brought  the 
familiar  complaint  that  this  was  not  fighting  accord- 
in"  to  ruk-s  in  a  war  which  ceased  to  ha\o   rules 
after  the  bombing  of  civilian  populations,  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Lu^itoma,  and  the  gas  attack  at  \  pres. 
It  depends  on  whose  ox  is  gored.     'I  here  is  a  lot 
of  diltercnce  between  seeing  the  enemy  slaughtered 
by  some  new  device  and  being  slaughtered  by  one 
yourself.     No  wonder  that  (ierman  prisoners  who 
had  escaped  alive   from   a   trencii  tilled  with  dead, 
w.hen  they  saw  a  tank  on  the  road  as  they  passed  to 
the    rear   threw   up   their   hands   with    a    guttural: 
"  Mein  Gott!   There  is  another!   There  is  no  light- 
ing that!     Tliis  is  not  war;  it  is  butchery!  "     "ies, 
it  was  butchery — and  butchery  is  war  these  (Jays. 
Wasn't  it  so  always?     And  as  a  British  officer  re- 
marked to  the  protestants: 

"The  tank  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  Hague 
rules,  being  only  armor,  machinery  and  machine 
guns." 

Germans  surrendered  to  a  tank  In  bodies  after 
they  saw  the  hopelessness  of  turning  their  own 
machine  gun  and  rifle  fire  upon  that  steel  hide. 
Why  not?  Nothing  takes  the  fight  out  of  anyone 
like  fintling  that  his  blows  go  into  the  air  and  the 
other  fellow's  go  home.  There  seemed  a  strange 
loss  of  dignity  when  a  Prussian  colonel  delivered 
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If  to  a  tank,  which  took  him  on  board  and 
Uy  handed  him  o\cr  to  an  infantry  guard; 
but  the  skipper  of  the  tank  enjoyed  it  if  the  colonel 

did  not. 

The  surprising  thing  was  how  few  casualties 
there  were  among  tlic  crews  of  the  tanks,  who  went 
out  prepared  to  die  and  found  themselves  safe  in 
their  armored  -hells  after  the  day's  fight  was  over, 
whether  their  ships  had  gone  across  a  line  of  Ger- 
man trenches,  developed  engine  trouble,  or  tempo- 
rarily foundered  in  shell-holes.  Bullets  had  merely 
made  sf-cl-bright  flecks  on  .'v.-  tanks'  paint  and 
shrapnel     had    equally     failed    lo    penetrate    the 

armor. 

Among  the  imaginary  tributes  paid  to  the  tank's 
powers  is  that  it  "  eats  "  trees— that  is  to  say.  it 
can  cut  its  way  through  a  wood — and  that  it  can 
knock  down  a  stone  wall.  As  it  has  no  teeth  it  can- 
not masticate  timber.  All  that  it  accomplishes  must 
he  done  by  ramming  or  by  lifting  up  its  weight  to 
cru;-h  an  obstacle.  A  sm.all  tree  or  a  weak  wall 
yields  before  its  mass. 

As  foresters,  the  tanks  had  a  stiff  task  in  High 
Wood,  where  the  Germans  had  held  to  the  upper 
corner  with  their  nests  of  machine  guns  which  the 
preliminary  bombardment  of  British  artillery  had 
not  silenced  and  they  began  their  murderous  song 
immediately  the  British  charge  started.    They  com- 
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mandcd  the  front  and  the  flanks  if  the  men  continued 
to  achancc  and  therefore  ini-ht  make  a  break  in 
the  whole  movement,  whiih  v.as  precisely  the  object 
of  the  di;sperate  resistance  that  had  preserved  this 
stronf;  point  at  any  cost  aj^ainst  the  ruMies  of  British 
bombers,  trench  mortars  and  artillery  shells  for  lug 
months. 

Soldiers  are  not  expected  to  undertake  the  impos- 
sible. Nobody  who  is  sane  will  leap  into  a  furnace 
with  a  cup  of  watei  to  put  out  the  ine.  Only  a 
battalion  commander  v. ho  is  a  fool  will  refuse,  in 
face  of  concentrated  machine  gun  lire,  to  stop  the 
charge. 

"Leave  it  to  me  I  "  was  the  unspoken  mesr,aj;e 
communicated  to  the  infantry  by  the  slight  of  that 
careening,    dipping,    clambering,    steel    body    as    It 
rumbled  toward   the   miniature    fortress.      And   the 
infantry,  as  it  saw  the  tank's  machine  guns  bla/ing, 
left   it   to   the   tank,   and,   working   its   way   to   the 
right,  kept  in  touch  with  the  general  line  oi  atta,k. 
confident  that  no  enemy  would  be  lett  behind  to  tire 
into  their  backs.     Thus,  a  handful  of  men  capable, 
with  their  bullet  sprays,  of  holding  up  a  thousand 
men   found  the  tables  turned  on  them  by  another 
han.Iful  manning  a  tank.     Thev  were  simplv  "  done 
jr.,"    as   the    tank   officer    put   it.      Safe    behind    his 
armor,  lie   had  tliem  no  les>  at  his  mercy  than   a 
submarine  has  a  merchant  -hip.     I'ven  if  uiv.irmed, 
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n  t.ink  could  take  care  of  an  i.>uhtcd  machine  gun 
jirisition  by  fitting  on  it. 

One  of  the  most  famous  tanks  was  Cremc  de 
M'.ntlic.  She  had  a  ;^'w;d  press  agent  and  also  made 
grxui.  She  seemed  to  like  sugar.  At  least,  her 
glorious  exploit  was  in  a  sugar  factory,  a  huge  build- 
ing of  brick  with  .  tall  brick  chimney  which  had 
been  brought  down  by  shell  fire.  Underneath  the 
whole  were  immense  dugouts  still  iiitact  where  ficr- 
man  machine  gunners  lay  low,  like  lir'cr  Rabbit, 
as  usual,  while  the  shells  of  the  artillerv  prep- 
aration were  falling,  and  came  out  to  turn 
on  the  bullet  >^pray  as  tb.e  British  infantry  ap- 
proached. British  do  the  s:!mc  against  ( lerman 
attacks;  only  in  the  battle  n{  tiie  Sommc  the  British 
had  been  always  attacking,  always  taking  machine 
gun  pnsit!(jns. 

Cicmc  de  Mentha,  chosen  comrade  of  the  Cana- 
dians (in  their  way  to  the  taking  of  Courcelette,  was 
aUo  at  home  among  tlebris.  The  Canadians  saw 
tliat  she  was  as  she  mo'.cd  toward  it  widi  the  glee 
of  a  sea  lion  tov.:u-d  a  st-liool  of  fish.  She  tlid  not 
go  liodging  warily,  peering  around  corners  with  a 
\!ew  to  seeing  the  enemy  before  '^!ie  was  seen. 
\VlKite\er  else  a  tank  i*;,  it  is  not  a  crafty  boy  scout. 
It  is  bra/enly  v.nd  nnncti.d.mtlv  public  i;i  its  meth- 
ods, like  a  steam  roller  coming  down  tlie  street  into 
a  parade  without  regard  to  the  rules  of  the  road. 
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l-Atcrnally  it  is  not  tempcraincntul.  It  docs  not 
bother  to  follow  the  driveway  or  mind  the  "  Keep 
OH  the  (irass  ""  si^n  when  it  goes  up  to  the  entrance 

of  a  dugout. 

And  Crime  de  Mcnthc  took  the  sugar  factory  and 
a  lot  of  prisoners.  "Why  not?"  as  one  of  the 
Canadians  said.  "Who  wouldn't  surrender  ulicn 
a  beast  of  that  kind  came  up  to  the  door?  It  was 
enough  to  make  a  inan  who  had  drunk  only  light 
Munich  beer  wonder  if  he  had  '  got  'em  I 

Prisoners  were  a  good  deal  of  bother  to  the 
tanks.  Perhaps  future  tanks  will  be  provided 
M-ith  pockets  for  carrying  prisoners.  But  the 
future    of    tanks    is    wrapped    in    mystery    .     the 

present. 

This  is  not  taking  them  seriously,  you  may  say. 
In  that  case,  I  am  cmly  reHecting  the  feelings  of  the 
army.  Lven  if  the  tanks  had  taken  Bapaume  or 
gone  to  the  Kaiser's  headquarters,  the  army  would 
ha\c  laughed  at  them.  It  was  the  Germans  who 
took  the  tanks  seriously;  and  the  more  seriously  the 
Germans    took    the    tanks    the    more    the    British 

laughed. 

"  Of  all  the  double-dyed,  ridiculous  things,  was 
tl":  way  that  Creme  de  Menthe  person  took  the 
sugar  factorv !  "  said  a  Canadian,  who  broke  Into 
a  roar  at  the  recolkction  of  the  monster'^  antics. 
"Good   old   girl,    Cr'.'me   de    Menthe!      Ought   to 
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retire  her  for  lite  ami  let  her  sit  up  on  her  haunches 
in  a  cafe  and  sip  her  favorite  tipple  out  of  barrel 
with  a  };arden  liosc  for  a  straw — which  would 
he  about  her  si.^.c." 

However,  there  was  a  variation  of  opinions 
anvui^r  soldiers  about  tanks  drawn  from  personal 
experience,  when  life  anu  death  form  opinions,  of 
tfic  way  it  had  acted  as  an  auxiliary  to  their  part 
■  f  the  line.  A  tank  that  conijuered  machine-gun 
positions  and  enfiladed  treiiclies  was  an  heroic  com- 
rade surrounded  by  a  sa^a  of  glorious  anecdotes. 
One  which  became  stalled  and  failed  in  its  enter- 
prise called  for  satirical  comment  which  was  applied 
to  all. 

We  did  not  personify  machine  guns,  or  those  mon- 
strous, gloomy,  big  howitzers  with  their  gaping 
ni;iws,  or  other  weapons;  but  e\ery  man  in  the  army 
personified  the  tanks.  Two  or  tliree  tanks,  I  should 
ha\e  remarked,  ilid  start  for  Berlin,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  infantry.  The  temptation  was  strong. 
All  they  had  to  do  was  to  keep  on  moving.  When 
(iermans  scuttling  for  co\er  were  the  only  thing 
that  the  skippers  could  see,  they  reiili/ed  that  they 
were  in  the  wrong  pew.  or,  In  strictly  military  Ian- 
gauge,  that  they  had  got  beyond  their  "'  tactical  ob- 
jective." 

Having  left  most  of  their  ammunition  wlu  re  they 
thought   that   it    would   do   the   most    good   In    the 
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German  lines,  these  wanderers  l.itched  themselves 
aroiuul  and  waddled  ba.k  to  their  own  people,  lor 
a  tank  is  an  Auxiliary,  not  an  army,  or  an  army  statt, 
or  a  curtain  of  fire,  and  must  cooperate  with  tlie 
infantry  or  it  may  be  in  the  enemy's  lines  to  stay. 
There  was  one  tank  which  found  ii>elf  out  of  gaso- 
line and  surrounded  by  Germans.  It  could  move 
neither  way,  but  could  still  work  its  guns.  Marooned 
on  a  hostile  shore,  it  would  have  to  yield  when  the 
crew  ran  out  of  food. 

The  Germans  charged  the  beast,  and  got  under 
its  guns,  pounded  at  tiie  door,  tried  to  bomb  and 
pry  it  open  with  bayonets  and  crawled  over  the 
top  looking  for  dents  in  the  armor  with  the  rage 
of  hornets,  but  in  vain.  They  could  not  harm 
the    crew    inside    and    the    crew    could    not    harm 

them. 

"A  noisy  lot!"  said  the  tank's  skipper. 

Tactical  ohjecti\e  be—  British  soldiers  went  to 
the  rescue  of  their  lank.  Secure  inside  their  shell. 
the  commander  and  crew  awaited  the  result  of  the 
fight.  After  the  Germans  were  driven  away,  some- 
one went  for  a  can  of  gasoline,  which  gave  the  beast 
the  breath  of  life  to  retreat  to  Its  "  correct  tactical 

position." 

Even  if  It  had  not  been  recovered  at  the  tmic,  the 
British  would  have  regained  possession  with  their 
next  advance;  for  the  Germans  had  no  way  ol  takmg 
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a  tank  fo  the  rear.  Tlicrc  arc  no  tractors  poucrlul 
enoiij,'h  to  draw  one  across  the  shell-craters.  It  can 
be  moved  only  by  its  own  power,  and  with  its 
engine  out  of  order  it  becomes  a  fixture  on  tiic 
landscape.  Straniled  tanks  ha\c  an  appearance  of 
Brobdingnagian  helplessness.  They  arc  fair  targets 
for  revenge  by  a  concentration  of  Cicrman  artillery 
firr;  yet  when  half  hidden  in  a  gigantic  shell-hole 
which  they  could  not  na\igate  they  arc  a  small 
target  and,  their  tint  melting  into  the  earth,  are 
hard  to  locate. 

Seen  through  the  glasses,  (.lisrcgarding  ordinary 
roads  and  traveled  routes,  the  tanks'  slatcy  backs 
seemed  like  prehistoric  turtles  w  hose  natural  habitat 
is  shell-mauled  earth.  They  were  the  last  word  in 
the  business  of  modern  war,  symbolic  of  its  satire 
and  the  old  strife  between  projectile  and  armor, 
offensive  and  defensi\e.  If  two  tanks  were  to  meet 
in  a  duel,  would  they  try  to  ram  each  other  after 
ineffectually  rapping  each  other  with  their  machine 
guns? 

"  I  hope  that  it  knows  where  it  is  going!  '"  ex- 
claimed a  brigadier-general,  as  he  watched  one  ap- 
proach his  dugout  across  an  abandoned  trench, 
leaning  over  a  little  as  it  dipped  into  the  edge  of  a 
shell-crater  some  fifteen  feet  In  diameter  with  its 
sureness  of  footing  on  a  rainy  day  when  a  pedestrian 
slipped  at  e\cry  step. 
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There  was  no  indication  of  any  guiding  human 
intelligence,  let  alone  human  hand,  directing  it;  and, 
so  far  as  one  could  tell,  it  might  have  mistaken  the 
general's  underground  quarters   for  a  sturagc  sta- 
tion where  it  could  assuage  its  thirst  for  gasoline 
or  a  blacksmith's  shop  where  it  could  have  a  bent 
steel  claw  straightened.     When,  finally,  it  stopped 
at  his  threshold,   the   general   expressed  his   relief 
that  it  had  not  tried  to  come  down  the  steps.     A 
door  like  that  of  a  battleship  turret  opened,  and  out 
of  the  cramped  interior  where  space  for  crew  and 
machinery  is  so  nicely  calculated  came  the  skipper, 
who   saluted   and   reported  that   his   ship   awaited 
orders  for  the  next  cruise. 

Soon  the  sight  of  tanks  became  part  of  the  routine 
of  existence,   and  interest  in  watching  an   advance 
centered  on  the  infantry  which  they  supported  in  a 
charge;    for    only   by    its    action    could    you    judge 
whether  or  not  machine  gun  fire  had  developed  and, 
later,  whether  or  not  the  tanks  were  silencing  it.  1  he 
human  element  was  still  supreme,  its  movement  and 
its  losses  in  life  the  criterion  of  success  and  failure, 
with  an  eternal  thrill  that  no  machine  can  arouse. 
If  the  tanks  had  accomplished  nothing  more  than 
they  did  in  the  two  great  September  attacks  they 
would  have  been  well  worth  while.     I  think  that 
they   saved   twenty-five   thousand   casualties,   which 
would  have  been  the  additional  cost  of  gaining  the 
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pround  won  by  unasaistcJ  infantry  action.  When 
machines  manned  by  a  few  men  can  take  the  plate 
of  many  battalions  in  this  fashion  they  exemplify 
the  essential  principle  .1'  doing  the  enemy  a  maximum 
of  damage  with  a  minimum  to  your  own  forces. 
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CANADA    IS    QTICK 

Canada's  first  offnnive— The  "  surprise  party"— Over  nasty 
j;n.uml~<.anaJa'»  hour— (iermans  aiii.i/eJ— Husiiiess  of  tlie 
I'aiiadia.is  i.  '  Krt  thrre"— ri%')  ilittiiult  .  ill.) -:e^— Caiiadians 
make  iirw  rules— Canada's  green  s.ildiers  accritnpli»li  an 
unheard  of  icat— Attarkiiijt  on  their  nirxe— Tlie  laM  burst — 
Fi«er  I  .iiiadiaus  tlian  lurinans,  but—"  Mopping  up  "— Rmind- 
inR  up  the  captives — A::  arist(»  raiir  tierin.Ti  and  a  drmocratic 
Canadian  — rrciiih-Cnn.idians-rhirtetn  rnuijter-ati.n  kn  he.iten 
— (juitkuc^s    and    ad  ,,  lability— Canada's   voldicrs   make    t;nud. 

Tnr.  tanks  having  rccci\  cd  their  theatric  due,  \vc 
come  to  other  results  of  Sept.  14th  when  the  re- 
sistance of  the  ri.^ht  was  stitt  and  Canada  had  her 
turn  of  fortune  in  sharint;  in  tlic  brilHant  success  on 
the  I'-ft. 

It  was  the  Canadians'  first  offensive.  They  knew 
that  the  e\es  of  the  army  were  upon  them.  Not 
only  for  theinsehes,  after  parrying  blows  through- 
out their  experience  at  the  front,  but  in  the  name  of 
other  battalions  that  had  endured  the  remorseless 
jrrind  of  the  Ypres  salient  they  were  to  strike  the 
blows  of  retribution.  The  answer  as  to  how  they 
would  charge  was  written  in  faces  clear-cut  by  the 
same   climate   that   gave  them   their  nervous  alert- 

ness. 
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On  that  lij^ly  part  of  tlic  KiJ^;c  where  no  stable 
trench  could  be  made  under  the  vent;eful  Genu.in 
artillerv  fire  and  small  numbers  were  shrewd,.-  dis- 
tributed in  siiell-erateib  and  such  small  dit.hcs  as 
could  be  maintained,  they  crept  out  in  the  darkness 
a  few  days  before  the  attack  to  "  take  over  "  from 
the  Australians  and  famili.iri/e  themselves  with 
this  tempest-torn  farmin;^  lanii  whidi  still  heaved 
under  tornadoes  of  shells.  The  men  fn.m  the  far- 
away  i:.land  continent  had  provi.led  the  jumpin^- 
off  place  and  the  men  f..im  this  side  of  the  I'acihc 
and  tlie  equator  were  to  do  the  jumping',  which 
meant  a   kind  of  overseas  monopoly  of   Tozieres 

Kici^e. 

The  Germans  still  hated  the  idea  of  yicldlnp;  all 
the   rrcst  that  stared   down   on  them   and  liid  the 
slope  beyond  which   had  once  been   theirs.     They 
would  try  afrain  to  recover  some  of  it,  but  chose  a 
time  for  their  effort  which  was  proof  enouj,'h  that 
tliey  did  not  know  that  a  {^cneral  attack  was  cominj^. 
Ju^t  before   dawn,   with   /cro   at   dawn,   when   the 
Canadians  were  forming  on  ^hc  re\erse  slope  for 
their  charge,  the  Germans  laden  with  bombs  made 
theirs  and  secured  a  footing  in  the  thin  front  line 
among  the  shcU-cratcrs  and,  grim  shadows  in  the 
night  lighted  by  bursts  of  bombs  and  shells,  strug- 
gled as  they  have  on  many  similar  occasions. 
Then  came  the  "  surprise  party."     Not  far  away 
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the  Canadian  c^"  -pc  waited  on  the  tick  of  the  sec- 
ond which  was  to  release  the  six-mile  line  of  infantry 
and  the  tanks. 

"  We  were  certainly  keyed  up,"  as  one  of  the 
men  said.     "  It  was  up  to  us  all  ri^ht,  now." 

Breasting  the  tape  in  their  readiness  for  the 
word,  the  dry  air  of  North  America  with  its 
champagne  exhilaration  was  in  their  lungs  whipping 
their  red  corpuscles.  They  ha^l  but  one  thought 
and  that  was  to  "  get  there."  No  smooth  drill- 
ground  for  that  charge,  but  earth  broken  with  shell- 
craters  as  thick  as  holes  in  a  pepper-box  cover!  A 
man  might  stumble  into  one,  but  he  must  get  up  and 
go  on.  One  fellow  who  twisted  his  ankle  found  it 
swollen  out  of  all  shape  when  the  charge  was  over. 
If  he  had  given  it  such  a  turn  at  home  he  would 
not  have  attempted  to  move  but  would  have 
called  for  a  cab  or  assistance.  Under  the  spell 
of  action  he  did  not  even  know  that  he  was 
hurt. 

It  was  Canada's  hour;  all  the  months  of  drill  at 
home,  all  the  dreams  on  board  the  transport  of 
charges  to  come,  all  the  dull  monotony  of  billets, 
all  the  slimy  vigil  of  trenches,  all  the  labor  of 
preparation  come  to  a  head  for  every  indi\idual. 
Such  was  the  impulse  of  the  tidal  wave  which  broke 
o\-er  the  crest  upon  the  astounded  Germans  who 
had  gained  a  footing  in  the  trench,  engulfing  them 
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in  as  dramatic  an  episode  as  ever  occurred  on  the 
Somme  front. 

"Give    yourselves    up    and    be    quick    about    it! 
We've  business  elsewhere!"  said  the  officers. 

Yes,  they  had  business  with  the  Cierman  first- 
line  trench  when  the  artillery  curtain  lifted,  where 
few  Germans  were  found,  most  of  them  having  been 
in  the  charge.  The  survivors  here  put  up  their 
hands  before  they  put  up  their  heads  from  shelter 
and  soon  were  on  their  way  back  to  the  rear  in  the 
company  of  the  others. 

"  I  guess  wc  had  the  first  batch  of  prisoners  to 
reach  an  inclosurc  on  the  morning  of  the  14th," 
said  one  Canadian.  "  We  had  a  start  with  some 
coming  into  our  own  front  line  to  be  captured." 

On  the  left  Mouquet  Farm,  which,  with  its  unsur- 
passed dugouts  and  warrens  surrounded  by  isolated 
machine  gun  posts,  had  repulsed  previous  attacks, 
could  not  resist  the  determined  onslaught  which  will 
share  glory,  \\hcn  history  is  written,  with  the  storm- 
ing of  Courcelette.     Down  hill  beside  the  Bapaume 
Road  swept  the  right  and  center,  with  shell-craters 
still   thick  but   growing   fewer   as  the   wave  came 
out  into  open  fields  in  face  of  the  ruins  of  the  sugar 
factory,  with  the  tank  Creme  de  Menthe  ready  to 
do   her  part.      She   did  not  take   care  of   all   the 
machine  guns;  the  infantry  attended  to  at  least  one, 
I  know.    The  German  artillery  turned  on  curtains  of 
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fire,  but  ill  one  case  the  CaiKidians  were  not  there 
when  the  curtiiin  was  hiiil  w  bar  their  patli.  They 
had  been  too  rapid  for  the  (icrmans.  No  matter 
what  obstacle  the  Cierinans  put  in  tlie  way  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Canadians  was  to  "  get  there  " — and 
they  "  got  there."  'Jhc  line  marked  on  their  map 
from  the  Bapaume  Road  to  the  east  of  the  sugar 
factory  as  their  objective  was  theirs.  In  front  of 
them  was  the  village  of  Courcelette  and  in  front 
of  the  British  line  linked  up  on  their  right  was 
Martinpuich. 

Spades  now!  Dig  as  hard  as  you  have  charged 
in  order  to  hold  the  freshly  won  position,  with 
"  there  "  become  "  here  "  and  the  Rivigc  at  your 
backs!  The  London  song  of  "  The  Byng  Boys  arc 
Here,"  which  ga\e  the  name  of  the  Byng  Boys  to 
the  Canadians  after  General  Byng  took  command 
of  their  corps,  had  a  most  realistic  application. 

With  the  news  from  the  right  of  th^  six-mile 
front  that  of  a  continuing  fierce  struggle,  word 
from  the  left  had  the  definite  note  of  success.  Was 
General  Byng  pleased  with  h.is  B\ng  Boys?  Was 
his  superior,  the  army  commander,  pleased  with  the 
Canadians?  They  had  done  the  trick  and  this  is 
the  thing  that  counts  on  such  occasions;  but  when 
you  take  trenches  and  fields,  however  great  the  gain 
of  ground,  they  lack  the  concrete  svmbol  of  victory 
which  a  \illage  possesses. 
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And  ahead   were   Courcel -ttc   ami   Martinpulch, 
both  only  partially  demolished  by  shell  tire  and  in 
nowise    properly   softened    according   to   the    usual 
requirements    for    capitulation,     with   their   cellars 
doubtless   heavil,    reinforced  as  dugouts.     Officers 
studying  the  villages  through  their  glasses  believed 
that  tSey  could  be  taken.     Why  not  try?     To  try 
required  nerve,  when  it  was  against  all  tactical  ex- 
perience to  ru'h  on  to  a  new  objective  over  such  a 
broad  front  without  taking  time  for  elaborate  artil- 
lery preparation.     Cicncral  Byng,  who  believed  in 
his  men  and  understood  their  initiative,  their  "  get 
there  "  quality,  was  ready  to  advance  and  so  was 
the   corps   commander   of   the   British   in    front  of 
Martinpuich.     Sir  Douglas  Ilaig  gave  consent. 

"  Up  and  at  them  I  "  then,  with  fresh  battalions 
hurried  up  so  rapidly  that  they  had  hardly  time  to 
deploy,  but  answering  the  order  for  action  with  the 
spirit  of  men  who  have  been  stalled  in  trenches  and 
liked  the  new  experience  of  stretching  their  legs. 
With  a  taste  of  victory,  nothing  could  stop  these 
highstrung  reserves,  except  the  things  that  kill  and 
wound.  The  first  charge  had  succeeded  and  the 
second  must  succeed. 

German  guns  had  done  the  customary  thing  by 
laying  barrages  back  of  the  new  line  across  the  field 
and  shelling  the  crest  of  the  Ridge  to  prevent  sup- 
ports  from  coming  up.     It  was  quite  correct  form 
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for  the  German  ci-mrnandcr  to  conbldcr  the  cere- 
mony ()(  the  day  over.  The  enemy  had  taken  his 
objective.  Of  course,  h.c  would  not  try  for  another 
immediately.  .Meanwhile,  his  tenure  of  new  line 
must  be  made  as  costly  as  possible.  But  this  time 
the  enemy  did  not  act  according  to  rules.  lie  made 
some  new  ones. 

The  reserve  battalions  which  were  to  undertake 
the  storming  of  the  village  had  gone  over  the 
ground  under  the  barrages  and  were  up  to  the  first 
objecti\c,  and  when  through  the  new  Ime  occupied 
by  the  men  who  made  the  Hrst  charge  they  could 
begin  their  own  charge.  As  barrages  are  intermit- 
tent, one  commander  had  his  men  lie  down  behind 
one  until  it  had  ceased.  Again,  after  waiting  on 
another  for  a  while  he  decided  that  he  might  be 
late  in  keeping  his  engagement  in  Courcelettc  and 
gave  the  order  to  go  through,  which,  as  one  soldier 
said,  "  we  did  in  a  hundred-yard  dash  sprinting  a 
double  quick — good  reason  why!  "  When  the  fresh 
wave  passed  the  fellows  in  the  new  line  the  winners 
of  the  first  objective  called.  "  Go  to  it!  "  "  You'll 
do  it!  "  "  Hurrah  for  Canada!  "  and  added  touches 
of  characteristic  dry  humor  which  shell  fire  makes 
a  little  drier,  such  as  a  request  to  engage  seats  for 
the  theatre  at  Courcelettc  that  evening. 

Consider  that  these  battalions  which  were  to  take 
Courcelettc  had  to  march  about  two  miles  under 
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shell  fire,  part  of  the  way  over  ground  that  was 
spongy  earth  cut  by  shell-craters,  before  they  could 
begin  their  charge  and  that  they  were  undertaking 
an  Innovation  in  tactics,  and  you  have  only  half  an 
understanding  of  their  task.  Their  ofiicers  were 
men  out  of  civil  life  in  every  kind  of  occupation, 
learning  their  war  in  the  Ypres  salient  stalemate, 
and  now  they  were  to  have  the  severest  possible 
test  in  directing  their  units  in  an  advance. 

There  had  been  no  time  to  lay  out  pattern  plans 
for  each  company's  course  in  this  second  rush  ac- 
cording to  map  details,  which  is  so  important 
against  modern  defenses.  The  officers  did  not  know 
where  machine  guns  were  hidden;  they  were  uncer- 
tain of  the  strength  of  the  enemy  who  had  had  all 
day  to  prepare  for  the  onslaught  on  his  bastions 
in  the  village.  It  was  pitched  battle  conditions 
against  set  defenses.  Under  curtains  of  fire,  with 
the  concentration  hea\y  at  one  point  and  weak  at 
another,  with  machine  gim  or  sniping  fire  develop- 
ing in  some  areas,  with  the  smoke  and  the  noise, 
with  trenches  to  cross,  the  business  of  keeping  a 
wave  of  men  in  line  of  attack  for  a  long  distance 
— difficult  enough  in  a  manoeuver — was  possible 
only  when  the  initiative  and  an  understanding  of 
the  necessities  of  the  situation  exist  in  the  soldiers 
themselves.  If  one  part  of  the  line  was  not  up, 
if  a  section  was  being  buffeted  by  salvos  of  shells, 
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the  olfii-crs  IkiJ  to  meet  the  emergency;  anJ  officers 
as  well  as  men  were  fallinj^,  companies  being  left 
with  a  single  otHcer  or  with  only  a  '"  non-com  '"  in 
charjrc.  Unless  a  man  was  down  he  knew  that  his 
business  was  to  "  pet  there  "  and  his  direction  was 
strai;^ht  ahead  in  line  witli  the  men  on  his  right 
and  left. 

With  dead  and  wounded  scattered  over  the  field 
behind  them,  all  wiio  could  stand  on  their  feet, 
including  officers  and  men  knocked  over  and  buried 
by  shells  and  with  wounds  of  arms  and  heads  and 
even  legs  which  made  them  hobble,  reached  the 
edge  of  the  village  on  time  and  lay  down  to  await 
the  lifting  of  the  fire  of  their  own  guns  before  the 
final  rush. 

After  charging  such  a  distance  and  paying  the  toll 
of  casualties  exacted  they  enjoyed  a  breathing  space, 
a  icw  minutes  in  which  to  steady  their  thoughts  for 
the  big  thing  before,  "  lean  for  the  hunt,"  they 
sprang  up  to  be  in  for  the  fray  with  the  burst  of 
the  last  shells  from  their  guns.  They  knew  what 
to  do.  It  had  been  drilled  into  them;  they  had 
talked  it  and  dreamed  it  in  billets  when  routine 
became  humdrum,  these  men  with  practical  minds 
who  understood  the  essentials  of  their  task. 

There  were  fewer  Canadians  charging  through 
the  streets  than  there  were  Germans  In  the  village 
at  that  moment.     The  Canadians  did  not  know  It, 
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but  if  they  had  it  would  luvc  made  no  difference, 
such  was  their  spirit.  Secure  in  their  dugouts  from 
bombardment,  the  first  that  the  Ciermans,  in  their 
systematized  confidence  that  tlic  enemy  would  not 
try  for  a  second  objective  that  day,  knew  of  the 
presence  of  tlie  Canadians  was  when  the  attackers 
were  at  tlic  door  and  a  St.  Lawrence  Ri\er  incisive- 
ncss  was  callinp;  on  the  occupants  to  come  out  as  they 
vere  prisoners — Vvhich  proves  the  advantage  of 
being  quick.  The  second  wave  was  left  to  "  mop 
up "  while  the  first  wave  passed  on  through  the 
\illage  to  nail  down  the  prize  by  digging  new 
trenches.  Thus,  they  had  their  second  objective, 
though  on  the  left  of  the  line  where  the  action  had 
been  against  a  part  of  the  oKl  first-line  system 
of  trenches  progress  had  been  slow  and  fighting 
bitter. 

The  Canadianr  who  had  to  "  mop  up  "  had  the 
"  time  of  their  lives  "  and  some  ticklish  moments. 
What  a  scene  I  Germans  in  clean  uniff.'rms  coming 
out  of  their  dugouts  blinking  in  surpr'sc  at  their 
undoing  and  in  disgust,  resentment  and  suppressed 
rage!  Cr.nadians,  dust-co\cred  from  shell-bursts, 
eyes  flashing,  laughing,  rushing  about  on  the  job  in 
ihe  midst  of  shouts  of  congratulation  and  directions 
to  prisoners  among  the  ruins,  and  the  German  com- 
mander so  angered  by  the  loss  of  the  village  that 
he  began  pouring  in  shells  on  Germans  and  Cana- 
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dians  at  tfic  same  time!  Two  colonels  were  amonj^ 
the  capturcil,  a  regimental  and  a  battalion  com- 
mander. 1  he  senior  was  a  baron — one  cannot 
leave  him  out  of  any  narrative — and  inclined  to 
bear  himself  with  patrician  contempt  toward  the 
Canadian  democracy,  which  is  a  mistake  for  barons 
in  his  situation  with  every  Canadian  more  or  less 
of  a  king  that  day.  When  he  tried  to  start  his  men 
into  a  revolt  his  hosts  acted  promptly,  with  the 
result  that  the  uprising  was  nipped  in  the  bud  and 
the  baron  was  shfH  through  the  lep.  Icavinp;  him 
still  "  fractious  and  patroni/inj;."  'I"hcn  the  little 
colonel  of  the  F'rench-Canadians  said,  "  I  think  I 
might  as  well  shoot  you  in  a  more  vital  part  and 
have  done  with  it!"  or  something  equally  to  the 
point  and  suddenly  the  baron  became  quite  demo- 
cratic himself. 

One  of  the  battalions  that  took  Courcelette  was 
French-Canadian.  Xo  other  Canadian  battalion 
will  deny  the?n  the  glory  that  they  won  that  day, 
and  it  must  have  been  irritating  to  the  German 
baron  to  surrender  superior  numbers  to  the  stocky 
type  that  we  see  In  New  Fngland  factors'  towns  and 
on  their  farms  in  Quebec,  for  they  now  formed  the 
battalion,  the  frontiersmen,  the  coiirr'ier  dr  hois, 
hn\-ing  been  mostly  killed  in  the  salient.  Shn.ll  T 
forget  that  little  priwitc,  forty  years  old  if  he  were 
a  day,  with  a  hole  from  shrapnel  In  his  steel  helmet 
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and  the  bit  <>(  piirplo  and  white  rilibnn  w.irii  prouiUy 
on  his  breast,  who,  wlicii  I  asked  him  hosv  he  tclt 
after  he  received  the  ch)ut  from  a  siiell-fragment, 
remarked  blandly  that  it  had  knocked  him  down 
and  made  his  jiead  ache! 

"  Vou  have  the  military  cross!  "  I  said. 

"  Yais,  sir.  I'm  goin^  to  win  the  Vict.iria 
Cross!"  he  replied,  saluting.  Talk  about  "the 
spirit  that  quickencth!" 

Or,  shall  I  forget  the  French-Canadian  colonel 
telling  his  story  of  how  he  and  the  battalion  on  his 
left  in  equal  diiliculties  held  the  line  beyond  C(jurce- 
lette  with  his  scattered  men  against  thirteen  counter- 
attacks that  night;  how  he  had  to  go  from  point  to 
point  establishing  his  posts  in  the  dark,  and  his 
repeated  "'I  golly!"  of  wonder  at  how  he  had 
managed  to  hold  on,  with  its  ring  of  naive  unreali- 
zation  of  the  humor  of  being  knf)cked  over  by  a 
shell  and  finding,  "  'I  golly!  "  that  he  had  not  been 
hurt!  They  had  not  enlisted  freely,  the  I-'rench- 
Canadians,  but  those  who  had  proved  that  if  the 
war  emotion  had  taken  hold  of  them  as  it  had  of 
the  rest  of  Canada  they  would  not  have  been  found 
wanting. 

"  'I  golly!  "  they  had  to  fight  from  the  very  fact 
that  there  were  only  a  few  to  strike  for  old  France 
and  for  the  martial  honor  of  Quebec.  And  they 
held  all  they  took  as  sturdily  as  the  other  Canadian 
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battalion  !n  front  of  the  village  when  the  Cierman; 
awakervjcl  t(}  re\cii;^e  for  the  loss  of  COurcelettc. 

From  start  to  finish  of  that  ^reat  day  it  had  hecr 
quickness  that  counted;  (jiiickness  to  reali/.c  oppor 
tunities;  alertness  of  individual  action  in  "  mopping 
up"  after  the  villaj^e  was  taken;  prompt  adapta 
bility  to  situations  which  is  the  ^^ift  c-f  the  men  ol 
a  new  country;  and  that  indixidual  confidence  ol 
the  Canailian  once  he  was  not  tieil  to  a  trench  ant 
nii;i;ht  let  his  initiative  have  full  play,  man  to  man 
which  is  not  a  thinj^  of  drill  or  training  but  ol 
inheritance  ami  environment.  On  the  right,  Mar 
tinpuich  was  taken  by  the  British  and  also  held. 

It  was  in  rain  and  mist  after  the  battle,  while  th( 
dead  still  lay  on  the  field,  that  I  went  over  the  Ridg( 
and  along  the  path  of  the  Canadian  charges,  won 
ilering  how  they  had  passed  through  the  curtain: 
of  fire  when  I  saw  shrapnel  cases  so  thick  that  yoi 
could  step  from  one  to  another;  wondering  hov 
men  could  survive  in  the  shell-craters  and  the  poor 
tumbled  trenches  in  the  soft,  shell-mashed  earth 
wondering  at  the  whole  business  of  their  being  hen 
in  France,  a  veteran  army  two  years  after  the  wa 
had  begun.  I  saw  them  dripping  from  the  rains 
mud-spattered,  but  in  the  joy  of  having  made  goo( 
when  their  turn  came,  and  in  a  way  that  was  ai 
exemplification  of  Canadian  character  in  every  de 
tail.      "Heap  good!"'    I    suppose    that   big   Siou: 
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IihI'kui,  liMtkifiK  as  natural  seated  in  a  trciKli  in  Ins 
iinpcrturbabillty  as  il  lie  were  seat*. J  in  iront  ut  his 
tepee,  would  lia\e  put  it.     1  L  was  seeing  a  stranj^c 
business,    but    liiji    e\pliiM\es    sliakinji;    the    earth, 
aeroplanes  tnerliead,   machine  ii,uw>  rattling  ii\   the 
war  of  the  I'aic  I'aces  he  aecepteil  without  emotion. 
With  the  sccoml  battle  of  Vpres,  with  St.   I'loi, 
I  looge,    Mount    Sorrell,    and    ()bser\at<'ry    Ridge, 
Courtelette    had   completed    the    cycle    of    soldierly 
experiences  for  those  uho  bore  the  .Maple  Leaf  in 
I'rance  of  the  I'Liir-di-lis.   Dttlcers  and  men  of  every 
walk  of  life  called  to  a  new  occupation,  a  democracy 
out  of  the  west  submitting  to  discipline   had  been 
inured  and  trained  to  a  new  life  of  risk  and  com- 
radeship  and   sacrifice    for   a   cause.      It  will   seem 
strange  to  be  out  of  khaki  and  to  go  to  the  office, 
or  the  store,  or  to  get  up  to  milK  the  cows  at  dawn; 
"  but,"  as  one  man  said,  *'  we'll  manage  to  adapt 
ourselves   to   it  without  spending  nights   in   a   inud 
hole  or  asking  the  neiglibors  to  throw  any  bombs 
o\cr    the    fence    in    order    to    make    the    change 
gradual." 
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High  and  luw  \  isibilities — Low  Visibility  a  pro-(jertnan — 
Hiuli  \Islb;lil;  aiu!  his  harvest  smile — Thirty  villages  t^ken 
by  'he  ISritish — The  25th  of  September — The  Road  of  the 
Liii"i!ie — I'vvelve  miles  of  artillery  fire — Two  villaces  taken — 
Coinblcs — Hriiish  and  French  meet  in  a  captured  village — 
Ilii>;li>h  siulitirirnness — Dugouts  holding  a  thousand  men — Cap- 
ture of    Ihiepval. 


Always  we  were  talking  of  the  two  visibilities,  high 
and  low.  I  thought  of  them  as  brothers  with  the 
same  meteorological  parent,  one  a  good  and  the 
other  an  evil  genius.  l'.\ery  morning  we  looked 
out  of  i..  ors  to  see  which  had  the  stage.  Thus,  we 
might  know  whether  or  not  the  "  zero  "  of  an  attack 
set  for  to-day  woukl  be  postponed,  as  it  was  usually 
if  the  sun  gave  no  sign  of  appearing,  though  not 
always;  sometimes  the  staff  gave  those  who  tried 
to  guess  what  was  in  its  mind  a  surprise. 

Low  Visibilitv,  a  pro-German  who  was  in  his 
element  in  the  Ypres  salient  in  midwinter,  delighted 
In  rain,  mist,  fog  and  thick  summer  haze — anything 
that  prevented  observers  from  seeing  the  burst  of 
shells,  transformed  shell-craters  into  miniature  lakes 
and  fields  into  mire  to  founder  charges,  and  stalled 
guns. 
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Hifih  \'isibHity  was  as  merry  as  his  wickeJ 
brother  was  dour.  lie  sent  the  sunlight  streaming 
into  your  room  in  the  morning,  washed  the  air  of 
particles  enabling  obser\ers  to  see  shell-bursts  at 
long  range,  and  favored  successful  charges  under 
accurate  curtains  of  tire — the  patron  saint  of  all 
modern  artillery  work,  who  would  be  most  at  home 
in  Arizona  where  you  could  carry  on  an  offensive 
the  year  around. 

During  September  his  was  a  glad  harvest  smile 
which  revealed  figures  on  the  chalk  welts  a  mile 
away  as  clearly  as  if  within  a  stone's  throw  umlcr 
the  glasses  and  limned  the  tree-trunks  of  ruined  \il- 
lages  in  sharp  outlines.  He  v.as  your  companion 
now  when  you  might  walk  up  the  Ridge  and,  stand- 
ing among  shell-craters  still  as  a  frozen  sea  where 
but  lately  an  inferno  had  raged,  look  out  across  the 
fields  toward  new  lines  of  shell  lire  and  newly  won 
villages  on  lower  le\els.  He  helped  to  make  the 
month  of  September  when  he  was  most  needed  the 
most  successful  month  of  the  offensi\e,  with  its  sec- 
ond great  attack  on  the  25th  turning  the  table  of 
losses  entirelv  against  the  Germans  and  bringing 
many  guests  to  the  prisoners'  inclosures. 

These  were  davs  that  were  rich  with  results,  days 
of  harvest,  indeed,  when  the  ceaseless  fighting  on 
the  Ridge  and  the  iron  resolution  of  a  commander 
had  its   reward;  when   advances   gathered   in    vil- 
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l.iRcs  till  the  British  had  taken  thirty  and  the  French, 
with  fresh  cflorts  after  their  own  cliipping  away  at 
strnnj^'  points,  also  had  jumping  off  places  for 
longer  drives  as  they  swung  in  with  tlieir  right  on 
the  Somme  in  combination  with  British  attacks. 

The  two  armies  advanced  as  one  on  the  2^th. 
Tlie  scene  recalled  the  splendor  of  the  storming  of 
Contalmaison  which,  if  not  for  its  waste  and 
horror,  might  lead  men  to  go  to  war  for  the  glory 
of  the  panorama — glorious  to  the  observer  in  this 
instance  when  he  thought  only  of  the  spectacle,  in 
a  moment  of  oblivion  to  the  hard  work  of  prepara- 
tion and  t'^.e  savage  work  of  execution.  Our  route 
to  a  point  of  observation  for  the  attack  which  was 
at  midday  took  us  along  the  Road  of  the  Fntente, 
as  I  called  it,  where  French  battalions  marched  with 
British  battalions,  stately  British  motor  trucks 
mixed  with  the  lighter  French  vehicles,  and  Gaul 
sat  resting  on  one  side  of  tlie  rond  and  Briton  on 
the  other  as  Clerman  prisoners  went  bv,  and  there 
was  a  mingling  of  blue  and  khaki  which  are  both 
of  low  visibility  ngain'^t  the  landscape  yet  as  distinct 
as  the  characters  of  the  two  races,  each  with  its  own 
way  of  figlit.ng  true  to  racial  bent  yet  accnrnplish- 
ing  its  purpose. 

Just  under  the  slope  where  we  sat  the  British  guns 
linked  up  with  tpe  French.  To  the  northward  the 
British   were   visible   right  awa"  past  Ginchy  and 
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Guillemont  to  Llcrs  and  the  I  rcnch  ck:ir  to  the 
Somme.  \Vc  were  ahnost  iniJway  ot  a  tv. clvc mile 
stretch  of  row  upon  row  of  Hashes  "I  iiuiny  calibers, 
the  French  more  distinct  at  the  foot  of  a  slope  fear- 
lessly in  the  (^pen  like  the  British,  a  long  machine- 
loom  of  gunnery  with  some  monsters  far  back  send- 
ing up  great  clouds  of  black  smoke  from  Mt.  St. 
Quentin  which  hid  our  view  of  Feronnc. 

Now  it  was  all  t.igether  for  tlie  gims  in  the  pre- 
liminary whirlwind,  with  soixaiitc-qnitizi-s  ahead 
sparkling  up  and  down  like  the  flashes  of  an  auto- 
matic  electric  sign,  making  a  great,  thrumming  beat 
of  sound  in  the  valley,  and  the  i2o's  near  by  doing 
their  best,  too,  with  their  wicked  crashes,  while  the 
ritlges  beyond  were  a  bobbing  canopy  of  looming, 
curling  smoke.  The  units  of  the  two  armies  might 
have  been  wired  to  a  single  switchboard  with  heart- 
beats under  blue  and  khaki  jackets  timed  together 
in  the  final  expression  of  entente  cordiale  become 
entente  fiirteuse. 

The  sunlight  had  the  golden  kindness  of  Septem- 
ber and  good  Brother  Fligh  Visibility  seemed  to 
make  it  a  personal  matter  to-day  against  the  Kaiser. 
Distinct  were  the  moving  figures  of  the  gunners  and 
bright  was  the  gleam  of  the  empty  shells  dropping 
out  of  the  breach  of  the  snixmtte-qmnze  as  the  bar- 
rel swung  back  in  place  and  of  the  loaded  shells 
going  home;  diatinct  were  paths  and  trenches  and 
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all   the    detail   of   the   tired,   worn    landscape,    with 
the  old  trenches  where  we  were  sitting  tumbling  in 
and  their  sides  fringed  with  wild  grass  and  weeds, 
whieh  was  Nature's  own  little  say  in  the  affair  and 
a  warning  that  in  a   few  years  after  the  war  she 
and  the  peasant  will  have  erased  war's  landmarks. 
The  lifting  of  the  barrage  as  tl      nfantry  went  in 
was  signaled  to  the  eye  when  the  canopy  of  shell- 
smoke  began  to  grow  thin  and  gossamery  for  want 
of  fresh  bursts  and  another  was  forming  beyond, 
as  if  the  master  hand  at  such  things  had  lifted  a 
long  trail  of  cloud  from  one  set  of  crests  to  another; 
only,   naturL    never  does   things   with   such  mathe- 
matical precision.    All  in  due  order  to  keep  its  turn 
in  the  program  the  German  artillery  began  to  reply 
according  to  its  system  of  distribution,  with  guns 
and  ammunition  plentiful  but  inferior  in  quantity  to 
the  French.     They  tlld  not  like  that  stretch  of  five 
hundred  yards  behind  a  slope  where  they  thought 
that  the  most  troublesome  batteries  were,  and  the 
puffs    of    shrapnel    smoke    thickened    dimming   the 
flashes  from  the  bursting  jackets  until  a  wall  of  mist 
hung  there.     A  torrent  of  five-point-nines  was  tear- 
ing up  fresh  craters  with  high  explosives  back  of 
other  gim   positions,   and  between  the  columns  of 
smoke  we  saw  the  French  gunners  going  on  uncon- 
cerned by  this  plowing  of  the  landscape  which  was 
not  disturbing  them. 
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Far  oti  on  the  plain  where  a  British  ammunition 
train  was  visible  the  German  loosed  moie  anger, 
whipping  the  fields  into  geysers;  but  the  caissons 
moved  on  as  if  this  were  a  signal  of  all  aboard  tor 
tiie  next  station  without  the  Germans  being  aware 
that  their  target  was  gone.  A  British  battery  ad- 
vancing at  anotlier  point  evidently  was  not  in  view 
of  the  (icrmans  two  thousand  yards  away,  though 
good  Brother  High  Visibility  gave  our  glasses  the 
outline  of  the  horses  at  five  tiiousand  yards. 

Thus,  you  watched  to  see  what  the  Germans  were 
shooting  at,  with  suspense  at  one  point  and  at 
another  the  joy  of  the  observer  who  sees  the  one 
who  is  "  it  "  in  blind  man's  buff  missing  his  quarry. 
Some  shrapnel  searching  a  road  in  front  ami  a 
scream  overhead  indicated  a  parcel  of  high  explo- 
sives for  a  village  at  the  rear.  In  Morval  where 
houses  were  still  standing,  their  white  walls  visible 
through  the  glasses,  there  was  a  kind  of  flash  which 
was  not  that  of  a  shell  but  prolonged,  like  a  window- 
pane  flaming  under  the  sun.  which  we  knew  meant 
that  the  village  was  taken,  as  was  also  Gueudecourt 
we  learned  afterward. 

Reserves  were  filing  along  a  road  between  the 
tiers  of  guns,  helmets  on  the  backs  of  heads  French 
fashion  when  there  is  no  fire,  with  the  easy  march- 
ing stride  of  the  French  and  figures  disappeared 
and    reappeared   on   the    slope   as   they   advanced. 
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Wounded  were  coinini^  along  the  winding  gray 
streak  of  highway  near  where  we  sat  and  a  convoy 
of  prisoners  passed  led  hy  a  French  guard  wiiosc 
attitude  seemed  to  have  an  eye-twinkling  of  "  Sec 
who's  here  and  sec  what  Fve  got!  "  Nut  far  away 
was  a  French  private  at  a  telephone. 

"It  goes  well!"  he  said.  "  Rancourt  is  taken 
and  we  are  advancing  on  Frcgicourt.  Comblcs  is 
a  ripe  plum." 

All  the  whiL-  Comblcs  had  been  an  oasis  in  the 
shell  fire,  the  one  place  that  had  immunity,  although 
it  had  almost  as  much  signillcance  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  French  people  as  Thicpval  in  that  of 
the  English.  They  looked  forward  to  its  storming 
as  a  set  dramatic  event  and  to  its  fall  as  one  of  the 
turning-points  in  the  campaign.  Often  a  position 
which  was  tactically  of  little  importance,  to  our  con- 
ception, would  become  the  center  of  great  expecta- 
tions to  the  outside  world,  while  the  conquest  of  a 
strong  point  with  its  nests  of  machine  guns  pro- 
duced no  responsive  thrill. 

Comblcs  was  a  village  and  a  large  village,  its  si/e 
perhaps  accounting  for  the  importance  associated 
with  It  when  it  had  almost  none  in  a  military  sense. 
Yet  correspondents  knew  that  readers  at  the  break- 
fast table  would  be  hungry  for  details  about  Com- 
blcs. where  the  taking  of  the  Schwabcn  Redoubt 
or  Regina  Trench,  which  were  defended  savagely, 
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had  no  meaning.  Its  houses  were  \ery  dis- 
tinct, some  being  hut  httlc  damagcil  and  some 
of  the  shade  trees  still  retaining  their  branches. 
This  town  nestling  in  a  bowl  was  not  worth  the 
expenditure  of  much  ammunition  when  what  the 
(lermans  wanted  to  hold  and  the  Anglo-French 
troops  to  gain  was  the  hills  around  it.  Rancourt 
was  the  otlier  side  of  Combles,  which  explains  the 
plum  simile. 

The  picturesque  thing  was  that  the  British  troops 
were  working  up  on  one  side  of  Combles  and  the 
French  on  the  other  side ;  and  the  next  morniiig  after 
the  British  had  gathered  in  some  escaping  (iermans 
who  seemed  to  ha\e  lost  their  way,  the  blue  and 
the  khaki  met  in  the  main  street  without  indulging 
in  formal  ceremonies  and  exchanged  a  "  (jood 
morning!  "  and  "Bon  j'Uir!"  and  "  Here  we  are! 
\V)yla !  Quee  pawnsays-vous!  "  ami  "  ^a  va  bien ! 
Oh.  yals,  I  tink  so!  "  and  found  big  piles  of  shells 
and  other  munitions  which  the  Oermans  could  not 
take  away  and  cellars  with  many  wounded  who  had 
been  brought  in  from  t!ie  hills — and  that  was  all 
there  was  to  it:  a  march  in  and  look  around,  when 
for  glory's  sake,  at  least,  the  victors  ought  to  have 
deli\ered  congratulatory  addresses.  But  tired  sol- 
diers will  not  do  that  .^ort  of  thing.  I  shall  not 
say  that  they  are  spoiling  pictures  for  the  Salon, 
for   there    are    incidents   enough   to   keep   painters 
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goinp^  for  a  tliousaiul  years;  which  ou^ht  to  be  one 
reason  lor  not  ha\in^  a  war  for  another  thousand! 

As  for  rhic'inal,  the  Hritish  staff,  inconsiderate 
ot  the  corrcspontients  this  time — they  really  were 
not  con^iuctin^  the  war  for  us — liid  not  inform  us 
of  the  attack,  being  busy  those  days  reaping  \illages 
anil  trenches  after  they  were  o\er  the  Ridge  while 
High  N'isibility  had  Low  \'isihillty  shut  up  in  the 
guardhouse.  Besides,  the  British  were  so  near 
'I  hiep\al  as  the  result  of  their  persistent  ad\ances 
that  its  taking  was  only  another  step  forward,  one 
of  savage  fighting,  ho\\e\er,  in  the  same  kind  of 
operations  that  I  ha\e  describeil  in  the  chapter  on 
"  Watching  a  Charge."  The  lit'bris  beaten  into 
dust  liad  been  so  scattered  that  one  could  not  tell 
where  the  \illage  began  or  cndeii,  but  the  smudge 
was  a  symbol  to  the  army  no  less  than  to  the  British 
public — a  symbol  of  the  boasted  im.pregnabillty  of 
the  first-line  Cicrman  fortifications  which  had  re- 
sisted the  attack  of  July  ist — and  its  capture  a  re- 
ward of  r.nglish  stubbornness  appealing  to  the  race 
which  is  not  unconscious  of  the  characteristic  that 
has  carried  its  tongue  and  dominion  over  the  worKl. 

Point  was  given,  ton,  by  the  enormous  dugouts, 
surpassing  previous  exhibits,  capable  of  holding  a 
garrison  oi  a  thousand  men  and  a  hospital  which, 
untlcr  the  bursts  of  huge  shells  of  the  months 
of    British    bombardment,    had    been    safe    under 
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ground.  J  he  lujspital  was  Lijuippcd  with  excellent 
medical  apparatus  as  well  as  an.rsthctics  maniit'ac- 
tured  in  dcrmany,  of  which  the  British  were  some- 
what short.  The  (iermaii  battalion  that  held  the 
place  iiad  been  associated  with  the  work,  of  prc[v.ir- 
in^  its  defenses  and  were  practically  cither  all  taken 
prisoner  or  killed,  so  tar  as  could  he  learned.  They 
hatl  sworn  that  they  would  never  lo.^e  Ihiepval; 
but  the  ileeper  the  du^'outs  the  farther  upstairs  men 
inside  have  to  climb  in  order  to  ^et  to  the  (.loop 
before  the  enemy,  who  arrives  at  the  threshold  as 
the  whirlwind  barrage  lifts. 

As  I  ha\e  said,  Ti.iep\al  was  not  on  the  very 
crest  of  the  Kid^^'C  and  on  the  summit  the  same 
elaborate  works  had  been  built  to  hold  this  high 
ground.  We  watched  other  attacks  umler  curtains 
of  fire  as  the  British  pressed  on.  Sometimes  wc 
could  see  the  Germans  moving  out  in  the  open  from 
their  dugouts  at  the  base  of  the  hill  in  St.  Pierre 
Divion  and  driven  to  cover  as  the  British  guns 
sniped  at  them  with  shrapnel.  Resistlessly  the 
British  infantry  under  its  covering  barrages  kept  on 
till  the  crest  and  all  its  dugouts  and  galleries  were 
gained,  thus  breaking  back  the  old  first-line  fortifi- 
cations s*age  by  stage  and  forcing  the  (ierman  into 
the  open,  where  he  must  dig  anew  on  eoual  terms. 

The  capture  of  Thiepval  did  not  mean  that  its 
ruins  were  to  have  any  rest  from  shells,   for  the 
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(icrnian  ^uns  h;ul  their  turn.  They  sccmcil  fond 
of  sending  up  spouts  from  a  little  pond  in  the  fore- 
Rroiind,  which  had  no  cllect  except  t:>  shower  pass- 
in^f  soldiers  uith  dirty  water.  However  much  the 
pond  was  beaten  ir  was  still  there;  and  I  was  struck 
by  the  fact  that  this  was  a  costly  and  unsuccessful 
system  of  dr  .ina}i;c  for  such  an  efficient  people  as 
the  Germans  to  apply. 


XXX 
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Sixtv  miles  ail  hour  to  rnrct  (Icnfral  Jutlre — JotTrr  somewhat  like 
Oram — Two  fi>;uic<  wliicli  France  uill  rttncniber  for  all 
time — Joffre  aiiJ  (astilnaij — Ivvo  very  nld  frienils — At  Verdun 
— What  Njpnicoii  anil  WclliiiKKiii  mi>;lit  l:a\r  thtni^lit — A 
statf  whose  fret  arul  riiitid  never  ilrak:i;ed — The  hero  nf 
nouaumoiit.  tieneral  Nivellt — Siinpliciiv — Men  wlio  jirlievc  in 
Riving  l)luw> — A  true  soMier  —  A  prl/cd  [ihiit";;raph  of  Jutfie — • 
I'hc  drama  nf  Poiiauniont  —  (ieiura!  N!an^in,  corps  corn- 
inaiider  at  Verdtm — An  eye  that  said  "Attack  I" — A  five- 
o'clock-in-the-moriiing  corps — The  old  fortress  t(iv\n,  V'erdun — 
The  effort  of  Colcusus — Cicrrnaiiy's  high  water  mark — I'hriftv 
fiKhlers,  the  '^rench — (iermany  cood  enoiigli  to  win  atrainst 
Rumania  .ot  at  \'erdun. 

That  spirittJ  friend  Lieutenant  T.,  at  home  in  an 
English  or  a  I'rench  mess  or  walking  arm-in-arm 
with  the  poilns  of  his  old  battalion,  re(]uired  quick 
stepping  to  keep  up  with  hun  when  wc  were  not  in 
his  devil  of  a  motor  car  that  carried  me  on  a  flying 
\isit  tc  the  FVcnch  lines  before  I  started  for  home 
and  did  not  fail  even  when  sixty  miles  an  hour  were 
required  to  keep  the  appointment  with  fleneral 
Jottre — which  we  did.  to  the  minute. 

Many  people  have  told  of  sitting  across  the  tattle 
in  his  private  office  from  the  \ictor  of  the  Marnc; 
and  it  was  when  he  was  seated  and  began  to  talk 
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that  you  apprttiatcd  the  power  o|  the  tiian.  with 
his  ^reat  htad  aiul  its  mass  ot  white  hair  ami  the 
cahii,  1  ir;j;ely-nioIiieii  features,  who  couKl  ^i\c  his 
orders  when  the  late  of  I  raruc  was  at  stake  aiul 
then  retire  to  re^t  for  the  nii^ht  knowing  that  his 
part  was  ilone  for  the  day  ami  the  rest  was  with 
the  army.  In  coinnion  with  nil  men  when  experi- 
ence and  respotisihilitv  ha\e  ripened  their  talents, 
though  lackin}^  in  the  fiift  of  formal  spcech-makinjj;, 
as  (Irant  was,  he  cnuld  talk  well,  in  clear  sentences, 
\hosc  mold  was  set  by  precise  thought,  which 
brought  with  it  tlic  eloquence  that  ^ains  its  point. 
It  was  more  than  personality,  in  this  instance,  that 
had  appeal.  lie  was  the  pcrsctnilication  of  a  ^reat 
national  era. 

In  \icw  of  clianj^es  which  were  to  come,  another 
glimpse  that  I  hatl  of  him  in  the  French  heathjuar- 
ters  town  which  was  not  by  appointment  is  peculiarly 
memorable.  When  I  was  out  strollinj^  I  saw  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street  two  Hi^ures  which  all 
I'rancc  knew  and  will  know  tor  all  time.  Wliat- 
cver  vicissitudes  of  politics,  whate\cr  campaigns 
ensue,  whatever  chanp;es  come  in  the  world  after 
the  war,  Jottre's  \ictory  at  the  Marne  and  Castcl- 
nau's  victory  in  Lorraine,  which  was  its  complement 
in  masterly  tactics,  make  their  niches  in  the  national 
Pantheon  secure. 

The  two  old  friends,  comrades  of  army  life  long 
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before  fatnc  came  to  thcin  one  sumriier  inont'i, 
Comniaiider-in-Chief  arul  L'liiet  of  St.itt.  were  tak- 
ing their  rei;ular  afternoon  proiiien.ule — Jottre  in 
lii^  familiar  short,  bhitk  coat  uhiji  made  his  limirc 
the  hurher,  his  walk  attected  by  tlic  rheumatism  in 
his  le}j;s,  though  he  certainly  had  no  rheumatism 
in  his  head,  and  Castelnau  erect  and  slight  of  ttfrurc, 
his  slimncss  heightened  by  his  lon^j;,  blue  overcoat 
— chattinj;  as  they  walkcil  slowly,  and  behinil  them 
lollowed  a  sturdy  ^uard  in  plain  clothes  at  a  ilistancc 
of  a  few  paces,  carryinjj;  two  cushions.  J(j|trc 
stopped  and  turned  with  a  "  you-don't-say-so  "  j^es- 
ture  and  a  toss  of  his  head  at  something  that  Cas- 
telnau had  told  him. 

\'ery  likely  they  were  not  talking  of  the  war; 
indeed,  most  likely  it  was  about  friends  in  their  army 
world,  for  both  have  a  good  wit,  a  keen  and  amia- 
ble understanding  of  human  nature.  At  all  e\  ents, 
they  were  enjoying  themselves.  So  they  passed  on 
into  the  woods,  followed  by  the  guard  who  would 
place  their  cushions  on  their  favorite  seat,  anil  the 
two  who  had  been  lieutenants  ami  captains  and 
colonels  together  would  continue  their  airing  and 
their  chat  un:il  they  returned  to  the  business  of  di- 
recting their  millions  of  men. 

It  was  raining  in  this  darkened  French  village  near 
\'erdun  and  a  passing  battalion  went  dripping  by, 
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automobiles  sent  out  sprays  of  muddy  water  froi 
their  tires,  and  over  in  the  crowded  iiiclosures  tli 
German  prisoners  taken  at  Douaumont  stood  i 
the  mud  waitinjjj  to  be  entrained.  Occasionally  a  so 
dier  or  an  officer  came  out  of  a  doorway  that  sei 
forth  a  stream  of  li[;!it,  and  upstairs  in  the  mu  licip: 
building  where  we  went  to  pay  our  respects  to  tli 
general  commanding  tiie  army  that  had  won  tli 
victory  which  had  thrilled  France  as  none  had  sine 
the  Marnc.  \vc  found  that  it  was  the  regular  hou 
for  his  staff  to  rcj^irt.  Thev  reported  standing  i 
the  midst  of  tables  and  maps  and  stantling  rccei\-e 
their  orders.  In  future.  '>\hen  I  see  tlie  big  roor 
with  its  mahogany  table  and  far  armchairs  reserve 
for  directors'  meetings  I  shall  recall  cijually  Impo 
tart  conferences  in  the  affairs  of  a  nation  fhat  wei 
held  under  simpler  auspices. 

This  conference  seemed  in  keeping  with  t\ 
atmosphere  of  the  place:  noliody  in  any  flurry  r 
haste  and  nobodv  wasting  time.  One  after  anothc 
the  ofSccrs  reported;  and  v.I'.atevcr  their  ages,  fr 
some  would  ha\c  seemed  young  for  great  rcspons 
bilities  t^o  years  before,  they  were  men  going  aboi 
their  business  alert,  self-possessed,  reflective  of  tl' 
character  of  their  leader  as  staffs  always  are.  me 
whose  feet  nntl  whose  minds  never  dragged.  Wlic 
thev  spoke  to  anvbf)dv  politeness  v.-as  the  lubricir 
of  prompt  exchange  of  thought,  a  noiseless,  eigh 
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cylinder,  hundrcd-horse-powcr  sort  of  statf.  If  the 
little  Corsican  could  have  looked  on,  if  he  could 
have  seen  the  taking  of  Douaumont,  or  it  Wcllinj^- 
ton  could  have  seen  the  taking  of  the  Ridge,  I  think 
that  they  would  have  been  well  satisfied — and  some- 
what jealous  to  find  that  military  talent  was  so 
widespread. 

The  man  who  came  out  of  the  stafF-room  would 
have  won  his  marshal's  oaton  in  Napoleon's  day,  I 
suppose,  though  he  was  out  of  keepi^ig  with  those 
showy  times.  I  did  not  then  know  that  he  was  to 
be  Commander-in-Chief;  only  that  all  France 
thrilled  with  his  name,  which  time  will  forever  as- 
sociate with  Douaumont.  At  once  you  felt  the 
dynamic  quality  under  his  agreeable  manner  and 
knew  that  General  Nivclle  did  things  swiftly  and 
quietly,  without  wasteful  expenditure  of  reserve 
force,  which  he  could  call  upon  when  needed  by 
turning  on  the  current. 

There  was  a  stranger  come  to  call;  it  was  a  rainy 
night;  we  had  better  not  drive  back  to  the  hotel  at 
Bar-le-Duc,  he  suggested,  but  find  a  billet  in  town, 
which  was  hospitality  not  to  be  imposed  upon  when 
one  could  see  how  limited  quart  ts  were  in  this 
small  village.  Some  day  I  suppose  a  plaque  will  be 
put  up  on  the  door  of  that  small  house,  with  its 
narrow  hall  and  plain  hat-rack  and  the  sitting-room 
turned   into    a    dining-room,    saying   that    General 
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(perhaps  it  will  bo  Marsh;il)  Nivcllc  lived  here 
durin^r  the  battle  of  Verdun.  It  is  a  tine  -ift.  sim- 
plieity.  Some  .ureat  men,  or  those  who  are  called 
great,  lack  it;  but  nothing  is  so  anractlvc  in  any 
man.  No  sentry  at  the  door,  no  ser\ant  to  open  it. 
You  simply  went  in,  hung  up  your  cap  and  took  off 
your  raincoat. 

I  lundrcds  of  stafts  were  sitting  down  to  the  same 
kind  of  dinner  with  a  choice  of  red  or  white  wine 
and  the  menu  was  that  of  an  average  French  house- 
hold.    I  recall  this  and  oth-   staff  dinners,  in  con 
trast  to  costly  plate  and  ricii  I'ood  in  a  house  where 
a    gold    Cra-sus   with    diamond   eves    and   necklace 
should  ha\e  been  on  the  mantelpiece  as  the  house- 
h<i!d  god,  with  the  thought  that  even  war  is  a  good 
thing  if  it  centers   ambition  on  objects  other  than 
individual  gain.    Without  knowing  it.  JoHre.  Castel- 
nau.   l^)ch,   I'etain,  Xivellc    and    others    were    the 
richest  men  In  France. 

A  colonel  when  ihc  war  began,  in  the  sifting  by 
Father  Jotire  to  find  real  leaders  by  the  criteiicm 
of  success  General  Nivelle  had  risen  to  ccMiimand 
an  army.  Wherever  he  was  in  charge  he  got  the 
upper  hand  of  the  encn.y.  All  that  he  and  his 
oflicers  said  reflected  one  spirit— that  of  the  offen- 
sive. They  were  men  who  believed  in  gi\ing  blows. 
A  nation  looking  inv  a  man  who  could  win  \ictories 
said,    "Here    he    is  I"    when    its   people    read   thC/ 
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CO  mm  lint  que  about  DouauinDnt  one  iiiornini;.  I  Ic 
had  been  ^oing  his  way,  lioinir  the  tasks  in  hand 
according  to  his  own  method,  and  at  one  of  the 
stations  fai^  ■  found  him.  Soldiers  have  their 
'hilosophy  and  these  days  when  it  incUules  fame, 
Tobably  fame  nc\cr  comes.  This  time  it  came  to 
a  soldier  without  any  of  the  showy  qualities  that 
fame  used  to  prefer,  one  who,  I  should  say,  was 
(juite  unahected  by  it  owing  to  a  greater  interest  in 
his  work;  a  man  without  powerful  intluencc  to  urge 
his  promotion.  If  you  had  met  him  before  the  war 
lu:  would  ha\c  impressed  you  with  liis  kindly  fea- 
tures, well-shaped  head  and  vitality,  and  if  you 
know  soldiers  you  would  ha\e  known  that  he  was 
highly  trained  in  his  profession.  I  lis  staff  was  a 
family,  but  the  kind  of  family  where  every  member 
has  telepathic  connection  with  its  head;  I  could  not 
imagine  th.at  any  ofiicci  wlio  had  not  would  be  at 
home  in  the  Tutle  dining-room.  Readiness  of  per- 
ception and  quickness  of  action  in  intelligent  obedi- 
ence were  inherent. 

Over  in  his  office  In  the  municipal  building  where 
we  went  after  di.iner  tlie  [general  took  something 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper  out  of  a  drawer  and  from 
his  manner,  had  he  been  a  collector,  I  should  have 
known  that  it  was  some  rare  treasure.  When  he 
undid  the  paper  I   saw  a   photograph  ol    Cieneral 
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Joffre  autographed  with  a  sentiment  for  the  occa- 

sion. 

"  He  gave  it  to  me  for  Douaumontl  "  said  (ien- 
eral  Xivelle,  a  touch  of  pride  in  his  voice— the  only 
sign  of  pride  that  I  noticed. 

There  spoke  the  soldier  to  whom  praise  from  his 
chief  was  the  best  praise  and  more  valued  than  any 
other  encomium. 

When  I   spoke  of  Douaumont  he  drew  out  the 
map  and  showed  me  his  order  of  the  day,  which 
had  a  soldierly  brevity  that  made  words  keen-edged 
tools.      The    att-'-ng   force   rushed   up   overnight 
and  appeared  a         regulated  tidal  wave  of  men, 
their  pace   timed   under   cover  of  curtains   of   hre 
which  they  hugged  close,   then   over   the   German 
trenches  and  on  into  the  fort.     Six  thousand  pris- 
oners and  forty-five  hundred  French  casualties!     It 
was  this  dramatic,  this  complete   and  unequivocal 
success  that  had  captured  the  imagination  of  France, 
but  he  was  not  dramatic  ^n  telling  it.     He  made  it 
a  military  evolition  on  a  piece  of  paper:  though 
when  he  put  his  pencil  down  on  Douaumont  and 
held  it  fast  there  for  a  moment,  saying.  "  And  that 
is  all  for  the  present!"  the  pencil  seemed  to  turn 

Into  steel. 

All  for  the  present!     And  the  future'    That  of 
the  armv  of  France  was  to  be  in  his  hands.     He 
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had  the  supreme  task.  He  would  approach  it  as  he 
had  approached  all  other  tasks. 

You  had  only  to  look  at  General  Mangin  com- 
manding the  corps  hef(M-e  \'erdun  to  know  that  at- 
tack was  not  alone  a  system  but  a  gospel  with  him. 
Ei\e   stripes   on   !\is   arm    for   wounds,   all   won   in 
:i  colonial  work,  sun-browned,  swart,  with  a  strong, 

abutting  chin  which  might  have  been  a  fit  point  for 
Nivelle's  pencil,  an  eye  that  said  "Attack!"  and 
could  twinkle  with  the  wisdom  of  many  campaigns! 

"  General  Jotire  sat  in  that  chair  two  hours  be- 
fore the  advance,"  he  said,  with  the  same  respectful 
awe  that  other  generals  had  exhibited  toward  the 
Commandcr-iii  Chief. 

The  time  fsad  romc  for  the  old  leader,  grown 
weary,  to  go;  for  the  younger  men  of  the  school 
which  the  war  has  produced,  with  its  curtains  of 
fire  and  wave  attacks,  to  take  his  place.  But  the 
vounger  ones  in  the  confidence  of  their  system  could 
look  on  the  old  leader  while  he  lived  as  the  great, 
indomitable  figure  of  the  critical  stages  of  the  war. 

A  man  of  iron,  Mangin,  with  a  breadth  of  chest 
in  keeping  with  his  chin,  who  could  bear  the  strain 
of  command  which  had  brought  down  many  gen- 
eraE  from  sheer  physical  Incapacity.  Month  after 
month  this  chin  had  stood  out  against  German 
drives,  all  the  while  wanting  to  be  in  its  natura?  ele- 
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ment  of  tlic  ottcnslvc.  His  resolute,  outright  solu- 
tlon  of  problems  l>y  human  ratios  would  ht  liim  into 
any  a^c  or  any  climate.  Ho  was  at  home  kading 
a  punitive  expedition  or  in  the  complicated  business 
of  Verdun.  Wliether  he  was  usin^,'  a  broadsword 
(,r  a  curtain  of  tire  he  proposed  to  strike  his  enemy 
earlv  and  hard  and  keep  on  striking.  In  the  course 
of  t  ilkini;  with  him  I  spoke  of  the  contention  that  in 
some  cases  in  moiiern  war  men  could  be  too  brave. 
"  Rarely!  "  he  replied,  a  single  word  which  had 
the   emphasis  of  both  that  jaw   and  that   shrewd, 

piercing  eye. 

"  What  is  tiie  best  time  to  go  out  to  the  front .'  " 

I  asked  the  general. 

"  nve  o'clock  in  the  morning!  " 

The  otlicer  who  escorted  me  did  not  think  any- 
thing of  getting  up  at  that  hour.  Mangin's  is  a  hvc- 
o'clock-in-the-mfirning  corps. 

Shall  1  describe  that  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mouse  v.nich  has  been  described  many  times?  Or 
that  citadel  built  by  \'auban,  with  dynamos  and 
electric  light  in  its  underground  chambers  and  pas- 
sages, its  hospitals,  shops,  stores  and  barrack  room, 
so  safe  under  its  walls  and  roof  of  masonrv  that  the 
Germans  prescicntly  did  not  waste  thc-r  shells  on  it 
but  turned  them  with  particular  vengeance  on  the 
picturesque  old  houses  along  the  river  bank,  neglect- 
ing the  barracks  purposely  in  view  of  their  useful- 
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ncss  to  the  conijiicrDrs  wlun  Mecca  was  theirs. 
There  must  be  something  sabred  to  a  I-'rcnchman  in 
the  citadel  which  held  life  secure  and  in  the  ruins 
which  bore  their  share  o(  tlie  blows  upon  this  old 
fortress  town  in  the  lap  of  the  hills,  lo(jkinfj;  out 
toward  hills  which  had  been  the  real  defense. 

Interest  ([uickened  on  the  way  to  the  Verdun 
front  as  you  came  to  the  slopes  covered  uith  torn 
and  fallen  trees,  where  the  (iermans  laid  their  far- 
reachint;  curtains  of  lire  to  catch  the  IVench  reserves 
stru^f^linp;  through  mud  and  shell  craters  on  those 
February  and  March  days  to  the  relief  of  the  front 
line.  Onlv  when  you  have  known  the  lite  of  an 
armv  in  action  in  winter  in  such  a  climate  can  you 
appreciate  the  will  that  ilrovc  men  forward  to  the 
attack  and  the  will  of  the  defenders  against  out- 
numbering guns,  having  to  yield,  point  by  point, 
v.ith  shrewd  thrift,  small  bands  of  men  in  exposed 
places  making  desperate  resistance  against  torrents 
of  shells. 

Verdun  was  German  valor  at  its  best  and  German 
gunnery  at  its  mightiest,  the  effort  of  Colossus  shut 
in  a  ring  of  steel  to  force  a  decision;  and  the  high- 
water  mark  of  (ierman  persistence  was  where  you 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  area  of  mounds  that  shells 
had  heaped  and  craters  that  rhells  had  scooped  by 
the  concentration  of  fire  on  I'ort  Souvillo.  A  few 
Germans  in  the  charge  reached  here,  but  none  re- 
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turned.  'Ilic  Mir\i\(trs  cntcrcil  W-rdun,  the  I'rcncli 
will  tell  vou  with  a  shru^,  as  [>risoticrs.  Down  the 
hare  sl()[K'  with  its  ilcad  ^rass  blotched  by  craters  the 
eye  tra\els  atul  tlien  up  another  slope  to  a  crest  which 
yoii  see  as  a  cuiiiulus  of  shell-tosseil  earth  under  an 
occasional  shell-burst.  That  is  Douauinont,  whose 
taking;  cost  tfie  dermans  such  prolon^^ed  ami  bloody 
ettort  and  arouscil  the  Kaiser  to  a  tlorid  outburst  of 
laudation  of  his  Hrandenbur^ers  who,  by  its  cap- 
ture, had.  as  derinany  then  thought,  brought  France 
to  her  death-ij;asp. 

On  that  hill  ( ierman  prestige  and  system  reached 
their  zenith ;  and  the  answer  eight  months  later  was 
I'rench  lidii  wliich.  in  two  hours,  with  the  swiftness 
anil  instincti\e  colicsion  of  democracy  drilled  and 
embattled  ami  asking  no  spur  from  an  autocrat, 
swept  the  (icrmans  off  the  summit.  From  other 
charges  I  could  \isuali/,e  the  precise  and  spirited 
movement  of  those  blue  figures  under  waves  of  shell 
fire  in  an  attack  which  was  the  triumphant  example 
of  the  latest  style  of  offensive  against  frontal  posi- 
tions. There  was  no  Kaiser  to  burst  into  rhetoric  to 
thank  Cieneral  Xivelle,  who  had  his  reward  in  an 
autographeil  photograph  from  leather  Joffre;  and 
the  men  of  that  charge  had  theirs  in  the  gratitude 
of  a  people. 

Fort  Vaux,  on  another  crest  at  the  right,  was  still 
in  German  hands,  but  that,  coo,  was  to  be  regair>ed 
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with  the  next  rush.  Vcs,  it  was  ^i)<>d  to  be  at  \  er- 
dun  after  Douauniont  had  been  retaken,  standing 
where  you  would  have  been  in  ran^e  of  a  tjerinan 
sniper  a  week  before.  Turninj,'  as  on  a  pivot,  you 
could  identify  through  the  glasses  all  the  positions 
whose  names  are  engraved  <.„  the  I-rcnch  mind. 
Not  high  these  circling  hills,  the  keystone  of  a  mili- 
tarv  arch,  but  taken  together  it  was  clear  how,  in  this 
as  in  other  wars,  they  were  nature's  bastion  at  the 
edge  of  the  plain  that  lay  a  misty  line  in  the  dis- 


tance. 


Either  in  front  or  to  the  rear  of  SouviUc  toward 
Verdun  the  surprising  thing  was  how  few  soldiers 
you  saw  and  how  little  transport  within  range  of 
(.errnan  guns;  which  impressed  you  with  the  elastic 
system  of  the  Irench,  who  are  there  and  are  not 
there.  Let  an  attack  by  the  Germans  develop  and 
soldiers  would  spring  out  of  the  earth  and  the 
vallevs  echo  with  the  thunder  of  guns.  A  thrifty 
people,  the  French. 

\V!ien  studying  those  hills  that  had  seen  the  great- 
est German  oHensivc  after  1  had  seen  the  otten- 
sive  on  the  Somme,  1  thought  of  all  -hat  the  summer 
had  meant  on  the  Western  front,  beginning  with 
Douaumont  lost  and  ending  with  Douaumont  re- 
'r;iined  and  the  sweep  over  the  con(iuercd  Ridge:  and 
1  thought  of  another  general.  Sir  Douglas  I  laig, 
who  had  had  to  train  his  legions,  begin  with  bricks 
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and  mortar  to  make  a  house  under  shell  fire  and, 
day  by  day,  with  his  conlideni-e  in  "the  spirit  that 
quickencth  "  as  the  fi;reat  asset,  had  wrou^dit  with 
patient,  far-seeinc[  skill  a  force  in  bein^  which  had 
never  ceaseil  attacking;  and  tlrawiny  in  German 
di\  isions  to  hold  the  line  that  those  (ierman  divisions 
were  meant  to  break. 

\'on  I'alkenhayn  was  ^onc  from  power;  the 
Crown  Prince  who  thirstetl  for  war  had  had  his  fill 
and  said  that  war  was  an  "  idiocy."  It  was  the 
sentiment  of  the  German  trenches  which  put  von 
I'alkenliayn  out;  the  silent  ballots  of  that  most  sensi- 
tive of  all  public  opinion,  castiiit;  its  votes  with  the 
detj;ree  ot  its  disposition  to  stand  fire,  which  no 
officer  can  control  by  mere  orders. 

With  the  Verdun  offensive  over,  the  German  sol- 
diers stru};^ling  on  the  Ridge  had  a  revelation  which 
was  translated  into  a  feiling  that  censorship  could 
not  stifle  of  the  failure  of  the  campaign  *:o  crush 
I'rancc.  They  called  for  the  man  who  had  won 
victories  and  the  Kaiser  gave  them  von  Ilindenburg, 
whom  fortune  tavored  when  he  sent  armies  inspir- 
Itetl  by  his  leadership  against  amateur  soldiers  in 
veteran  confidence,  while  the  weather  had  stopped 
the  Allied  offensive  In  the  West. 

Imagine  Tee's  men  returning  from  Gettysburg 
to  be  confronted  by  inexperienced  home  militia  and 
their  cry,  "  The  Yanks  have  given  us  a  rough  time 
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Such 


of  it,  but  you  I'cllous  ^ct  out  of  the  way. 
was  the  feeling'  ')f  tl;at  Clcrman  Army  as  it  went 
southward;  not  the  army  that  it  was,  but  <iuitc 
jToocl  cnouc^h  an  army  to  win  ap;ainst  Rumania  with 
the  system  that  had  failed  at  Verdun. 


XXXI 

.n    Rl  iOIR,   SOMMI.  ! 


^lr  I)oiij;l.i»  llaiu — Atnui'-phiTf  at  lirailijiiartf  rs  »omfihiii(j  of 
Usiiiiil  and  tif  Sc'itlaml — ^ir  llfiiry  Kawlii.sdii — "  Dcnuin- 
niiii({  "  tlic  ijictfuicnt — Back  on  ilic  Ki(l^;c  aj^aiii — Ihc  la«t  shcll- 
liur»i — (ii)iui-li\e  to  the  iiics! — llie  fellow  war-corrrsjiuiicicnts 
— linn  I  n^iiijc. 

Till:  fifth  of  the  L,n-cnt  attacks,  which  was  to  break 
in  niore  of  the  o\i\  tirst-Uiie  f(jrtitications,  taking 
Be.unnont-l  l;iincl  ami  oihcr  \  ilhij^es,  was  being  de- 
layed by  Hiothcr  Low  \'isibilit\-.  who  had  been  hav- 
ini^  his  innings  in  rainy  October  and  early  Novem- 
ber, \\hen  tlie  time  c.une  for  me  to  say  good-byes 
and  start  homewanl. 

Sir  Douglas  Ilaig  had  been  as  some  invisible  com- 
in;..;.K  Alio  w.iS  tmniprosent  in  his  forceful  control 
of  \ast  f(Tces.  I  lis  disinclination  for  reviews  or 
ilihplay  was  in  keeping  with  his  nature  and  his  con- 
ceptit)n  of  his  task.  The  arinv  had  glimpses  of  him 
going  and  coming  in  his  car  and  observers  saw  him 
entering  or  lea\  ing  an  army  or  a  corps  headquarters, 
his  strong,  calm  features  expressive  of  confidence 
and  resolution. 

There  were  many  instances  of  his  fine  sensitive- 
ness, his  quick  decisions,  his  Scotch  phrases  which 
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could  !>trip  a   si 
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d  that  a  man  wit 


U  his  culture  and  charm 
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Id  h: 


avc  the  (jualitics  o 
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»f  a  urcat  cotnn'amkT. 
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the    chateau    which    was 


his    Soinnie    heailquartcrs 


where  tina 


\v\ 


in-:  were  iiiaile, 


tlie 


liUal 


V.  ora  ^ 


:i\en 


which   put   each   issue   to   the   test,   the   atmosphere 
had  something  of  Oxford  and  of  Scotland  and  o 
the    Blush    rejruhir   army,   and   e\erythin^i  see.ned 
done  by  a  routine  that  ran  so  smoodily  that  the  ap- 
pearance  of   routine   was   concealed. 

Here  he   had  said  to   me   early   in  '^msive 

that  he  wanted  me  to  have  freedom  of  ohsei  m 
and  to  criticise  as  I  chose,  and  he  trusted  m.  ^  . 
to  give  military  information  to  the  enemy.  When 
I  went  to  take  mv  leave  and  thank  him  for  his  cour- 
tesies the  army  tJiat  he  had  drilled  had  received  the 
schooling  of  battle  and  tasted  victory.  How  great 
his  task  had  been  only  a  soldier  could  appreciate, 
and  only  history  can  do  justix^  to  the  courage  that 
to(jk  the  Ridge  or  the  part  that  it  had  played  ir  the 


war. 


Upstairs  in  a  small  room  of  another  chateau  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Commander  of  the 
Fourth  of  the  group  of  armies  under  Sir  Douglas— 
who  had  played  polo  together  in  India  as  subalterns. 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  being  still  as  much  of  a 
Guar-lsman  as  Sir  Douglas  was  a  Scot— had  held 
many  conferences.     Sir  Henry    could    talk    sound 
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Iv   sense 


|(>r\\;\r(!,   ;is  t 


about   the    resuh^   gaineil   atul   look 
lid  the   whole   arinv,  to  next  summer 


when  the  maximum  o 


t  skill 


;uk1  p 


ower  >hould  be  at- 
both  were  leaders 
battle,  which  was  pro- 
file etllcient  and  shel\In;r  ,,r  "  de^ummin^, 


.1.     In  common  with  Ni\elle 


tainet 


who  had  earned  their  way  in 

motinjr 

in  the   army  ph.rasc,   the  ine! 


:ient. 


\cry   wee 


k, 


every  day.  I  mii^ht  say,  the  new  army  organization 
had  tightenetl. 

With  steel  helniet  on  and  gas  mask  over  the 
shoulder  (nr  the  last  time,  I  had  a  linal  promenai'-: 
up  to  the  Ridge,  past  the  guns  and  Mouque 


t  I- 


arm, 


picking  my  way  among 


the  shell-craters  and  other 


grisly   remuu 


lers  of  the  torment  that  the  fighters 
had  endured  to  a  point  where  I  could  look  out  over 
th 
tl 


e  Held 


^  toward  liapaumc.     iiM-  eig 


:ht 


tcii  miles 


u;    way 


succcssn  e 


had   been    bla/ed    free   of   the    enemy   by 

Is     ahead 


uta^k'- 


i\  e 


iiunureil 


varc 


krumps  "  splashing  the  soft  earth  told  where  the 


front 


ine  was  and  around  ine  w 


1 


/as  the  desert  which 


such  p   unding  had  created,  with  no  one  in  the  imme- 
diate   neighborhood   except   some   artillery   rfficers 


hugging  a  depression  and  spotting  the  fall  of  shells 
s  iust  short  of  Bapaume  and  calling 


fr 


rom  tiieir  guns 


out  the  results  by  telephone,  over  one  of  the  strands 
of  the  spld.er's  web  of  intelligence  which  they  had 
unrolled  from  a  reel  when  they  came.  I  joined 
them  for  a  few  minutes  in  their  retreat  below  the 
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skyline  and  listened  to  their  remarks  about  Brother 
Low  Visibility,  who  soon  was  to  have  the  world  tor 
his  own  in  winter  mists,  rain  and  snow,  limiting  the 
army's    operations   by   his   perversity    until    spring 

eaine. 

And  so  hack,  as  the  diarists  say,  by  the  grassless 
and  blasted  route  o\cr  wliich  1  had  come.  Alter  1 
ua^  in  the  car  I  heard  nnc  of  the  wicked  screams 
with  its  unpleasant  premonition,  which  came  to  an 
end  by  whipping  out  a  ball  of  angry  black  smoke 
;.hort  of  a  nearby  howit/.er,  which  was  tl,i'  last  shell- 
burst  that  I  saw. 

(,(iod-bye,  too,  to  my  English,  comrades  in  a  grouj) 
at  the  do(jrway:  to  KobinMm  with  his  poise,  his 
mellowness,  his  wisdom,  his  well-iKilanced  sentences, 
wlio  had  seen  the  world  around  from  mining  camps 
<if  the  west  to  Serbian  refugee  camps;  to  "our 
( ,ilibs'"  ever  sweet-tempered,  writing  his  heart  out 
every  night  in  the  human  wonder  of  all  he  saw  m 
burning  sentences  that  came  crowding  to  his  pencil- 
point  which  raced  on  till  he  was  exhausted,  though 
he  alwavs  revived  at  dinner  to  undertake  any  con- 
behalf  of  a  better  future  for  the  whole 


troversv  on 


\er 


human  race;  to  blithesome  Thomas  who  will  ne 
grow    up,     making    words     dance   a   tune,   (juoting 
Jer  to   forget  the  shells,    all   himself 


1  lorace  in  ore 


with  his  coat  off  and  swinging  a  peasant's  scythe:  to 
Philips  the  urbane,  not  saying  much  but  coming  to 
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the  essential  point,  our  sctnit  and  carte  raphcr.  who 
knew  all  the  places  on  the  map  bctwei  the  Sommc 
and  the  Rhine  and  heard  the  tall  of  Pittsburgh;  to 
Russell,  that  praj^nnatic,  upstanding  expert  in  sijuad- 
rons  and  barrages,  who  saved  all  our  faces  as  rc- 
nortcrs  by  knowin<^  news  when  he  saw  it,  arbiter  of 
mess  conversations,  whose  punj^ent  wit  had  a  mov- 
able zero — luck  to  them  all  I  May  Robinson  '  vc 
a  stately  mansion  on  the  Thames  where  he  can  study 
nature  at  leisure;  Gibbs  never  want  for  something 
to  write  about;  Thomas  have  six  crops  of  hay  a 
year  to  mow  and  a  garden  with  a  diHerent  kind  of 
bird  nesting  in  every  tree;  Philips  a  new  pipe  every 
day  and  a  jM-ivate  yacht  sailing  on  an  ocean  of  maps; 
Russell  a  home  by  the  sea  where  he  can  watch  the 
ships  come  in — when  the  war  is  over. 

It  happened  that  High  Visibility  had  slightly  the 
upp'.T  hand  o\er  his  gloomy  brother  the  day  they 
bade  me  hnn  voyage.  My  last  glimpse  of  the  ca- 
thedral showed  it  clear  against  the  sky;  and  ahead 
many  miles  of  rich,  familiar  landscape  of  Picardy 
and  Artois  were  to  unfold  before  I  took  the  cross- 
channel  steamer.  I  knew  that  I  had  felt  the  epic 
touch  of  great  events. 
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